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TO THE 

RJGHT HONOURABLE 

ALEXANDER LORD LOUGkBOROUGIT, 

I 

LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR OF GREAT iBRITAJN. 



MY LORD, 

Uf the various principles that influence the 
coiidu£t of men, that has ufually been claflTed 
amongft the moft natural which leads the weak 
to apply for fupport and protedlion to the 
powerfuL 

In thefe relations your Lordfliip and the 
Author of the following Volume (land connect- 
ed ; you, my Lord, elevated far above the level 
of your countrymen by the dignity of your rank ; 
the head of a learned Profelfion ; and eminent 
for your attainments in the elegant purfuits 
and the polifhed arts of life ; he, at the outfet of 

A3 a doubtful 



yi DEDICATION- 

a doubtful and difficult career j unfupported; 

unknown. 

* Permit him, then, my Lord, to hope that you 
will countenance the work he has ventured to 
prefent to you.' It pofleffes this recommend- 
ation, at leaft, to your notice, it has been written 
with a lincere delign to raife the Legal Science in 
the eftimation of mankind. 

He remains, with every fentiment of due 
refpefl:, 

MY LORD, 

Your Lpr41hip'§ n^pft obediient Servant^ 



THE AUTHOR, 

ORAYS INN, 

April zOf 179^. 



P R E F ACE. 



I^ ROM every man who prefents a work to the Pub- 
lic, the Public have a right to demand the utmoft 
exertion of his powers. With this demand the writer 
of the following Letters has complied : all that he 
was able to do he has done to render his book accept- 
able and ufcful : ftill, however, he may have proved 
inadequate to the talk he has undertaken. This re- 
mains to be feen : he trufts it will not be thought 
arrogant in him to have made the trial. 

If thefc Letters be what the author has endeavoured 
to make them, they will not be found ufelefs in the 
libraries of thofc who have yet to fix the dcftination of 
their children in life s and the perufal of them will 
probably be extended beyond the circle of profcffional 
readers. They are addreffed to the young and rifing- 
mind 5 this muft be recoUeftcd. The writer does not 
prefume to hope that he ihall be numbered amongd^^ 
thofe who have added greatly to the ftorcs of fcience 
and wifdom. 
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Thiit the fubjcft on which he has written is worthy 
of ample and various confiderationj there can furely 
be little doubt $ he prefcnts his work, therefore, with 
deference^ to the Public and ^e Pro&fllon, and h^ 
refts fecure that their judgment wiU b? did^at^d by 
tandour* 
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. LETTER L 

W HY do you complsuD fo bittcrly;ofyour ill fortuned 
You tell, me you are reduced to thaneceflky of apply-^ 
ing to your friends for fupport, that you may be 
enabled to profecute your ftudies for the bar : hut 
have you not thofe friends ? Do you forget that you 
have youth and health i that you have received a 
liberal education ? and that you pofliefs alfo^ from the 
bounty of Nature^ thofe talents which will enable you 
to apply thefe happy qualifications mod effe&ually 
towards your future advancement ? Do not wafte the 
time in grieving for the lofs of your fortune j but 
rather think it your duty to fct about repairing it, and 
to convince your friends that the lefibhs and example 
of your deceafed father have not been forgotten. / 
• In truth, my friend, your lofs may not produce 
thofe terrible confcquences which thus alarm you* 
I know. you will be obliged to appear lefs in the eyes 
of fome of your acquaintances : you mud no longer 
join in expenfive parries of plcafurc j you muft for- 
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a LETTER I. 

bear to give thofc entertainments which have formerly 
procured you fo much admiration; in lhort> you muft 
withdraw from the gay dclufivc circles of plcafurc, 
round which you have led the thoughtlefs dance fo 
long. But whon you have well refleded upon thefe 
things, you will find little caufe of regret j when you 
have compared the life you have lived with that which 
it is your duty to live, you will not hcfitatc to pro- 
nounce yourfclf peculiarly fortunate in that very ac- 
cident which now fo deeply afflidb you. 

What your father would have done, permit mc to 
attempt. You ought to liftcn to me, and I believe 
you will r for you well know diat I am. littk lefs 
anxious thaa he was to fee you defircxis of quaHfying 
yourfelf for eminence in whatever profeffioa you 
might be deftincd to adopt. His mind was a hobk 
fnind : the love of excellence w^is infeparaUe from 
its. formation, and ill could he have hraokf d tht 
debaied contentment of his fon with i life of' iodp* 
fence and pkafure. Could he (ee you n I nov? 
fee you, he would unite with me in thjt £|ti^&ipA I 
leel in contemplating the neceffity that wi)l tQtnpcl 
you to exertiotL 

Have patience with me a fpoment wlule I examine 
the nature and. extent of yoair loft, an^ compare it 
with what you may eventually gain. 

Two years have now clapfcd fincc yfllti left the 
uniyerfity and entered yourfelf a iludeot of the law; 
This profcffion was chofen for you by yoiur father 
with your approbation, as the mofl: cpngenial ffith 
thofc powers, the early bloiToms of whioh^promifed, 

in 



in feme future time, a rich and golden fiuit; and he 
pleafed bimfelf with the expeftation/ that, allured by 
the fmoothncfs of the way which your fortune had 
prepared for you, you would have purfued your 
ftudics with ialacrity and fuccefs. He fparcd no ex-[ 
pence to provide you with every affiftance: you 
knew not what it was to toil through the maswrs of 
Science without a guide; to be retarded by doubts, 
and perplexed with difficulties, which there w&s no 
power at hand to difentangle. Alas, how many of 
the ions of Genius have been overwhelmed by thefe 
misfortunes! 

But, by fottie ftrangc unhappy influence, the advan- 
tages I have enumerated have well nigh involved 
YOU in the fame ruin in which' thoufands befides have 
been buried Nurfcd in the lap of eafe, and chcrilhed 
at the breaft of profperity, you have nearly forfeited 
every titlie to that honourable fame which awaits the 
man who fcorns to temporize with indolence j yout 
noble &cukies have been enervated, and you have 
narrowly cfcapcd the oblivious gulph of diffipation 
and lAtempeiMce. 

From this great misfortune your better fate has 
ihatched you j in taking away from you riches, it ha^ 
deprived you of pleafure^ but it has hft you yourfelf; 
In robbing you c^ a numerous train of companions, 
whom you falfely riioug^t and called your friends, it 
has deftroyed your opportunities of light aiiiufemeht^ 
but it has left you reflexion. 

Had you condnoed a few years longer in the courfe 
in which you begin, you would haw become a fad 
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example of the fecret, but bopndkfs infiueace oT 
pleafuFC J you ivould have fallen, in the facr< of the 
worldj its mifcrablc vidim. How hapfMly for you, 
Tmd fot thofe who love you, is the profpeft changed j 
you have no longer any incitements to an inglorious 
life, apd you will henceforth remember what you owe 
to your country, your friends, and your own charafter. 
, You have loft, therefore, only thofc things of which 
ypu were in danger of making a very ill uie, and 
^hich would, confequcntly, have done you an irre- 
parable mifchief i and you have gained thoie ideas 
which, if they are fufFercd to excrcifc their natural 
power over your condu£(, will certainly procure 
for you that efteem which muft ever be valuable in 
the eyes of every man whofe breaft is warmed by 
emulation, and whofe defigns in life are formed and 
guided by wifdom. 

If you look back with a fteady eye upon the cotirfc 
you have purfued fince you became a ftudent, and 
will permit your judgment, to form, a cool and un- 
biased opinion of it, you will certainly pronounce it 
to have been very ill calculated to form the character 
your father defigned for you. What have you been 
doing ? Have the examples of thpfe great lawyers, 
who will ever be the ornaments of their profeffion, 
and the glory of their country, ;fceen placed before 
you ? Has the contemplation excit^ in your bofom a 
fpirit emulous of their talents and eminence?. You 
have been ambitious, I believe, but, alas ! you have 
been fo only to gain the admiration of the diflipated) 
and to excite the envy of the thoughtlefs* 

Thi« 



' This degradation has not fprung from your real 
charafter. Had that been uniformly prefcrved, you 
never would have fallen fo low ; I am perfuadcd you 
have a foul which inwardly contemns fo unworthy i 
life. To what then can it be owing? I will tell 
you J it has been owing to that very fortune, the lofs 
of which you at this time account as the grcateft in- 
felicity that could have befallen you. 

Does it follow that every man who is born to a for- 
tune, is thereby, unconditionally as it were, excluded 
from excellence or fuccefi, as though there were fome 
magic influence in gold that neceffarily engendered 
folly or produced ftupidity? There is not a mSm 
upon earth who eftimates the advantages of birth and 
fortune at a higher rate than I do: but then I muft 
alfo prize the exertions of an enlightened and ardent 
mind ; and when thele are weakened by cafe, or 
luxury, or pleafurc, (of which gold is the prolific 
parent) what man, who loves and admires fctence, wiH 
not prefer that wholcfomc povt:rty which chills to the 
very root thefe noifoine and pernicious influences ? 

Regret no longer, then* the revcrfe you have ex- 
perienced, but fuffcr it to have its proper cffeA upon 
you. Bend your whole attention upon the valuable 
and important fcience that you have too long neg- 
Icfl-cd: your mind has now recovered its ener- 
gies; it is no longer the flave to your paflionsj its 
powers will henceforward be exerted, and you will 
prcferitly difcover that the ftudy of the law involves 
in it greater and more varied principles of truth, of 
reafon and of philofophy, than you were aware: 
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then you will perceive the value of your time; you 
will be convinced chat many years, and much labour, 
will fcarceiy fuffice to acquire the knowledge you will 
wifh to acquire. I do not fay thefe things to frighten 
you : I would- animate you ; I would awaken every 
pianly feeling i I would excite and re-enliven that 
defire for information, thatthirft for knowledge, which 
have been damped and fated at an impure fountain. 

Melancholy and untrue is the pidure which they 
draw of the legal ftudy, who reprefent its prominent 
features to be thofe of fubtlety and impudence, and of 
a labour dry and barren; rather would I compare it 
to a mountain, deep and toilfbme indeed in its firft 
approaches, but eafy and delightful in its fuperior 
afcent, and whofe (Op is- crowned with a rich and 
lafting verdure* 

This is the ftudy which I recommend to you, 
You^re now at the eve of a new life ; you are upon 
the point of exchanging (as I have before hinted) 
folly for wifdom, and unmeaning jollity for manly re- 
fledion. Be a ftudtnt, then, according to your own 
acceptation of the idea; and remember this as a 
maxim, which arifes from the. very charader of the 
ftudy. That he who is a great lawyer muft be a great 
and a good man. Farewd* 
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JQiitHER you arc really ignorant of my meaning, or 
you wilfully mifreprcfent it. Do you then fincercly 
believe, that the moment a man becomes a reafofiable 
being he mufi: ceafe to be a cheerful one ? — On the 
contrary, there is no true cheerfulnefs but where reafon 
prcfides. And what does reafon didlate ? That a man 
Ihould be an aftive and a^ifcftil member of the com- 
munity in whicli he tives. Now he cannot fulfil this 
duty but by moving in his appropriate fpherc. Liften 
to me, my friend : your fpirit will no longer fufFer you 
to mix with thofe* with whom your fortune will not 
permit you to be upon equal terms. This is right ; buC 
what follows ? Vexed and difappointed in your fi; ffi 
cffay, (an cflay unwprthy of you) you would now 
retire from life ; you arc difgufted' wijth it : and while 
you reproach me for wifliing to lay upon you, as you 
reprefcnt it, a grievous burden of ftudy, you would 
take iip the intolerable weight of folitude. I would 
have you begin to fit yourfelf fof a manly and digni- 
fied courfc of fife, and you would fncak away to the 
forcft or the dcfart only to behold the birds of the 
air, and thfc beafts of the. field ; more valuable mem- 
bers of exiftcnce than yourfelf. They obey the com- 
ittand of Nature, which you have had the folly to 
tefiifej they id: the part affigned them by the Go- 
Vctnor of naturc'i ^yoii do not adt the part affigned to 
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that thefe divine acquirements may be difflpated amf 
loft ? No, my friend, this muft not be j you muft 
^xert yourfelf, and apply thefe acquifitions like a 
man. Nature, fortune, reafon, all point to the bar j 
there it is you muft be feen and heard : that is the 
road at once to wealth and fam^, and to an indif- 
putablc title to the enjoyment of them. You will 
have no occafion to fnatch at them j there will be no 
need of violence ; they will be the gradual confc- 
quence 'of afliduity and integrity in the legal pro- 
feflion. It is at the bar that you muft difpky every 
talent and capacity of your mind ; it is at the bar 
that thi fuperiority of your judgment, the depth of 
your difcrimination, the acumen of your reaibning 
powers muft be (hewn ; it is at the bar that you muft 
acquire an honourable reputation for yourfelf, and 
render a fuitable fervice to mankind. The talents I 
have mentioned, Nature has given you ; your friends 
know it I you know it. What then, would you bury 
them ? Would you rob the world of the ufe and en- 
joyment of them? Surely you have made a better 
J)rogrcfs in philofophy than to be ignorant that fuch 
capacities are not to be fubjeft to your fole will and 
caprice. He, I repeat, who has learning, and abilities, 
and integrity, ought to bring them forward into aftion 5 
he is bound to do this by the relaftion he bears to 
Ibcicty. If his fortune confine him to a private circle, 
be it fo} if it enlarge his fphere, and carry him 
into public life, by fo much the more is he a fortunate 
-man : it is true his labour is greater, but the reward 
is mot€ honourable. I do not hefitate to pronounce 
^ ^ • ^ thU 
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this charaftcr to be yours : your fortune points out 
a public fituation to you 5 and that public fitua-» 
tion is the bar. Go on then; learning, abilities, 
and integrity will always, even in the moft diflbluto 
ggesj be welcome in a court of jufticc. FarewcL 
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1 REJOICE to find that you begin to enter into my 
defignsj that your grief moderates, and that you have 
put off your journey into the country 5 though you 
fay, with refpeft to this laft, you have complied 
rather out of affeftion for me, and fome other of 
your friends, than a full conviftion of the juftncfs of 
roy reafoning upon the fubjed of retirement, I fliould 
have been better pleafcd had you relinquiflied your 
intention from a convi^ion of its impropriety. You 
&y that liberty is the very silence of life ; and you 
aik me, Can that be a principle of liberty which re^ 
ftndns a man, who is difgufted with fociety, from 
leaving it?* -My. dear friend, there are numberiefs 
phrafeis of fpeech which have got abroad in the world, 
and which men learn by tote, and then contraft an 
inveterate habit of continually chattering without 
Ibiinkifig of ihm import, or, indeed, caring any thing 
• . . about 
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about it. Thus it is with this cant of difguft with 
the world ; which obtains chiefly with the ignorant 
and felf-loving part of mankind, who cither do not 
know their duty, or arc too idle or profligate to per- 
form it. You arc as capable of making accurate 
obfcrvations as any man I know. Remark then what 
fort of perfons they ufually are who are thus eternally 
quarrelling with the world, and are in fuch hafte to 
retire from it : you will in ninety-nine cafes out of a 
hundred find them to be people of intolerably fraftious 
difpoGtions, continually difordercd by trifles, and upon 
uneafy terms with thofe to whom Nature has the mofl: 
clofely united them. Is it then to be expcfted that 
they, who cannot be happy with their own flelh and 
blood, Ihould be eafy with a world that can have no 
motive to coafefce, . but where pleafure is the refult of 
che coalition, aod th^t is at once willing and able to 
thwart the difcontcnted fpirit? And he^ who is looking 
for another fort of world than this in the prefcnt date 
of things, is fccking for that which he .will never find. 
It is true, there are a few whom a long courfe of 
unmerited misfortunes has at length wearied out, who 
are glad to find in retirement a refting-place, and 
from whom a departing figh of reproach may be 
cxpeftcd and pardoned ; but thcfe form exceptions, 
and not cxatnples. He who has. youth and ftrcngth 
Jias fto'tide to this indulgence s his cafe is, a very dif^ 
fcrcnt one : he' is difpleaftd with the world, becaufe it 
does not exactly fuU with his jU formed Judgment^ 
or becaufc he is prevented fro;n joining in :ajl itS; ex-^ 
^;ra;vs»ganccs^ and he WuiJ claima .wiA/aii.arroiginqe 
i , / peculiar 



peculiar to; inexperience, the liberty of -fiying from* 
his. doty in it altogether. ' : 

Sec then the freedom (if it may be thus named)[ 
which you are fo anxious to enjoy. What is* it ? If 
is fuch a freedom as belongs only to the grcatttt. 
flaves, or the moft unfortunate among mankind. 
Arc you emulous of fuch a condition? You talk' of 
that as a right at five and twenty, which is hardly-to^ 
be allowed to a man who has ftlt the difappointments 
of half a century. 

Arc wc to remain in the poreh for ever? Are 
we always to be children ? Shall we never leave firft 
principles behind us ? For Ihame ! let us get for- 
ward i by this time wc oqght to have learnt our 
duty, and to have entered upon the praftice of it. 
For Heaven's fake, do not catch the infeftion from 
the philofophers of the day; they are worfe compa-« 
nions^ if poflible, than profligate men: they proudly 
pretend to hunrility ; and the only determination they 
form is, to doubt of every principle, and to hefitate 
at every truth. If you have ever had any thing to 
do with them, leave them inftantly, and aft for youf^ 
fclf: thofe principles are fcarcely worth the learning 
that are never to be carried into pradlice. 

I have a thoufand arguments in my head in aid of 
this fubjed, and which appear to me to be very gobd 
ones too; but I. will not ufe one of them, both 
bccaufe they are foreign from the inairi defign of our 
prdent correfpondcnce, and becaufc I am fure they 
arc a'keady anticipated by you. But I think it right 
to put you upon afcertaining a duty which is every 

day 
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day violated^ becaufe men have no concepdon of ie^ 
It is taken for granted, that a man hat a right to dif- 
pofc of his time according to the fuggeftions of his 
caprice: how falfc is this notion! Remember that 
3?ou have been in an error; make a virtue of ne- 
qtSity, und learn that you have not only to aft, but 
that you muft alfo diainguifli the mode of aftion diat 
iifi bcft fiiiccd to your capacity. FareweK 
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W £ ^tc doubly fatisficd with our judgment «fhen wt 
$nd it has been right in favour of a good man i. that 
is jufl: the fatisfaftion which I enjoy at this moment* 
Your laft letter convinced me of that, of which I had 
indeed very litrie doubt before. . You have dcter«« 
oiined tiy caft your cares, your pleafures, and youi 
phibfophy to the wind^ and to begin a life worthy of 
yourfclf. 

I coi^ratuhte you. The length of time you have 
taken to confider the fubjeft of my lad letter, and to 
refieft upon the various converfations we had upon 
it fince, afford me a pleafing evidence, that the relb* 
iudon you have now formed is not the refuk of any 
aflfeftion. or fcnriment Ihort of conviftion. In my 
idea, this is a moil: important matter fettled. I hav« 
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obferved, in numerous inftaiiccs, tliat men fufFcr their 
lives tp Aide away in hefitation^ not fo much becaufe 
they,arc averfe from their duty, as becaufe tkey have 
not the difcernment or refolution to decide upon it* 

Thank God this is not now the cafe with us -, wc 
have taken a general view of die tafk we have to per««' 
form. Let all our refolution, therefore, be hence-* 
forth concentrai3c4 in the fulfilment of it : and her^i 
my feelings moft readily meet your^. I wonder not^ 
that, although you are now determined to be « 
lawyisr, yqu arc ready to draw back from the various 
difficulties which oppofe themfelves to the honourable 
courfe I they are, I confefs, truly formidable, not only 
in themfelves, but in their confcqucnces : how few 
have conquered them 1 This is a weighty refle&ion i 
but what ought to be its ciFcdt upon us ? Ought it 
to quench our ardour ? ought it to paralyze ouv 
efforts? No! let. it animate uss and, at the fame 
moment, make us watchful. We may be cautiousi 
but we muft not defpair; and we have a claim to 
indulgence for caution when we arc about to enter 
upon a field in which fuch numbers have fallen^ Poo 
how can we expert the approbation due to a manly 
fentiaicnt, if we arc afraid to enter upon it ? 

It is the bufinefs of thofe who have to cope wich 
danger to difcover the nature and extent of it. He 
would be a weak foldier indeed, who (hould pretend 
ta attack an eacmy, of whofe ftrength and number he 
was utterly ignorant j or, for a better fimilc, (as fimik^ 
fcem to, rule the, moment) he, who has to gain the 
afii^aion^ of a coy and. capricious miftrefs, ought te 
. » II inform 
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inform himfcif wcD, before he approach her, hoifr 
thofc unfortunate lovers have failed who have pre-* 
ceded him. < 

Let a condufb fimilar to this be ours ; it is oecef* 
fitry. We are about to inveftigate a fciencc> which, 
like poetry, will not endure a mediocrity. Horaces 
our friend and matter, it is-rrue, feems to think oAcr- 
wife; but Horace was a poet, and, though a man of 
die^.world, often, thought and wrote like a poet. Wc 
ve to be lawyers, and muft think and fpeak like 
lawyers. Xet this be as it will, however, it ought to 
be our determination not to be fatisfied with medto^ 
crity ; for this iatisfaaion is that fccret poifon which 
has filently diffufed itfclf over, the labours, and de* 
feated the fuccefs of thoufands. 

When I look back upon the hiftory of ni!y own 
country, or fearch the records of thofe which arc no 
more, I rejoice that the moft elegant ornameno 
of the one, and the noblcft monuments of the other, 
are to be found in the fame of thofe men who 
have ftudicd die laws, and dircdted the jurifprudcncc 
of. their, refpedive nations; and while I contemplate 
thfife glowing piftures of departed glory, I feel my 
mind elevated with the-lofrieft emotions. Let me 
communicate, for a moment, the enthufiafm to yours : 
look vp to thefe. exalted chara&ers, and refolve at 
lead to imitate, if you cannot equal them ; but 
dcfpair not even of that. Do you think they would 
jevcr have rifcn to their own elevation, if they had 
not beheld the eminence of fome matter, whom 
they then venerated at an awful diftance, as you 
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vetitftttd th^m? ' Of if, beholding that eminence,' 
tbcy had bcc?6 difthayed at it ? 

fijr fuch exAiii^fcs the ftudy of the law comes re- 
CMiTAended to us; and he who would rife in ir muft. 
hare fuch examples before his eyes; he ought never to 
lofe (i|1it of them. The eloquence, the wildom, the: 
jufHce, and the virtue which diftinguifhed them, mult 
be his ; he muft labour as they have laboured, he muft 
ftudy as they have ftudied, if he expefts to reap the 
fame glorious rewards which have crowned their courfc. 
But be not impatient of your prc^refs if you find it at 
firft difficult and tardy; this will be but a natural con« 
fcqucnce : you may, however, find it lefs fo than you 
no^ imagine; (hoiAd this prove the cafe, do not bab- 
ble to every one you meet, the great plans wlych you 
have formed, or the atchicvcments you have cm- 
cutcd; thls^ will expofcf yoii td ridicuk or envy, and 
win be tmworthy of you. 

I khtt*^'hot a nrrore iiccurite criterion of A nchliA 
mirtd than that filenf trbiifidence in its own powers, 
which incites to great endeavours, arid leaves the 
event to time. The kboufsf of fuch a mind ivltt b^ fe* 
cret but ardeht; ahdhs fuccefs will be known to tht 
World only by the fiiperioriry of the a6Hons ic incites. 
Such a ftate as this is not attained without perfeter- 
ance; but, thank Heaven! it is ftifl attainable by per* 
feverance; and it rtiuft be attained, or you will never 
rife to extraordinaiy flights of talent or of virtue. 

Do you fee what you have to do? I am afiraid I 
have been* wrong; I have been delighting your inta- 
ginttibnVith a tranfitnt glance of beauty and excel- 
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lenccj from which I muft a while withdraw you to the 
Icfi pkaGng contemplation of the means by which 
they are to be attuned; for great and various as the 
powers of the human intelledk are, ftill they are 
in a ((ate of progreflion, of tedious and humiliating 
progreflion; we are not yet arrived at the ftate in 
which we are to behold them flourifliing in eternal 
bloom. Adieu I 
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J. HERE is a clafs pf people in the worl^and dbat a 
very numerous one, who profeis to admire excellence 
in others, but who remain their whole lives contented 
without endeavouring to attain to it themlelves. I hard-r 
ly know what reflrains me from being very angry with 
fuch people; nothing, I believe, but my pity for them: 
with this race, did I nqt know you, I Ihould be in- 
clined from the tenor of your la(t letter to number 
you. 

You fay you are not lefs an admirer than I am of 
thofe great characters who have tranfmitted their 
names with honour to us; or of thofe in our own day, 
whOj while we are writing ^d convcrfiog with each 
other^ are employed in raifing for themfclves monu- 
ments of fiune» more durable than brafs. You agree 

with 
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u^th me too, that a man ought to be emulous of fuch- 
examples^ and yet, at the vjcry fame moment^ you tell 
me that there (eems to be a great gulph^ as it were, 
between them and you; that they appear to have been 
beings of a different fpecies; thata fcnfe of your infe- 
riority diftrcffes youi that it has a tendency to damp 
the ardour neceffafy for the fupport of the mind in this 
mighty undertaking/ and in Ihort, that to follow the. 
footftcps of thefe men, appears to you like treading. ' 
upon forbidden ground* 

This fubjed is connected with the end we propofe 
by our correfpondence^ let us then canvafs it a mo«> 
ment; it is by no means unimportant, 

I am now endeavouring to animate you to a de(ir« 
of excellence i and for this purpofc I have turned your 
attention towards thofe who have been its faired pat- 
terns. It is clear, that if you wjfli to be like them, you 
muft purfue the path which they have trodden i but 
you think this looks like arrogance s you think the 
charafter of modefty amiable, and that to aflUme the 
hope, however remote, of an equality with thofe re* 
nowned men is inconfiftent with modefty* Thi^ idea 
appears to me to be a falfe one: let us for a moment 
contemplate the true nature of modefty. 
. Modefty is the infeparable companion of an en* 
lightened mind; but there is a little, low, debafing 
fear, which affumes the appearance of modefty, and 
which is therefore one of the moft dangerous enemies 
a man of genius has to combat. Behold the marks * 
that diftinguifh each of thefe from the other. Mo* 
defty is a fentiment, fear is a quality of the mind. Mo* 
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dfefty his its birth frdm a cbm^arifbn of bur own 
t^leht!^ and'aftioria with thbfe of other men 5 fearfe' 
that imbccilitjr that dares hot chtcf into the Coftipkfl- 
fdti. Modefty is fupportcd by hOpe> ind looki, thdugh 
with k trcitibling cye,» towards the excellence at wbkh' 
fhe points; fear never lifts her eye from the ground. 
Modefty acqirires fortitude as the mind in which it it- 
lidfs approaches the regions of truths fear dfeprcflfci 
the mind, and continually obftrnfts its progrefsirt fuch 
approaches. Modefty is generous j fhe is ever rttidf 
tb pay her tribute to the works of genius; fear is felf- 
ith, and envious of the fucccfs of merit. In ihort, 
the one is the offspring of ftrength, the Other, the 
wretched child of weaknefs: the one leads on, though 
by flow degrees, to great defigns and noble aftkin^; 
the other drags its mifcraMe viftim from every en- 
livening profpcft, enervates all his faculties, and at 
length chains him down toobfcurity for ever. 

• Your pr6'fcnt feelings appear to me to partake Ih i 
degree of this flavifh fear ; I will endeavour to fhcw 
ybu the fotirce of this evil Independently of the dif- 
ference which there is between the purfuits of men of 
bufincfs and plcafure, and thofe of fnen of leamiftg, 
there is alfo a very unhappy prejudice in the great ma- 
j6rity of mtokind againft any attempts at excellence 
beyohd that Which fcrves the purpofe of the moment j 
and ehis prejudice has engrafted itftlf from generatbh 
to generaitlon upon the minds Of men, until they fee A 
to be agreed to confidcr thofe perfonag<5s who have tit^ 
lairted^neftabliftied fame as fct apart from the genend 
cohdicioh of humanity -, to imitate them is theitfott 
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at iHl ewntg 96 frvitl^ffi. This ygy will % i$ a fnoft 
cgregfow folly: i? i» fp; but it is ncverthclefs a y?ry 
pr^v^ilent onr, Afl4 it is Cifily imbibed j for there ?r^ 
riW many afFcftions of th^ mind which h^v/s.a gr«at^f 
tendency to produce f4lfe conceptjpns of things thai» 
admiration $ and when adiqir^tipn is f^con^^d by indo- 
lence or indifference, how can it be wonderful that wc 
are ready to exclaim, " Thi9 objeiQ: i$ bjsyond my imi- 
tadon,^' ffhcn ^$t have in U^ loft every inclination xq 
imitate it? 

You fee then that, you havr formed a falfc concept 
tion of yr)ur duty and of your powers, or, at leaft, %\y^% 
you arc fufcgcifk to all ibc fe^r that can arife froni fuch * 
fidfeconceptioo. How hw this happened? Either by 
eontniAing a &oli(h h^bit of talking ^% the peop)f 
around y^u talk, without troubling yowrfclf fo think, 
or dft by a blind fubfervif ncy tf> what is ufually ca]le4 
the general iopioipa. • NpV here you may ag^in 4ja(ily 
|)ercciire the cjear diftincStiv^e marks between ijipdefty 
and fear: mpdcfty will. inquire into thefc general Qpi-^ 
nioniS, but with caution-; ^n^d wiU either wholly or i/^ 
part adopt or rejfift thcj^i ftar wi}} ^end before then? 
widi an undiftinguiihing fervility, whether they bf 
falie or true. Clear it ittmi to be> |t|ia( i.t is this fes(f 
• wi)idi fiSt&% you, and yet you dp not \now if. Proba* 
biy you dp noi think yourfelf deficient in pouragpi 
but the faS: is, you Wipmld efteem it an ine^ufable dl?* 
gr^ o( boldn£& to }opk uppn A>9)e ^len pf the pa$ 
ages, and of ypur pwn tlnv, m thr light Pf cpi^p^r 
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nions and friends s but this you call modeftyi to their 
excellencies you have perfuaded yourfelf that you 
never fhall be able to attain, and their works, there- 
fore, fail to produce one fpark of emulation in your 
breaft. Tell me, my dear friend, do you mean to fiok 
to the common level ? But why do 1 aik you ? You 
muft conquer this infirmity i you muft think for your* 
felf. 

This independence of vulgar prejudices, at which I 
would have you aim, is abfolutely neceflary to the 
formation of a finilhed character in every pro&ifion 
and fituation in life: I have little helitation to affirm 
that there never was in this world a finiflicd charader 
without it; and if it is of greater importance in one 
profefTion than another, that profirflion is the Law, be* 
caufe it requires thofe exertions, and involves in its prac* 
tice thofe various difplays of energy and of judgment^ 
that bring the profcflbr more into the public view than 
any other. But how can a man expeft to attain to 
excellence in thefc important qualities, if he has not 
that holy confidence which arifes from this defirable 
independence ? Surely it is impoffiblc ! The quef* 
tlon is^ How is it to be g^ned? Perhaps it would be 
ufelcfs if not impoffiblc to lay down any certain rule; 
if there be any one in particular to be marked out, it 
may be that of continually comparing the opinions 
that are daily uttered, iirft of all wich^hat we have 
difcerned of the charader of thofe who utter themi 
iccondly, with the opinions and practice of thofe men 
•S^bPhavc left a clear and cftablilhed reputation behind 
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them ; and thirdly, with our own difcovcrics : becauft 
this habit of comparing what we hear with what wc 
know, and with what the great and learned have uni- 
formly taught, will go very fer towards a difcovery of 
the intrinfic value of any opinion ; and when we have 
learnt to eftimate that, we fhall foon gam the courage 
to approve or difapprove of it. 

If men were ufually thus to try the opinions they 
hear, there would not be fo many falfe and foolifh 
opinions in the world as there are ; many of thofe pre-*^ 
judices that are now abroad, and which have been 
handed traditionally down from father to fon, would 
611 to the ground; and among them, this filent, inve-» 
terate, deftruftive prejudice that has infeAed in fome 
degree even your underftanding. Do you know. I feel 
at this moment great difficulty in expreffing myfelf 2 
I have a ientiment labouring within me which I want 
to explain to you in a few plain, fimple words. The 
truth is, 1 have a fincere and awful reverence for thoie 
great charafters which have been fcattered about in 
various ages and nadons of the world, and I wifh to 
preierve a fimilar fentiment in you; yet at the fame 
time, I feel an anxiety to fill up that gulph which keeps 
you at fuch a diftance from them : to lead you up to 
them, and to (hew you that you may lawfully emulat<( 
their'exalted fphere ; that they are men and not gods. 

Let their works and their lives form^ for a certain 
period, almoft the whole of your daily ftudy ; this will,in 
time, familiarife you fomewhat to their prefence, and you 
will at length be able to breathe while youare with them» 
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in ^rocefsof time you will begin to think and rcaiba a 
linlc, and bjr and by ibnicthing like an opinioa upon 
the various fabje£ts of which they treat will dawn in 
your bolbm i this by degrees will produce a fpirit of 
piquiryj which has hitherto not dared to raife its head, 
YcHi will bt bold eooi^h fometimes to a(k whether 
even thefe revered cbarafters may not bav« been 
icoftakem. Ha ! do you ilart? Is th»9 poffibk? Thus, 
imder the aufpices of my favourite modefty, have I led 
yeu ftep by ftep i» ibnae intiniacy with thefe renowned 
perfbnagCB— Very weH— you trembie fefi than you did 
, •-'^you begin co be cabipofed^-you advance towards 
them with a iiianly yiet modeft boldnels« And nop 
wliat do t iee? I iook into your fbody^ and there I 
find DciiM&ftbencs, Plato, Cicero, Hortcnfius, Lord 
Bacofij Lord Mansfield, Sir William Jones, and a {ctf 
more of ithoie exalted beings,' who have delighted amd 
atfnazcd the imxvcrfc, fcatcd at your fire-fide ! Can it 
bef Are jmi abk to thinli^ to move, to fpeak ? Oh> 
yes^j I liear you aite bold enough to reafen too. Whatl 
do yo«a idoubt wbether Ciccno?s conclufion be right? 
Caa JK^VL "venture to imagine that my Lord Bacon is 
•qwig? Ammngi Nay, do you form a fentiment 
or m hyppcho6s which you conceive to be alionolt as juft 

la plain and feber woods, yoo muft learn to 
ju^ for yourfeif^ you noift ono longer remain the 
Ibw of fa-cjudicc. Do yon tthink that fuch -dbaraiSberi 
m ifi«& axouM vadmrc chat you ihoiiU be a fiave 
fp-irf Jfihi {tbey never wene JOam^ daom&lws* and 
9 there- 
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^btbrt Agvc gncatncfs w» H namral confequence 
of their charaA&r* They thou^t, thty , ii)ok<, thcjr 
wrote, and they adtedfrom themfclvefi, and hfcR(5c.their 
cftimation with mankind ; they arrived, at thir by the 
very eonduA I am pointing out to y wi they revered 
the charafters of their maftcrs, but they dared ro con- 
fide in their own; they were the fubje<ft$ of fnodefty, 
and not the vi(3:inis of fear, AoQ^ftOm yourfclf chenj 
when you arc reading the works of thcfe your maiber^ 
and friendsj to examine dbeir prineiptes^ their argu* 
ments, their conclulioiis, but ftill with diffidence and 
cattdon: if you differ fronn them, do ikk fay at once 
d»t they are wrong, merely becaufe they appear at the 
moment to be fo; that would not be the efied of the 
modefty I have been recommending to you i it would 
be a moft iniufferable arrogance ; for they have been 
ufed to write and to a£k for pofterity, and their opi^ 
Dions have not beea commonly formed without great 
thougjit and labour; they arc not, therefore, to be 
baftily controverted. 

Again, not only their works but their aiStions ought 
to be t&e ohjeds of a fimilarinveftigation. Endeavour to 
mark their failings while you pcrufc the accounts of their 
livcsi fee how the ambition of this man has led him too 
far, or the immoderate love of repofe too gready rc- 
ftrained him : how the profufion of that man has pre- 
vented him from being juft, or his avarice from being 
generous : how the extreme application of the onehasde* 
fcatcd the ends of ftudy, or his indolence the purpofes of 
life: how the intemperance of luft has deftroyed another, 
or his want- of fociai affcdlion rendered his powers and 
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8C<ioifitions ufHefs. Thus will you be truljr imitating 
thcfe ilhiftriouschaniftersj imbibing their moft exalted 
^iritj and learning their nobleft leflbns. 

Mydefign, I repeat»is to aroufe in your bofoman emo- 
tion towards ezcellencej an emotion peculiarly needful 
to the lawyer. But you will remember that what I fay or 
write to you in this curfory manner (for I am baften- 
ing to more particular difquifitions) is to be confidered 
only as a mere iketch or outline which you are to fill 
upt and even to alter where you may find it defective; 
for^ at all events, however fearful you may be of mak* 
ing too fret with your other mafters, do not» I beieech 
you» carry the miftake fo far as to have any hefitatioo 
in being perfeftly at liberty with me. 

Is this imaginary diftance between you and thcfe 
great men. at all Icflcncd? Do you feel a warmer 
defire; or a greater power to walk in their footfteps? 
Tell me truly if the gulph of which you complained 
appears to be as deep, as broad» and as frightful as 
ever? I have endeavoured to fill it up, and I hope 
not unfucccfsfully: tell me whether any thing remains 
to be done to complete this imporunt tafk. Adieu! 
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Already do you perceive that you poflefs powers of 
which tiU now you have had no conception! and with that 
difcovery has arifcn its certain concomitant^ a defire 
to exercifc them, and, what is a ftill greater felicity, 
this 4cfire has not betrayed you into that weak impa* 
tience which is ufually the chara£teriftic of inexpe- 
rience. You have now an objeft before you^ which 
you are convinced is not to be attained but by repeated 
efforts; you will therefore be content to approach it 
gradually, though with an unremitting perfeverance of 
exeruon. Thus far all is well : you are fatisfied that the 
charader you are determined to fuftain, at fome future 
time, is worthy of your utmoft labour; and you now 
begin to think that you are not excluded, by any invi* 
fible barrier, from reaching to that excellence which 
others in former ages, as well as in the prefent, have fo 
fuccefsfuUy endeavoured to attain. 

To be diftiriguilhed as a lawyer will hencefom ard 
be your ambition; and, when the various acquirements 
which are necefiary to compoie this character are con- 
fidered, it is not to be wondered at that neither many 
have had the courage to attempt, or the abilities or 
Che good fortune to fuftain it. 

But now I have fucceeded in my endeavours to dc- 
monftrate the relation that fubfifts between you and 
thofc who have been hitherto confidered as fo awfully - 
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fcparatcd from you, I am fenfiblc of a new difficulty 
which will preient itfclf, and which is really the more 
formidable becaufe it is not apparent to the firft view; 
and I am anxious to anticipate it be&re we enter par- 
ticularly into the variety of objcfts that lay before 
u^ : this difficulty originates in the confufipn of our 
ideas of excellence, or rather of qux application of 
tl;M3fe ideas to pradice. 

The hwoian wipd is capable of vaft exertions^ and 
poffcflfctb, doybtleife, great powers, but it is ncvcrthe- 
lefi fubjeyS: -tp the dominion of an invlfi^le caprices 
ijhU caprice may be recognized, however, by th^ nu« 
roerous (:bange$ i% produces ii} the opinions of men, 
if not conccrping the intrinfic nature of things, at 
ieaft. of the modes of their dcmqnftration. I will 
jpcak, for inftancCrof cjoqueiice as a part of the grand 
ilibje/^ before u«; In one age he whp can prelcnt to his 
auditQrs the fimpleft figures clothed mxh the wild, yet 
hantponious langxi^ of natures is cpnlider^d as the 
yiioft eloquent; yfi aiH>ther, thefe ftrains of nature, 
however they may be venerated for their antiquity, or 
admired for their fimplicity, are no longer confidered 
by xh£ mafterp of eloquence as able of themielve/i to 
cfearm wankind. Undf r q^ form of governnjent, hf 
wibo cao knd tht pi/fioos at bi^ will, is conGder^d 9» 
fiPcelliAg b oratory in prppprtion to xiK 4efp9itiffli of 
^ri*i%oiDioii f)VCT theflji m^fr aumhitr form of gp- 
vernment, fuch attempts af^ confuiered as ridiculoysp 
M^ m ivdgrtJie«t alof^ is to be cppvinc^ by the 
ilr^ngA pf reafonijog or jk vr^ng^pi^w pf argur 
mc»t; m iitt:b.« ftftte ik^ moft acy^e reafpn^r if 

cfteemcd 
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cfteemed to be the grtateft ordtori and £> of a tbou^; 
£md other diftini5tians> arifingi from the, iDfkieac^rQfrr 
circumftwiccs, which it is .ufmieccfikrylo irnne it thiso 
time. Yet, in all thefc exertions, the ccalftituerKSfrftrt^; 
of eloquence ate the fafnej m rnU -agts and gc^c^- 
1M11CS9 in^gidacion, jodgoi^nirj ll^flg^^ge wilL:i^^«h^ 
ccffary to the orator, whethw l«i bo ^pgagpd \a cft^n^i 
ing the rude fi>n& of nature^ in htr^nguin^ I tu{&i|itiiQii#} 
crowd of <5iri2ens, in addrcfling fk fenatq^ or i« rS!if§*ii ^ 
ing with a judge: they who are. anxiotis to cxcjclj J4-. 
bour only to ada^A: aad.mould cheic;dj0erent q^iti«li 
to the capacities and indinatibna of dicir audience. .« 
Thofe orators, then, who truly dcferve .the i»t«|p>! 
wiH fbapc the eflPtiGoris of their eloquence ai^ocwrdShg 
to the prevailiiig tafte or prgudicc of the titneain 
#faich tbey live $. fo that he who in a totnti^onv^^t^ 
Imh borne «way the |>alm for declamation, vfoiMl 
tmdrr a monarchy, have been eqtla^y emihenticrf^^rf^ 
difpaffiDHacxi reaibning« This is thfi/pecidtar talcnt^f]^ 
gr^ssc mind, and indeed its difttngofi&iogch^r»($erift^<^ 
th^ it knows bow and when to bend AtkK before thb^ 
ittvifible butifiighty influences of the htntian chara<%er> 
wMdifeem to impart to it a thou&od di^ent naturt% 
^kh^ut weakefiif^, tmKh ieis wkhout iofing, 'm own 
)]¥6per energies; that it candiftinguifli between a totai 
fictifioe towhitnand paflion and the occafionalof&r rings 
Whi^h M«^0ky will fpraedmes claimi that it knglvs 
the time tit Vhieh to return to its own biasj. in (borl* 
thut k i« abk to dlicem ail thofe innumerable (hades 
^ variety in rtiOttJding its exertions, which the gene* 
^atky^ tnanJtXHdpafs ov^, without trm draaming 

that 
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that diey exiil, and. to the want of which diicemmeitt 
ihany mea owe thofe mifcarriagcs> that excite Act 
only their own hmentadonsj but the furprife and grief 
of their friends. 
- It is impoffible to mark out to you how and upon 
what occafions the diftindions to which I allude are to 
be formed^ or even to analyze their nature;, it is 
enough that I put you upon your guards by telling you 
that there is a neceffity for you to attend to them: 
when you get into life> you muft watch for them ; and> 
depend upon it| you will find^ in the experience of 
every day^ fufficient reafbn to rejoice that you were 
forewarned. 

You will now begin to conlider thofe great exam-^ 
pks of wifdom and learning and eloquence^ to whom 
I have alluded, in the true point of view; you will 
look up to them as models^ which you are determined 
not only to imitate, but to equal. Here then come 
in the diftinftions of which I have juft fpoken : in 
what way do you propofe to imitate them ? You are 
going to perufe once more the orations of Cicero in 
their native language, with the^claffical beauties of 
which you have fortunately an intimate acquaintance; 
and I dare fay, fiom the views with which you will 
now look upon them, you will be engaged in a pleafure 
with which you have been l^therto perhaps unacquaint* 
ed. You will be enchanted s you will exclaim. Yes I 
fuch (hall be my efforts ; fuch (hall be my eloquence; 
I will aftoniih, dazzle, and confound my auditors by the 
novelty, the rapidity, .and the ftrength of my figuresj 
thefe beauties I will make my owns and^ ifpofiiblcj I 

will 



will improve them. . Take care, my ^nd! thi$ is 
the very rock upon which you are the more likely to 
fplit> becaufe its furface is overfpread by m invidng 
verdure.: enamoured as you now are of the beauty of 
the Roman orator^ you would, probably,, w^re youia 
a court of juftice, follow him without referve j you 
would be : vehement as he was vehement, and you 
would attempt to captivate and lead the paflions as he 
did. Thank God,you have time to rcfleft, and will 
therefore efcape the danger of incurring ridicule whiift 
you are driving fot excellence. Remember, my 
friend, you will not be in a tumultuous forum, ha^ 
ranguing a licentious muldtude of ciuzens, or endea^ 
vouring to move the paflions of a dclpotic judge.— • 
No ! you will be an advocate for rights already afcer- 
tained, and protected by laws, to which the judges yon 
addreis owe implicit obedience and by which they are 
bound to decide. Your buflnefs will be to define> np^ 
to entreat; to reafon, not to declaim: hence my argu* 
mcnt: you mull confult thefe mighty orators; you 
muft acquire their energy; you muft transfufe the 
Attic fpirit and elegance of their comp9fitions into 
your own; but, I repeat to you, this' muft be dom^ 
with the clofeft attention to die difference of your 
fituauon from theirs. The Greek and the Roniaa 
would laugh an Englifli advocate to fcorn, were they 
to hear him addrefs a Brin(h court of juftice after the 
fafhio^ of an orator in the forum. 

la this doArine of imitadon there is a great deal of 
curious and abftrufe learnings which fcldom engages the 

attenfton 
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attention df young mcnj though, in fkft, it is only 
ivhilc wc are young that we arc at all interefted in the 
acquifition of it: but I will not at this time purfuc it t 
I may takcf fomc future ojipdrtunity for this purpofc, 
in the coiirfc of our corrcfpondencc : I (hall therefore 
content myfclf, for the prefcnt, with having aroufed, 
by a hint or two, fome curiofity in your mind upon the 
lubjcft. The only thing that I will attempt to prcfs 
further upon you juft now, with rcfpeft to it, is die 
neceflity that cxifts for its inveftigadon. Believe me, 
I would not willmgly be founjuft to you or to myfclfas 
to wafte the time which is fo valuable to us, in ufelefs 
difquifitions upon abftracl theories ; I muft therefore 
plainly tell you, once for all, that I will not adduce any 
one maxim, or recommend a fingle rule for the rcgula- 
don of your conduft in the courfc of your ftudies, 
which I am not firmly convinced may and ought to be 
applied roprafticc. 

Without going, then, into further particulars at pre- 
fent, I will leave this upon your mind, that the making 
foch diftin6tions as I have mentioned, is, as a general 
principle, worthy of your attention and examination, 
whether it be corifidered as relaring to the extended 
profped of life, or confined to the immediate pur- 
pofes of legal excellence: it is applicable, nay, it is 
neccffary in every ftudy that improves and exaks the 
man; and it is particularly advantageous in forming 
the mind to acquire and to fuitain an eminence in that 
^ofcffibn ^ich has fo clofe a conne&ion with all the 
Secret Iprlngsahd open movements that influence and 
'agitate Ac human charafker. Farewell ! 
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I otr are right f this is not the age of application; 
jind what is the copfcquence? It docs not furnifh, in ' 
ja fimilar proportion^ thofe examples of great ta]en;s 
which graced the times,, when men were wont to 
eftimate the valge of their lives, not by the ^extent or 
Jhe variety of their amufements, but by the acquire- 
fticnts they had made in learning and philofophy. 
Yet one cannot but wonder, fometiipes, that this noble 
fpirit hath> fo greatly declined, when all tjie circum- 
ftances of life combine to enliven it. What fcience is 
there that is cither ufcful or, agreeable in the world, 
that hath not, in fome meafure, been opened and ex- 
plained by thofe fons of induftry, whofe labours have 
fnipothed the rugged p^ths that leadi to the teniple? 
What fpccies of learning that can allure, the rudiments 
of which have not been inveftigated, and its alpcritics 
foftcned by thofe vigilant fpirits? By them the coni- 
munications which ignor^ce and prejydicc have Co 
long kept clofed, have been opened and rendered ealy 
between the various claffes of fociety, while the hands 
of elegance and re/inciiient have ftrcwcd thp w^y wjth 
Howers. 

But there is a ftrange perverfenefe in the hym?n 

mind! it can generate i4c4^, rapid, yet moft exquifitely 

tcautiful and corrcft : unlels, however, it be urged by 

* foxnt imperious neceffity, it will fcldom exert its powers 
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to appty thefe ideas to praftice; nO| not even to ob- 
tain the objedt of its fondeft wiQies. The ardent tra* 
veller is to be found amid dangerous and gloomy 
mountains s the loiterer is to ho feen wandering among 
the cool and refrefhing fcenes of the valley below: 
)ret both thefe fet out to attain fome certain pointy to 
reach fome deftined home. You will fay. What won- 
der that riie one (hould hailen to leave his rocks ^nd 
fands behind him, or that the other, delighted with the 
fcene, Ihould feck repofc in the inviting bowers of 
cafe ? But what a (hocking perverfion of all reafon- 
ing is this ! The path is appointed as the medium 
through which we muft reach the end of our journey j 
and he is certainly the happieft man who gains diat 
point by the eafieft and the pleafanteft way: but what 
U the office of this pleafure ? It is not to allure him to 

'indolence, it is to invigorate and refre(h him as he 
proceeds. He, then, who iuflFers his journey to be 
retarded by the beauties of the way, prevents their 
proper Influence. This is the true idea ; a point is to 

*be attained; we cannot attain it without labour i wc 

' feek to alleviate this labour, but ftill the point is to be 
attained. Now, in truths all labour that is deferred is 
doubled, A man had perhaps better be confiftcot, 
and give up his point at once, rather than delay his ex- 
ertions until his ftrength is gone. Can it be doubted 
that the profeflcd man of pleafure is a better and more 
relpeftable character, and, for the prefent moment at 
leaft, a more happy one, than he is who has ftarted in 
the race of honour without having the refolution to con- 

" tinuc in it? Such a man, by exciting expeitations which 



be tluis (iecfiiK&to gmtify> has fdii^d for himfeif chains, 
not oiily of flarcry, but of dtflionour. 

The dirc^ purpofc of this letter is to imprefs upon 
yotrr mind this idci, that every man who propofes to 
reach excellence, Ihould acquire a fpirlt patiendy en- 
dorant of laboUr. Point me out, if you can, any profef- 
fioi) in which A man ts able to lift himfelf above the mul- 
titude without labour proportionate to the exaltation 
which he i6 ifeeking. Look to the profeflion of arms, 
to the church, to pbylic : can the profeflbr in any of 
thefe diftinguilh himfelf without labour i Look to 
the light and elegant amufements of life, and even 
in thcfc you will invariably find, that a well^tempered 
apidication is neceflary to procure even ordinary ap* 
plaufe ; how then in a ibience, like die law, can you 
exped to n& without cultivating this fpiritof labour? 
For^my part, I proteft I do not know any purfuit in 
life that requires fuch various powers: tafte, imagina*' 
tion, eloquence $ nay, what is the mofl: difijicult, yet tb^ 
mofl ncceliary part of the cbarafter of a lawyer re* 
mains yet to be mentioned. We (hallni:Klo& our 
time if we dedicate a moment to examii]tc the form- 
ation of this charaAer; the refult^ I doybt noc, will be 
that which J am fo earneft to inculcate upw your 
mind ; a conviftion of an inviolable necefl^ty for cuji* 
tivating habits of laborious application, if yoo WQvkt 
dlftinguiih yourielf in your profeflion. 

And I fpeak of this defire of excellence as th^ only 
adequate motive to induce the mind to an unremit- 
ting exertion. Some motive there tnufl: be to adion, or 
nothing wiU be done ; for there is a n^pural averfion in 

»2 the 
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the htimah mind from labour; the profpei5l: of advan^ 
tage or pleafure can alone aroufe ic from its native in-^ 
doknce. A love of excellence is a motive of the beft 
Idnd; lee it therefore be attended to : this it is that 
will lift usj in fome degree^ above the debafement of 
6ur prcfent ftate ; this ic is that has diftinguKhed the 
few noble minds from whom virtue and knowledge 
have emanated upon the world. 
, But what need of many words to difplay the wof- 
thinefs of this motive ? We will now proceed to 
inveftigate the neceffity of aftion, fince we are per-* 
fe^ly iatisfied of the motive that urges to it. 

The ftudies by which a man may gain the fummit of 
legal excellence are iiifinitely varied : He muft pofleis 
the mod oppofitc qualiciesj and be capable of exer-^ 
tifingthemj he muft have a quick difcernment, and 
yet a fteady undcrftanding; he muft not be deftitutc of 
imagination, yiet muft he poflcfs a found judgment; he 
muft- know books, yet be well learned in mankind; 
the fubtlc technicality of law, and the enlarged beau- 
ties of claffical learnings the Iblitary habits of ftudy 
and the c;afy refinements of aftivc life muft equally 
diftinguilh him: in fine, he muft unite in himfelf all 
thbfe noble and ufcful qualities, by which he may at 
once command the attention of the acute and the 
learned, and render himfclf intelligible to the moft or- 
dinary capacity. Let him remember that every eye 
is bufy in the difcovery of his weakneffes, that every 
car is open to the detcftion of his errors. 

^hat a field is here for exertion! and yet I have 
prefentcd you but with a hafty and imperfeft Iketch of 

the 
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the arduous tafkyou arc about to undertake. But our 
corrcfpondcncc is not confined toftridt and formal rules: 
what is onnittedi or but (lightly touched upon at one 
time, may be more particularly difcuffed at another ; 
and at this entrance upon it, I have no other intention 
than to prcfent to you a view of general principles 5 
accompany me with patience, and we will in time de- 
fccnd and apply thefe principles to particular propo- 
fitipns. , ■ ' ' 

He who has not a mind fufceptible of the habits of 
labour, or willing to acquire them, will never fuccccd 
at the bar: if fyich a man (hould ent^rt^in a d^fignof 
ftudying. the kw, I wpuld advifc him tp lay it afldc. 
I bare before fajd th^t I do not me;m to idarm yoMi 
but it would be a forry proof of friendfliip to deceive 
you with a fsdfe r^pn^fentationof-things.: J kno> Kow 
pfeafing it is tp jhfe young mind to have cafc.ind ho* 
nour prefented to it ; but the combination, if. not im- 
natural^ is :it le?ft a: very rare one 5 and the: hope <tf 
meeting with it ought never to be indulgcdi . To 
attain to an eminence in the law> is to attain: to a 
great honours the labour, therefore, muft bcpfopon- 
tionatc. . . ! . .1 - 

Men are geaerally inclined to hope -that their paiftir 
cularlot will be^^by feme means or. otber> .lightened 
from that weight which fcencis to be iQipofed upon the 
general conditions of - life ^ they arc; -apt to fuppolc 
that by an art or a good -fortune peculiar to themr 
Xelves, they can avoid the difficidties that have bb* 
ilruAed pthers^ and ihorten the road that leads to 
Tichcs or.fame. This notion iprings from felf-lovc^ 

03 that 
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that ttiighty aftd prolific parent of falft ideas i and this 
is one of the moft felfc flic ever generated to dccciirc 
mankind. I am far from thinking that it is ufelefs to 
learn, by the examples of other men, to fliun the evils 
or to overcome the obftacles that have impeded their 
courfej I mean no fi^ch thing; my intention is tode« 
fend jotf mind againft irtipreflions which may have a 
tendency to weaken it ; and this hope of chiding Ja-» 
bour is one of thofe imprefliona^ Look around you; 
fitrWy the works of arr; judge if they can be raifedj 
ewti the moft trifling of them, without labours contem- 
plate the W6rks of Naturej and fee with what flowriefs 
and nu^ificence of operation Ibe compktes even her 
boni^ft objefts« Why flioidd you expe£t to beex** 
empctd from this univerfal lot ? 

Refift, tjken^ in the eiForts you are about to tnake 
lor eoainence in the profeffion.of the law, (bis fal*^ 
ladous hope of attaining to it by tfaeeaiy paths of in* 
dDlence ; fodb a hope is very a)kiring> and the coitditi- 
on of fuch a caxididate for honour may appear enviable; 
bue matk the end! He is iiuiul^ng himfelf ^nidO: the 
carc^fles of the children of pleafure^ wbo^ captivated by 
the fallies of his wit and the efFufions of his fan^, 
tepBtj him for his eiertiona by flatteri^ hini with the 
hopeof^MXit exceiknce: be believes the fyrens, and 
afi^ady anticipates the ^e he purpofes to gaim 
Again he joins the thoughdefs circle, but intends iboa 
to ^uit it, or, perhaps,' believes, he has difcovered the 
«t of unrtingftudy with indulgence; he is therefore 
^afily defeined; ahd whilehe is dreaming of honours 
y^t to be acq[tiircd*,* xxt enjoying profpefts of hoit jet 

to 



to }pt realized, the filent, perfevcring fon of labour, 
vpon whom he has long looked, as frprn an eminehce^ 
iprings up before him, and fcizcs the prizfc. ' 

This frequently happens, even to men of genius, 
m almoft every profeflion j but in none, I believe, 
does it fo often occur as to thofc who ftudy the law: 
let it be your particular care to Ihun this dilgrace. 
£lvery thing that is excellent and honourable lies be- 
fore you 5 remember, however, that thefc things are 
not to be obtained but by diligence alone. I do not 
pretend to fct forth a new fentiment i it has been the 
fcntiment and the prafbicc too of excellent men in 
every age. 
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You feel no' difficulty in aflcnting to my general 
doftrine of the neceflity of labour, and you agree that 
a habit of application ought to be attained ; but you 
complain that its progrefs is too flow to afford any 
great . encouragement to perfeverance : you fay that 
day paffes after day engaged in ftudy, and you do not 
perceive a proportionate acquirement of knowledge. 
My dear friend, do you want to reduce. wi(dom and 
learning to a meafurement of feet or inches? Wouldyou 
weigh out knowledge by the ounce ? The, complaint 

04, you 
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you i&ake has been urged by manyj and I dou'bt nof^ 
that^ influenced by a fimilar cauie, many have relin- 
qui(hed every noble attachment in life. 

What do we ndcan when we fpeak of labour ? Have 
we a notion of pleafure ? Do not let us torture and 
confound ideas to pleafe our inclinations: thepardcu- 
iar labour to which t allude is that of a mind, bent 
upon a thorough invefligadon of the firft principles of 
fcicnce. Now if> upon the firft application of thought, 
^he fecrct nature of theft principles were to be difco- 
ycred, would there be any difficulty ? and if no diffi- 
culty, would there be any labour ? All firft principle$ 
are dry and embarraffing, confcqucntly, they are at 
once unintcrefting and full of perplexity ; yet they tauft 
be undcrftood ; all fciencc hangs upon a difcovery of 
the true natuit of firft principles, and this is not to 
be obtained but by examining them minutely as they 
occur to our obfcrvation. Is it reafonable then to. 
exped that the progrefs of a young inquiring mind 
Ihould be rapid, or its difcoverics multifarious ? No 
fuch thing I Did our acquifitions of knowledge dc- 
|)end upon the powers of imagination, the cafe would 
be othcrwife i but it h not fo : and, I believe, upon 
this principle, we may account for the little incKnation 
which men of a powerful genius ufually feel for appli- 
carion ; the celerity of their imaginations forms but 
an unplcafant contraft with the tardincfs of fcientific 
purfuits. 

And It was with a view to this parricular idea that I 
fpokc, in my laft lcttcr,fof the avcrfencfs of the human 
mind from labour. Adlion and labour are two ideas, 

fimilar. 
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fimilar in their generic naturp, but difFcrtng in tbqr 
fpecific quality, and confequently as diftinft from each 
other in their influences as any ideas, even the moft oppo-f 
fite, can be. The mind is adlive enough in thp creation 
of its own pativc fancies ; and^ perhaps, to be free from 
the neceflity of any other occupation, will be one of the 
privileges of a nobler ftate of exiftence than the prefent* 
where there may be that connedlion between the powers 
of the judgment and thbfe pf th? imaginationi, M(hicH 
there is not, itior can be now: but, at pt€fent> th^ 
mind has no natural difpofition to that for^ of laboutr 
which confifts in acquiring a facility in the fqrcc of 
terms ancf defcriptions of forms. Every inquiry of 
this fort is therefore conftrainedi hence the flownefs 
and difficulty of its progrefs in fuch a work. The 
mind loVes not inferiority, and the neceflity of this 
labour is . the proof of an inferior ftate of being, in 
which, it is to be obferved, that nothing attains fud7 
dcnly to maturity. 

But if the neceflity I h^vc mentioned fprings fronj 
this fource, ftill the fource exifl:s ; it is our bufinefs in 
all fuch cafes to Ihape our conduft by fubmiflion to a 
power which we cannot repel. Why fliould we waftc 
our time in making inquiries into Its nature y inqui- 
ries which never can be fatisfied, an.d whichj if fatif- 
ficd, would ftill be ufclefs. 

You fee, then, that there is a neceflity for the invct 
tigation of firft principles, if wc would attain to 
fcience ; and that, from the very naturrpf that invcf- 
tigation, and the rcluftance of * the mind to purfuc it, 
the progrefs will, be flow : but this, is the coniequencc 
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of a geheral law of nature^ and you muft have Itimt 
lefs chain I am willing co think you havc> if you cannot 
Bclp repining at the fubmiflion you muft make to that 
law. Pray, my friend, did you ever meet with the 
man who could meafurc his progrefs in fcicncc by 
cleiar and cxad definitions ? I know that nicn are apt 
to fay. What improvements this man has formed! 
What difcoveries that philofopher has made in a mo- 
ment'! arid then they turn from this admirable fight, 
and contemplate their own tardy motions with difguft* 
But thi^ k viewing things through a very falfe me- 
dium : in' the firft place, it fpringsfrom that miferabic 
but common fource, envy, and in the next place, it 
may be accounted for by the inattentive carclefs ^yc 
with which we view the labours of others, while every 
Jympathy of feeling is alive at the contemplation of 
our own. The truth is, we are idhaftc to make our ac- 
ijuifitions, and therefore we are upon the watch to ob- 
ftryc every rnotion, and to mark eVefy circumftancc 
ihat appears to produce delay; add to this that impa- 
tience of application, which never fails to lengthen 
timein our apprchcnfiori. Ifweconfider thefe things wc 
fhallriot long be furprifed at the. pain with which moft 
men purfue their firft ftudies, nor that they are relin- 
qUiihed by many almoft as foon as they are begun. 
Every failureof the memory*, every wcaknefs of the in- 
te1Ic<?l:, every influence of indolence, which we feel in our 
own ftudy, oppreflcs us. But do we thus eagerly pene- 
trate into the ftudies of other men ? Of thofc who have 
failed in their firft gradations towards fcience we do not 
hear, and cannot, therefore,' have any knowledge. Of 

the 



the ftccefsiful wc Icarh their fucccfs alone. How many 
hours^ of fevcfe application, how many laborious and 
perhaps hopclcfs encounters with ftubborn principles, 
have preceded chat fucccfs, we feldom arc led to in* 
quire. 

Wc arc about to enter into the depths of fome in^ 
tricatc fciencc ; we muft therefore inform ourlclves 
thoroughly of the nature of its firfl: principles, and 
we find our progrefs tardy ; if we are unhappy at this, 
let t!S refleA that one of thefc two things muft be, cu 
thcr diat this difproportion of our progrefs to our de* 
fire is, as^ I havfe obfcrved, a general law arifing from 
the very condition of things; or that the common lot 
of mankind is of a nature different ifrom this, and our 
particular fortune an exception ffdm that lot I believe 
a very fmall portion of our time, devoted to this difqui-^ 
fition, would foon fatisfy us that we are as well off in 
this refpeft as any of our fellow-labourers. 

Away then with this defpondcncyi let perfeverancc 
reign in its dead. You are a man, and you mud: be 
content to take life upon the terms on which other 
men have uken it; and when you contemplate the 
works of learning and genius that have been com-* 
pleted, and that have obtained the admiration of die 
world, remember that they have bicte tlit produce of 
tmlj alciK>ugh you taimot trace it in all^its^ gradation^ 
and remember alfo, that there is no barrier in the nature 
of things, which decef&rily oppofes the fame happy 
corifequtnces from your labour. Every man is a mU 
erocofmto himfelfi heisia particular fpecimen of the ge- 
nerai charafterj thisfpecimenjitis true^ may take varioiSs 
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Ihadcs am^ forms^ but ftill the chara£^ remains. 
What has been done by others of your fpccics, you 
need not defpair of being able to aceompliih> if you 
afc determined to exert yourfelf, and havc'not had the 
folly to attempt a ta(k, which in its extent exceeds 
your capacity J the ftrength .of which it is pur duty 
^nd intercft to examine. 

] In thus endeavouring to arm you with difcrimina- 
ilon and fortitude upon this important fubjeiSt, I know 
I have omitted many arguments^ fome, ' pcrh^s> the 
moft obvious ; but I have purpofely forborne, to urge 
them i you may fupply them yourfelf, ^ If, however, 
any further difficulties occur to you on this head, qom^ 
municate them freely to me ; I will cheerfully en^ea-^ 
vp^r to remove them, ^ Adieu I , 



• LETTER IX. 

-W H V do you befitatc to make ufc of the licence 1 
jgave yoii 'm niy laft letter ? I do oot woncier at th? 
.doubts an4/ears that-ppip/efs ypx^s and^ perhaps, I at? 
oot forry fpr^tl^ep j they ^rc fore marks of that, inge- 
j^uoufneis yfhj^^h M ^.^^ ftriking feature of a clal&cal 
jxiitid. In undertaking the ^u^y of a fcience> fo. va^ 
tlQia^ as that formed lay ^hc>ws of thi^ country,;I aru 

aware 



iwkit that you arc about to attempt an arduous talk. It 
is true, the tdents and labours of profeffional men have 
furniflied you with moft valuable clues, that will con** 
duftyou through its thoufand technical intricacies. 
But ftill yoU complain' of other difficulties, which re* 
quire different aid. You tell me that you ftill look for- 
ward with apprehenfion, becaufe, the more clofcly you 
examine the objefl of your purfuit, the more you per- 
ceive, or chink you perceive, the inadequacy of your 
power to accomplifli it. This idea is certainly no lefi 
difheartcning than indifference to labour is enervating, 
J can readily enter into this fentiment, and I wifli I 
could as readily give you a* remedy for it : what I cai^ 
do, I will i and I am the more anxious to effeft this, as 
I am well convinced that he who ftudics without fom^ 
degree of confidence in his own powers, and fomc af- 
furance of ultimate fuccefs, is not only a very unhappy 
being while engaged in an honourable purfuit, bpt is 
?lfo in danger of becoming ftill more unfortunate, by 
being driven from his manly purpofe^ 

This complaint may be treated, in the way of gene- 
^Idoftrine, as applicable to the cafes of many ftudentsi 
or of particular obfervation as it concerns the peculiar 
fituation of your mind. Suppofe we dedicate a mo- 
ment to each of thcfe i at all events we (hall not lofe 
much time, even if no good confequences follow i »ncl 
Something may occur that may be ufeful to you. 

When the love of fcience firft glows within the bo- 
fom of the young and inexperienced ftudent, all i^ 
beauty and dcfirc i every moment is reflcfted upon 
with forrow that has not been devoted to ftudy. He 
^eins so be travelling through a country, ^in ^hich 
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flowers appear to fpringup on evejry fide^ which he hat 
neither fufficient leifure to examine, nor power to 
colled. Allured by the delightful prolpe£b, howevefi 
he continues to roam without thought, and to pluck 
whatever comes within his reach without judgment; 
bis nofegay becomes large and various, and he flatters 
hirafelf with endlefs pleafure in the contemplation of 
its beauties; when lo ! he prefently perceives that he 
has miftaken weeds for flowers, and his nofegay be- 
comes the fubje£t of* derifion: at length he is tai^bt 
that greater pains and a more difcriminadng eje are 
neceflary in bis refearcbes ; he finds alfo that he muft 
confine his courfe to narrower bounds than heretofore ; 
chat he muft be content to examine a few only of 
the numerous produftions that furround him : then 
k is that he begins truly to comprehend the objeft 
of his labours^ and then, too, it is that this fear, of which 
I have been fpeaking, comes upon him ; now he finds 
chat he has been fadsfied with a mere childifh plcafure; 
chat he has effeded little, becaufe little has beenun* 
derftood. He meets with a new race of beings who 
have fiudied with accuracy the natures of one or two 
pf the produ£lions of this variegated country, and who 
arc able to defcribe them in appropriate terms ; this he 
alfo attenn^, and is amazed to feel his incapacity, 
^ith what contempt docs he now look upon his late 
purfuits and acquiGtions ! and with what apprehen- 
fioo does he enter upon the refearches which be is 
determined henceforward to make ! how many unfuf- 
f ected beauties flart up before him, and call for a di& 
crimination of their fubde natures ! He had coUeAed 
and appri»ved a thoufand flowers, he cannot now de- 
- 4 finp 



fine the prppcrti^sof one. ;, Wt^t is he to do? Shall 
he go and gather weeds again^: as ia the days of his 
priiline ignorance:? Shall he not rather (eek tho^ 
midl^rs, whomhe has juft heard with fuch delight, and 
inquire by what means they have arrived at this envied 
knowledge, ; 

Bur remembers my friend, when you arc compcUed 
to quit the charming wanderings of general literature, 
10 engage in the more difficult b^t more important 
purfuit of particular fcience, that you arc not alone j 
many from neccffity, and not a few from choice, hare 
engaged in (imilar labours, and, by the power of 
pcrfcverance, have overcome (imilar deprcihons* 
But you iay, it is not from any idea that labour is un- 
ncccflary, or from any diflikc againft it, that the. fear of 
which you complain arifes,but from a comparifon of the 
powers you poflefs with thofe which fuch labours appear 
to require: but I would a{k you, Have you fully and 
minutely informed yourfelf of the extent of either of 
thefe ? If you have not, which is moft probably ^he 
cafe, then be aflfured that a talk remains to be perform- 
ed, which mull: not be left unaccompli(hedi it will be 
a very ncccflary help to the forming of your judgment 
upon this important fubjed. You fay, you have jufl: 
begun to look at the works of our beft legal authors, 
not fo much for information as for the gratification ^f 
your curiofity ; and, whichever waf you turn, dark- 
nefs and difficulty pre&nt themfelves. But ought 
not this to convince you of your inability to form 
any dccifive judgment at prefent ? for if fuch obftruc- 
tions appear^ they cannot furely be removed by the weak 
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and trandent attempts of a moment You fee as yik 
nothing to charm the imagination ; and your mimorjr 
fccms abfolutely repugnant to any fort of commerce 
-with the technical niceties of fpecial pleading, or the 
iKU more abftrufc learning of freehold tenures : yoti 
do not deny the utility or the importance of thcfe 
branches of Englifli jurifprudence, but you deipatr of 
ever being able to comprehend them. My dear 
fiiend, I muft refer all this to the fame fource of igno- 
rance and inexperience ; and I am convinced that a 
change of opinion in this refpeft will be the natural 
confequence of a mature acquaintance with your pro" 
fcflion. 

But I would advile you not to truft implicitly to 
what you yourfelf fay ; fearch your own mind and in- 
clinations thoroughly; this doubt of your capacity 
may have a fccret relation to an averfion from labour. 
Thisalfo may be the cafe with refpeft to the fears you 
fcem to entertain, that after all your ftruggles, fucccfs 
may ftill refufe to fmile upon you, and that thus your" 
fife will prove a fliocking compound of fatigue and 
mifcry. But may it not be true that under this fear 
of the future, we would flielter ourfelvcs from the ex- 
ertions which we have no defire to make at the prc- 
fcnt. That many worthy candidates for fuccefs have 
^iled, is a pofition which no man will deny ; that with 
poverty and contempt merit has often 'ftruggled in 
vain, millions of virtuous tears have borne melancholy 
witnefsi but that the majority of thofe who have 
been baffled in their attempts have owed their misfor- 
funys to their own mifconduft, is alfoa truth which Ac 
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experience of life will fupport. No man who is de- 
termined not to dcfert himfclf, and who docs not feck 
tocxcufe an indolence of which he is afliamed, will for 
ever be proclaiming his fcafS ©f the event of manly 
exertion. Hope is the companion of fortitude, and 
fortitude is ever the ixunate of that bread which ha« 
learnt to fuftain the combat with unavoidable difficul- 
ties. You are engaged in an honourable profcffion, acd. 
1 know you would be proud of eminence in itj but 
you bok with doubt upon your talents^ and with fear 
upon your ultimate fuccefs. If the firft of thele does 
not prev^, do not permit the fecond to be a con-< 
queror: the firft is rcafonable^ it indicates a good Spi- 
rit, and deferves attention i it is only where it gains an 
afccndancy, that it becomes a misfortune : the fecond 
is of a mofi: flavifli nature j watch over it with.dili^ 
gcnce; it is a powerful and aJubde adverfary; it is not 
only in the prefent purfuit that it will haunt you: 
whatever you undertake that requires aftivity of 
body or vigilance of mindj (and what in this life i^ 
worth purfuing that does aoi?) will be blafted by it^ 
enervating influences. I fpcak npt of that manly fenfc 
of the incertitude of all human events^ whick is felc 
by the moft generous minds, which tempers our nobleft 
ardours, and regulates our bpldeft efiortsj bur I fpeak 
of that in&nuating, creeping fear, which chills the foul, 
anddeftroys, with a filcnt malignity, its beft concep- 
tions. With fuch a foe you muft not parly; oppofe it 
with your utmoft force till no trace of it recpain. 
Adieu! 
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JL HE bulinefs of this and a few following letters wil] 
be to point out to you an argument againft the two kinch 
of fear, of which I fpoke in my former letter, namely, the 
fear left your powers fhoqld prpve incompetent to the 
performance of the tafk you have undertaken, and the 
apprehenfion left, by the want of fuccefsT, the labdurs 
you fo greatly dread, inay lie rendered ufclefi. 

As to your incompetence ;o the talk of ftudying 
the Law J I would advife you to confidcr well how 
ypii have been led to conceive thus highly of the 
difficulties attending that ftudy, ^nd thus humbly of 
your own pov^rers; for there may be ftcret motives^; 
as Ihave before obfervcd, which may influence yoq 
to an opinion upon thefe matters, that will neither 
be allowed by rcafon nor confirmed by experience. 
The difinclination you feel may not be a difinclip- 
atipn from the general ftudy of the Law, taken as a 
ffiencp, ^>ut from thofe particular parts of it that 
appear harfh and ynintereftings and this may be (o^ 
although you do not fufpcft it: but you muft recolkft 
that, were you to reliriquifh the Law, you would find 
limiiar objdru&ions at the entrance into any otbei: 
fcience; phyfic, for inftance,'has its materia m£fay 
and thp firft principles of the anatomical ftudy n\uft be, 
in many rcfpcds, not only very abftrufc, but vd-y dif- 
i^ufting. Can . the moft heavy imagination conceive 
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anything more completely dry and tedious^ than fomeof 
thofe expofuions and commentaries that were once laid 
to load the reading of a young divine ? but of whicK 
indeed I know not whether it be the cafe at prefcnt. 
Even the taflics of the military fcience, when the 
general charafter of military commanders is conQ- 
dcred, do not ofFer^ I conceive, any thing peculiarly 
inviting to the fancy of a man of genius: I omit to 
tncnrion the grammarian, becaufe the ftudy of the ele- 
ments 6f language is ncceflary to every man who ap- 
pears as an advocate in our courts of jufticc ; elfe, were 
I inclined to dwell upon the labours of thofe, whofc 
Hvcs have been devoted to lingual difquifitions, I 
might point out hours of toil which would (icken the 
boldeft candidate for fame, and damp his moft glow- 
ing ardours. From that which creates fo great a dif* 
guft in your prefent ftudy, you would turn with equal 
diflike in every others for all fciences, I repeat, have 
their elements; thefe muft be undcrftood by the pupil, 
and they arc in their nature unwelcome to the fervid 
imagination of youth. Unlefs, therefore, ypu will be 
content to give up every connefkiori with fcience, you 
muft prepare yourfelf f6i^ thefe arduous conflids with 
firft principles. I leave unnoticed alfo the mathema- 
tician, the architeft, the Jiainter, and the reft of that 
filent multitude, who yet have never arrived at hmc 
widiout gobg through the moft laborious procefles of 
ihftruftion; nay, whofe 'very works will ever be 
efteemed by many As a continuation only of the fame 
pToccfs, even when the neceflity of recurring* to the 
rules of puerility is fuppofed no longer to remain. 
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if then there docs cxift in y^vr tnind this &cret ^ 
inclination to labour, you cannot apply a better rcnwdy 
thap a conyiAion of its folly. 

To reconcile you to an atteinpt whipb you fcem at 
prefent fq much to dread^i I will propofe to you^ in the 
^cft placCft to confider ferioyfly the nature of the ta(k 
you have undertaken j fcfondly^ the tinvp you hay^ to 
prepare ^ourf^lf for it; thirdly, the extent of yow* 
Sfbilitie^ (or its coihpletion; fourthly, the aid you ha?4 
already deriyed from your education^ and th^ afiiftaocft 
you. haye every certainty of reccivmg in your fiitura 
prog^fsj fifthly, the djeficienciea you labour under 3 
andit fixtblyi die reward. I vzill treat of thi^iip in fe* 
parate Iftters> and with them conclude^ ( ftuJlofii^f 
upon the dodtrine of labour : I will then pro<^ed,if \ 
aoi fuccefsful with you^j to point put further parts of 
your ways \^t it i$ of littlp life to be very folicitous 
a]boUt the diftantprogrefs of a journey which we have 
jjijot yet determined to undeital^e* ^arewel I 
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JTiRST, let us confider the nature of tlie taflc yoi 
]&avc undcrtakei^ : the ftudy of tbt EngliOi Laws^ 

.Every commimity haa found it necciflacy tQ eftablifh 
certain laws fqr the reg^a^iqn. af Jts membetsi aod 



tfcic^^lbfuaily have fcefcii yaHcd in their nature and «3t- I;: 
Ifefit, with lihc gtowth of the commnnhy rfitjr havfe 
btcn Ibrmcd to govern. WWlc the inhabitants atfe 
few aAd their maiiners fimplc, the laws are neither nit 
inerbm ttot complex i but when 14ic niembeh tt this 
tJOBMntinity begin to rtulcipljr, and tJieir habits of life 
^b^ome fcfinedj t!fe laws aHtime the femblance of 
tcifencc, and with the t<yntimied' improvement of the 
cbtmtiy in'^ttmtnerce and in art8> they at length trpeti 
intx> ah abftrtire and rtitikifarious learning. In the ftrft 
inftaTice> the lawi are eafily pt-ortiulgatcd and uhder- 
flobd by the great ^dy of the people ; in ihe fc«)nd> 
Afef ^gencrafe a body of proftflbrs, who Ibon betotftje 
adSftittfti ^mctous> and important dtfcriptiott of 
tiicnv ^ * - • ' 

Vf^ tlieories'dlf kW'h^ve thiis become Idadfed with 
karning-ahd perpfcxed wiA jfubtlcties, which yet can- 
not iefifefy feparated from the national jurifprudcncej 
Whktis tb' be done, even by the wifeft man, who has 
tiecn itidxiced by his fortune or his inclinations to the' 
Itudy of thb legal ifcienfcef Is he t6 lit down, knd 
tnomtt tprct that dejgencracy, which he conceives lo be 
too irfiially the dbtbpanion.of grcatnefs? Is he to be 
c^nftantly looking^ l^ck with a vam regret upon die 
Aty* 6f fimplicity that are gone f Tlic hours of a re- 
i^ttfe tha^ be i3ra^^oCct!pied, but this is not the buftneft 
W-4 m« of the wdrld. No, he will bend before ne- 
*ttffityir he willtcmpottw widi the torrent wiiich he 1$ 
liSyta&letd nrfifti ' j 

•^ Sifcfc^f onr fituationatthis moment; you weabtmt 
to ftudy the laws of a, country, famotxs fer the extent - 
'df its coouncrce with otheraations^ and for the riches^ 
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independence^ and number of its inhabitants. * tinder 
jfuch circuniftances> what muft not be the intricacy 
of its fyflem of jurifprudence? fince experience has 
eftablifiied this truth, that the numbers and riches of a 
people do not more frequently produce occalions of 
legal interference, than their freedom etcites them to 
* appeal to it* Yet, whatever may be your latent wilhes, 
whatever your affeAion for the ancient fimplicity, you 
mud fubmit to uke this fyftem as you find it, and de- 
termine upon purfuing it through all its intricacies. 

Leaving it to thofc profpund writers who have dedi- 
cated their days to the (ludy of man to remark upon 
the caufes that have produced the degeneracy.and the 
downfal of fyftems, you and I, my frien^, will under- 
take the more humble, but, I truft, not leis ufeful, 
taik of accommodating our minds to the prefentilatc 
of things, and of applying to the pradices and habits 
of mankind as much virtue and talent as we ffoSie^. 

As a multiplication . of : lam naturally produces a 
commenfurate intricacy in the lyftem, fo does that in* 
tricacy engender a degree offubdety intheprofeflbry, 
unknown to the fimplicity of primaeval jurifprudence. 
This hath happened to the legal polity of our own 
country • The inventions o^lhe Norman lawyecs 
have been improved upon by their fucceflorsj and 
although the liberality of modern ientiments m^,.in 
fome degree, hav^ eniat^d the notions and practice 
of our . courts of law, ftill they abound ^ith intricatt: 
fidions, which, if they do not enlighten thc.undei|- 
(landing) do at lead (harpen the wit and qukkeir the 
cunning of manJkind. 

When 



Wtenyou enter .as a barriftcc, ♦therefore,/ into the 
CQtflfts. of common lav?ft you inuft.aflbredly reckon 
upoti .'baying lo contend iwith men, who, whatever their 
calents-.miay be in tother rcfpcftsj have, at leafti thc.adr 
vantage .of poflefling a keennefs which is no where Ay 
cooipletely aequiitd a9 in the exercifes of the barj 
who are verled in the niceties of pradice, and who, {q 
fax from having any inotive to (pare you, will, perhaps, 
confiUer it as perfe£bly juftiflable to expoie you;* igno*^ 
ranee, oc deride your imbecility. 

Should you, hy your adroitnefs or your good forr 
timriimive a match for your antagonifts, you will have 
conguered only one obftacle agaiaft your fuccefs. 
Upon thcr bench fit: men of another idefcriptipn, whp 
will fearch with a penetrating eye, and develope your 
inmoft legal fouh who bring to their aflin^OPC^ not 
<mly the force of talents and kar diing, but the dig- 
flicfijpf experience and a fuperiQr fta^on; forthef^ 
perfonag^s, whofe judgment a long z^dj painful ferics 
of induftry has matwcdj' wit and eloquence have few 
chanm^if they are. not ie^oned with;4 jcpowledge of 
Hfe andjof law. 

It is true, the pradlicc of the prcfcnt day does not 
oftcn^affiaid tba'junior j^cOunfel, in our; courts of com- 
naon law^ an opportunity.of dircdlly addrcffing cidier 
the bench or the jury,'at;:leaft pot till he has been of 
feme ftanding; but do no; thefe judges hear and watch 
yon whil^ you are examining a witnefs? They do; 
and'tj^e examination of a wimefs is perhaps as true a 
Cttteripn jo( the foienfic talents of a profeflional man^ 
as j]^Q;p)pft elaborate harangue that was$yer addreflcd 
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« a juiy. Hem it is, that that blight into (he iidinaa 
cbaraaeri tbtt Mcnrate acquttntiuiGewith aa intffent 
ffMiffloitbii of kW, chat kceiineft of inceUedi:, wifbottt 
Which no itMiii wfil ever be fplenffid cic the iaor, maf 
fliifte with i ttioft pointed brittkuey. Ca|i j^ii, ^th^ 
AiETtth^ aid \>f thefe acquiremeocs, foccseed in mitiaag 
the tnstli froin the ha^cfened wifinefi? WiH jrou ac^ 
cetnpf> without thelb, lo foUoOr, through ail itsmafers^ 
the Warkliigb of a eKifty tnindj and dcvelq>c its litsnt 
iubtleties ? Can you hope, thus anpffified^ tD><]mir a 
ri}u(iint ciMftOIon from the alnvoft irapcnetrdflo tetaft 
hf ihti^rtiti to dircA with ckaineis the jeahfLxnA' 
m«Bt9ofttei{niyf to check wkh art thetra kkgufgak of 
ftelghoraDt? -TMs is a mtghty ufk! trnmigfaiy ihV 
dc^d li^ ttife thilltlkud^fs of young men that nedaiif 
Ml^Rfbled in thrcourCB^: but Mrherefore is k £>? This 
^e ihsB *tk9tit k^iytttt future part of our ism^irici; 
bur pfefeM purpoft is to afcertain the vaitoos parts lo^* 
whttfi your. diOf wSl be compofed. Lee ^g^be «»- 
Irnembcred^hen that ihe eaaniination of a mcm&^iffl 
\k ianong the %ariiell of your necefiary a?ocaifona as 
a junior counfcl, and that it is a very impocubnc ayiab^ 

* ft isaKb the p^ctiHar province of the junoxtitonspn 
Ihr pleadings, aiid to fee thkt^tbi^ att in etcry* ie^peft 
'^rreft i -^ iliMt ^ thefeiAclUdes what da t^SM ^ 
^at ^Itadii%, and has been ctRifidelred of late ^cMUs 
5s(n^aIrno£ imHfpedftble quaIigcadon« If jthe cafUfiPltf 
your <*cnt be toft fer want of fbrmaJky -hi ^ ^liiNt- . 
^ngs^^lK^ reputation 4a aifta^ce? che leadal^f -Mil 
^wi^liay^withlihefe things I have n«thkigl»4oM#; 
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i fcate tTiem to thy learned but younget troAcr. The 
junior then is the mantipoh whofe chara^cr the rc^ 
proaclf tmift faSHy he tnuft anfwcr for the coi^equeiices 
or&fs-inftancc yf ighotancc or negtefti' Tkis ft 
tMerrfbrc a doty lktfe,1f ^f th!fig,1cfi imp&eutit dUil 
^ Of the ^ exambisriSOn of ^it&efiKs; it fs not, to ht 
fiiri/ fa demoAftWti*^, fti' ks cxetiiHSo^i rf talent*; 
i»*idi pmmife anWn fti^or hottdurS; hvtt; conncifted 
a« i8> mc?ery rfi^a, witfithci*cH-btlti^bf a taiSffti 
« ncgKgence tri uhfc^^ilfiliiicm of iti j vAf apt *to CKsuk 
a fufpickm (har tifei^ flDtift be a deHeienSfi^'tdme^Mfiti 
Jbraieii wUl be I«t^ly5»per^dcd^at^^^ 
fool or a nitt^n wiMaii fA a^-pomt; iii'itit dearneft 
an4 4)ompfetkm of ^Jii<ih ifet On^f the intereft tJf ^ 
client but his awn' peiiboal leputa^n dfe, k lb dee]^ 
'faiTOlved* . .> ". V . '. ; ' :/ 

To t>n^e»t3 tliet>efoi«>'toiihe doiiitit*doar> a^^ 
^iCisdiiiScal iftitement of tbefkbdingnin tpfcief'mik 
iK^JMhidifc^ is eiig%;di i« the ipolNiire and ^<fiM 
dftty 4( a^niori updntlife 1m fmitciiicgtik oiif^ 
. hMfMd tpifepetids' i»t«ill eveims a^([04timed M^«d&^ 
fl^^ or negRgehce Ih'thk point will be lore toMtattf^ 
Ahdif one of twb'kiflaoces can %e fbimd of brflXiflft 
flicofrg ivhiiom: Ais qualifieation of fiechnicd fl»ifl» i 
iMnkf they ouj^fTather to be inemioood as fotsttnttb 
twtcpSons, than heM up as examples, fiqce the-eatau 
ttbh^fthi£ veryperfonage^, infphe of this4dScttH^ 
>4HI'<toftvince IIS }fi a momefit^ if propedy exaismiirfl 
'Mi %fiderAood, that nothing Ikort of die fcnee of 'a 
^KM'ilfombbatbn of genioa and of feficttoos ctrctial- 

ilances 
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Ranees could have fefcued any nuui (tam <lai^rs.«r2uch 
have overwhelmed mukicudes. 

I will not here, fpeak of fuch bufioefs as is oom^ 
prifed in motions of courfe and other forms. which 
come within, the compafs of eyery mmi M upon ipe- 
ci^l mption^r ma^iy, arguments, on .ppints.of law> arift* 
which fall fbrn^^iAies 1:0 the Jk>( :Qf a jufiior> and in 
«4iich the excrdoos of his re^fofwig powers and a<£f«> 
fdjay of h|s legal acq^ifitions are: fir^uently demanded. 
Hepeitis^ha^yioumuft be «qt|$ll^-.^pared to oi4x>fe 
yfiw adv<S|f^Fy, in all the gisnd principles of the 
iciencej..with a found judg^ arrange»eflC;r 

^.dcep[?c5luaintance,.notpjily with the fj^rit but with 
thjc jif ttcf of the law, yvith a k)tiowtedge» not only of 
|[^/al rulcsji but of particukr and; local cuftmn^ 

The junior may alfo have occafion, in the coutft o( 

^Ms pf ddie.e» to go into the tSheriff's Court* to the, Old 

Jbukyi^ Quarter Seflions;&c. In thefe coi^ts^ not 

Sobly. his ijudgmeat . but his tongue alfo^muftbe tx^t- 

^tdir I /pciiic.with All duerrcfpeft of Ihcriffs, jut 

.tte«i of the :pc4cc,,«ttidpc.t;ty: juries i yet, thofe whp 

k^afifp frequented the&rcourtsrtcaiinot bRt fqn^^tgnffs 

>i|live wi^efle^ 4e.unpleaAngrtTu?n?P^ of al^^uacioos 

iWiiinjgl(^ir Oyer dtfep difcriminatioa and profundity pf 

trtwught..: Thefe are bufy fcenes, in vhich if you 

. ^ix^aod hope to fuccecd^ (and iw fuch fcenea the 190ft 

,i?6il>ea>ljl€ ch^raftcrs .have been eminent,) yojui fl^pft 

iUEii^ th^fe jarring capacities. The crpwd W jgaj^lig 

^ht a (mart fpccch, a,ad fomc of thcrattornfcs tbatfwi- 

. d|^ bufinefs in thefe courts have been long ac(9J|tomQd 

to 



to all'thft livcfy kccnncflcs of prafticc ; they thcrifert 
expcft to fee a c;ongcniaI capacity in thofe they «n^ 
ployas counfcl i ^fad in Ihort, ixrill never think of giir^ 
lug a brief tb that man infha'has irnot, hbWev^r exr 
tended or refined his knowledge may bel • A Hiafp 
man i$ wanted to battle it over a writ of nnqifiry^ liiiid 
you will be infaUifily beat oa^of the field, in lpiie><af 
afuperiority in CYC17 other branch of tlie TcfenCe^ 5if 
you do not octafion^y difplay a legalifed edgt/^Adrk 
quickandunabaflipd lfjftija#ity; -r^ r :!r::^ 

To1)c aMc to aicet every oppcJnent Upon his 6^k 
ground, is an art which the lawyer- muft <tdndefceridtd 
fcara, feeing thetciam occafions that may demand the 
excrciie of it; anditis an^rt which has been acquirefl 
and;c3flcrciled heretofore by many great men. 

But do you mtcnd to remain a junior for ever? 
Hiive you no ambicton to be at fome future period k 
Jcadcr? A fcene of enterprife opens how before yoU, 
in which yoo may diiplay ail thofe acquirements that 
hw fo often, in other men^ fuccefsfuUy laid claim to 
thedteem and admiration of mankind. Thus advanced 
•ia^ur profcffiooal charadler, you may, with an unrc- 
ibained arm, di^w forth all thofe latent (lores of know- 
ledge with which kerning and experience have fur- 
nifibcd you. Yet this is not the time for repofc 5 the 
4uties of thb elevated rank are important and multr*- 
&rious< All the knowledge of legal doctrines, whe* 
ther theoretical or prai^ical, all the habits of ftudy, all 
the ftriengtb of a decfp and penetrating judgment, muft 
here be blended with a mellownefs of manners, to be 
aci^ired only in thefchool of life^and with a facundity 

which 
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mlc^b j$ tiic t^& of N«tuKe Bbae. Tm muft^ ttffe 
UV^^ to inQuence tin paffiom of a j^fy, tnd ^ am^ 
iKJAce tbi^ ttti^rftiiriduig of fhc judgci yott muflf ap- 
l^r.in ffiliike vftriod chancers of tht abftraft^d i«a« 
IbntiT <Dd tht lively lyit : the accurate deflner am! die 
idiifhirnil rhetorictaa ; the di^nqr of wifiioA and tht 
l^ciKqr of hu6iieft» die ncTFodnefs of eldquence and 
ijb^ eafjr ^miSarky of coloqay^ miift take rhtir turm 
in the vatiecies df your pxz&itt $ is iiiorty all chat b 
cxceBent in general* knowledge and tefioed tn kgal 
|q«l^gen«e mvA be called in to coo^te the diara^ter 
^ a ka(jkr in the courts. 

I ht^e hilheno i^x>ken only of oof coorts of com' 
m$tfi hw^ Another codeqoence. of the nmltifficstkm 
of laws wU bCf that they will braock out into adtMr- 
fiity of CfftetDfi, irUch teqmie a different apptkati&n of 
th^ tikptiof theftfofeflbr. This Isthe effe6twhich 
,it ha# prodtieed anioog us^ and hence the couru of 
ChaikPi^y>^ £xdbei|uer» the Ecclefiafiicsd» and other 
i^fi^m^ fo 4i#^rent in their modes of pra&ice from 
ilkoieof the courts of common kw $ henoe alfothe 
4ig^mk^%y x>f the progrefs of the barrifter in tfaoTe 
4ff3artme|itt from that of him ii^ho(e fok ftady hJk 
i^e^ntbe commofi and criminal law of die country. 

In the qourt of C hanocry, for inftancc, the feene is 
fAOrely altered s ahe wrangling of ^e Ibrum is et^ 
cfaanged for Ac r^aing of the ldioo]s» and the »ice« 
tk^ of the ^cifll pleadet- for the accuracy Of ffae 
ilraftfinan* The dficifion3 of the^ourtarenoeatdiii 
4it%b64of cmehne men, they ky in the broaft of on^ 
WMp whdatfhimfirlf gioreraed» notonly by the^edftofis 

a • of 



ftf hU predeceifiMrs, but by a peculiar kind of equity^ 
vUch profc&s ta aid the fterility or to corrc dl: tbct 
f^vtiit^r of the <:oittmon law, without oppofingit^dio* 
fHKca or violating its principles. Iq this court, thera^ 
forej lebere is no jury, whofe imag^aatioas the orator 
can hope to infiuence, or whole paflions to imflead; 
tU ^^rr, as I haye obfcrved, is cod nraibaing and nice 
i^quifitipni here poo is agitated ibm« of tht moft ab» 
^n^ and di^cul( learnii^ in the kw« 

M iktrt is not in this court any jury, fo there fel-> 
jfetn is ^y e«amioatioii of witneflfes tfiv4 ifoie. Thia 
important branch, therefore, of a junior's duty is herc^ 
with a ^ very few ex(:epdoos, whol^ unnecefiary: ftiU^ 
however, he has his tafk aflignedto faim> he has to 
apen the caufe as in the other courts^ he is at liberty 
to ioHow his leader ^with few iwrd% however, and 
with great cgudon) in a ^re& add4itifr t» die judgi; i 
udy,fcri|»pi^ amid thefe more retired^ but not le& 
Important icei^sof diiquifitiofi, you wittjin time, meet 
with th^ 90ft valuable QjpportuiHticss of diip^ung 
your talents^ You fpeak to a Cw%lt judfjRj commonlfF 
a deep ta:wyer and an clo(|ueitt; manir you are in a 
tourty where the otge&s pf titi|^tio& ut ufually of a 
aamrc more ioiportanc diaa the great multitude of 
tbafe which cooie before the courts of comsmi lawi 
you will not be liable to thoie uaplcafiuit inttfrroptioQS 
ftooi your brethreD> which young nan fo o&eu expe^ 
fience b the other courts: fo thai;, upon the whole» 
{f popuhttty be «ot:fofoo»aa|Btfed^thjis court as it 
may be in ihe.othen, if fomething of thebuftle and 
jfi^^i^fi^ of life, appear to be iacrificfd to a& oblivious 

progrefi. 
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progrefs^ llillmuch that adorns and humanircs thetha^ 
rafter of a man, much that adds to its dignity and leads 
to its elevation, may both be acquired and difpkjed 
here with a power which is not eafily attained by thofe 
whofc lludies have been direScd to the more buFy 
fcencs of the King's Bench or the Old Bailey, 

Although the doftrines and principles of this court 
are- certainly conne6tcd widi thofe of the common 
law in fome degree, ftill they involve within them, in 
a degree alio, thofe of the more expanded fendments 
of the civil and natural law ; with the learning oif 
thcfe, therefore, you muft have your mind deeply im- 
bued, if you exped to attain an elevated rank as an 
advocate in this court. 

That your progrefs in the court of Chancery may 
be felicitous, you muft be able to difplay, not only a 
good uriderftanding, a manly eloquence, and an ac- 
quaintance with the general principle* of the law of 
equity, but aMb a thorough, deep, and well-digefted 
learning in aH the various dodrines that relatip to the 
tenures of freehold, as well as to the po(lefik>n of per* 
ibnal property, to the law of wills and adminiftra- 
tions, to the regulations of fucceffion, and a vanety of 
the moft important fubjefts that can aroufe the litigious 
^irit of an injured or an interefted individual ; for 
you will have to enter into a developement of the pro- 
found principles of thofe antient and extenfive fyftems, 
before a judge whofe high authority, whatever mzy 
have been the complexion of his political purfuits, 
could hardly have been obtained by him, but through 
a long acquaintance with legal ftudics, and a clear coh- 
. * ception 
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ccption of all that relates to the weakncffes and to the * 
energies of the human charafter. It will be in vain '" 
that you attempt to ampfe fuch a man' with the' 
flowers of; a gaudy rhetoric, or witli the frivolities of ^ 
a fupcrficial livelinefs j/he will fcarch you to the bot- * 
torn, and if he find not there law and reafon/how can ^ 
you expcft he fhould lend you a willing or an attentive * 
car ? •'■••{ 

There is alfo another qualification which> although 
it may be thought to be of a very mechanical nature, 
is ncverthelefs of great importance to a junior in the 
court of Chancery : I tneah the art of drawing bills; an^ 
fwcrs, interrogatories^; kiufothcr pleadings of the court. 
A proficiency in ihU part' of pfdSice has been found, 
upon numberleis occafidhsV to pro^tice no inconfider- 
able advantage ; nay, it may now Wldi great propriety 
beconfidered as the very life and foulx)fa young man's 
fucccfsi for, independently of the confideration that 
every man is employed to fupport his own pleadings^ 
and that, cgnfequently, his appearance as a man of bu* 
finefsin the courts will be frequent, in proportion to 
the number of his cUents ; his reputation will attain 
an eminence commenfurate with his (kill in this branch 
of die profeflipn; for, however prolix or inelegant 
thefe compofitions may appear to the general fcholar,'^ 
it may be averred with truth, that no inconfiderable 
degree of acumen and mathematical precifion mud be 
difplayed in a well-framed bill or anfwen How often 
do we meet wieh vague queftions and indeterminate 
replies I How often will the man of' difcernmcnt 
deteft weaknefs and ignorance in what are commonly^ 

confi- 
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coofidcred as tiie <noft cafy excrdfcs of tlie mind f Ji^ 
found judgment will no where be more iolidly sum- 
feftedj tba^ in labours of this natures and he has very 
littk reafon to congraculace himielf upon the poCkSion 
of this Taluable qualificadon, who has yet ti> Warn 
that the art of putting (juellions is juftly confidered as 
a nu>ft important one. A clear and terfe habit of Ian* 
j;uage, therefore, is in this rclpc6t a mbft ncccflary ac- 
qiirement to the junior ; it will not only appear in bis 
pleadings^it wili give tSc& to his argumenu upon tbcoij^ 
and in truth it will not be an eafy matter for the chan- 
cellor or for any other perlbn to conceive that a xsm^^ 
whofe talents are inadequate to a clear ftatement of 
fa&Sy or to the framing of appropriate queftions^ will be 
very likely to offer arguments that are calculated to at- 
tra£i: the attention or to convince the judgment* 

Befides all this^ an excellence in the point upon 
which I am. fpeakbg, is demonllrative of an acquaint- 
ance with the praftice of the court: the iniertion of 
matter ol&cially impertinent may prove iatal to you 
in the very outfet of your caufe^ and you will have, 
therefore, for your own fekc,, as well as for the intereft 
of your client, to g^in a ^miliarity with that pra&icc, 
as well lA this as in the various other matters upon 
which you will have daily to addreis the court* How 
embarrafiing to you muft be the necelllcy of a conti- 
nual inquiry in the very moment of bofinefs, what is 
to be done in this and what in that point? when a lit- 
tle previous attention, would have gained you. all the 
requiiite infbrmation upon xh^ fubjed : and fuch negli- 
gience cannot but g^ve the chancellor> whoTe favfonr i^ 

will 
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i*iill ever be your intereft properly to conciliate, an in- 
diflPcrent opinion of your induftry, if not of your judg- 
ment. But I am now only dating your duty ; why 
and how you ought to follow it will be the fubjeft of 
future difcuflions. 

You will have another qualification of fome value 
to attain, and this is anfwering cafes. It is true^ 
this is not often, fortunately for them, required of men 
who are young at the bar j nor is it particularly re- 
ftraincd to thofe who praftife in the court of Chan- 
cery; but I mention it in this place bccaufe a majority 
of the cafes that arc anfwered, arc anfwcred by the 
praftifcrs in that court. You will jn this employment 
find inccffant occafion for bringing into ufc all the 
legal knowledge of which you are mafterj this know- 
ledge muft be clear, diftind, and profound, as thi 
language and fpirit of your anfwers ought to be* 
Doubt, to a legal inquirer, is the word ofMl evils, when 
the nature of the calc will admit of certainty, and can- 
not patiently be endured where the fortunes of men 
are at a rifle: you will be required, therefore, in order 
to be prepared for this important exercife of your ta- 
lents, to gain fuch a portion of legal learning as will 
prevent the ncceflity of hefitation, when the occafion 
'for it does not unavoidably occur : this will naturally 
beget an air land language of appropriate confidence, 
which will produce a fettled convidion either one way 
or the other in the bread of the inquirer: theintereds 
of the profcffion and of individuals, . and of your own 
reputation, demand this. I am aware that numberlefe 
cafes occur, in which, from the ambiguity of the date- 

F mentj 



mcnts the unictded nature (}f dedQons^ ted m«hj 
other rcafons, it will be found impofllble to give an exr 
plicit anfweri but then, let the reafons for your doubts 
fkpptsit; and jet even the language of your doubts be 
fuch as will demonftrate that they arife, not from your 
ignoFancej but from the nature of the circumftancc 

I would here warn you againft a very prevalent 
delufion* . Is it not common for young men to fay, 
What fe the ufe of ftudying fo much beforehand? 
Cannot I acquire the. learning as I want it ? Does not 
every cafe c^rry its own law ? Depend upon it fuch 
reliances upon future^ opportunities will deceive you^ 
Should your mind be unverfed in general doftrines, you 
will find unexpcdlcd difficulties in the fcarch for par- 
ticular examples as: well as in the application of them, 

T^e praftice of the court of Chancery alfo fomc- 
times leads the barrifter into the court of Delegates, 
the Cockpit, and the Houfe of Lords 5 and, as a na- 
tural confequence> produces numerous opportunities 
for the difplay of various knowledge 5 particularly, in 
Jome inftanccs, of the fpirit and principles of the civil 
iaw, the law of nacipns^ and of the canonical codes* 
The objeds that are ufually brought into litigation be- 
^re^thcfe^ a^g¥(t courts are of great magnitude i it i» 
^therefore incumbent upon every young man to per- 
form his fliafe of the bufinefs, in a manner worthy of 
;its importance, whether it be in opening the pleadings, 
in contefting points of law, or in any other of the 
numerous particulars by which the interefts of his 
jcUcnt or his own reputation and pradicc arc likely to 

be affefted, 

Ipafc 
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I pafs by the Ecclefi^ftipal Courts, bccaufe the fyf- 
terns of law that influence the proceedings in thofe 
courts are of a nature fo different , both from thofe 
of the corijmon law an4 of equity, that they ftaqd in 
ameafuris diftind: frdm them, and becaufe alfo the 
techaical fcaming adopted by the profeffors pf the 
civil and canon law will not be in any very great dc-» 
gree neceffary to you : true it is, that in thofe courts 
are to be found fome of the moft valuable examples 
(hat any of our fuits of law afford of a combination of 
mathematical arrangement, of demonftration, of attic 
wit and elegance, of the moft profound erudition in 
the writings of the canonical, civil, and national jurifts^ 
And perhaps a portion of your time would be fpent 
with advantage in liftching to the orations of fome of 
the celebrated dodors of thofe courts : the confider- 
ation of this fubjcdl, however, does not come within 
the purpofe of my prefent lettjer. 

There is a branch of law, for an accurate know- 
ledge of which it is very probable you may have fomc 
early occ^fions, whether. your way be direiSted through 
the common law courts or thofe of equity, and this is 
the law pf eleftions. Your juniorfhip will by no 
meaas be a barrier againft employment as a counfel in 
the bufincfs of ^a contefted eledionj which, although 
it may fometimcs be declined by thofe in eftabliflied 
praftice, is generally found produdive to a young 
man of affiduity and talents, both of pecuniary re- 
muneration and of good connexions. You will here 
find yourfclf in a fcene of tuniult that will require no 
fmall cxertioftto govern. A great proportion of the 
, F 2 p'crfons 
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perfoni concerned are ufually of the lowcfl: clafs, and 
the utmoft extent of .the legal acquiGtion of thejutlgcs 
you have to addrefs is generally a flight and perhaps an 
erroneous knowledge of the bye-laws and* local euf- 
toms of the corporation over wfiich they preGde j but 
flill, as the validity of votes, and a thoufand other cir- 
cumftances of importance both to the eleftors and to 
the candidates, ■ are very frequently made to depend 
upon thofe local cuftoms and bye-laws, it will certainly 
be of the utmoft confequence to you, when you are 
engaged in bufinefs of this nature, to be accurately ac- 
quainted with them. Here too, as well as in many 
other of your legal cxcrciftrs, particularly while you 
remain a junior, you will find it moft neceflary to pof- 
icfs a talent of bending yourfelf to the afiairs of the 
moment, of acquiring quickly an intimacy with thofe 
habits and manners which you muft prefcntly fhakc off 
' again. You will frequently find it expedient- to ftatc 
your own objections, or to remove thofe of others, in a 
ftrong and plain manner -, nay, you muft not fomc- 
times be afraid of a coarfe, I do not mean an inde- 
cent, expreflion i for more is frequently done in af- 
fcmblies of this fort by occafional fallies of a not over 
nice and delicate wit, than the moft laboured and po- 
lilhed harangue would be able to eflFeft. Neither muft 
you at fuch times permit your fenfibility to rule too 
ftrongly. It may be that, in the joy of his heart at 
being reftored to franchifes which he had given up 
for loft, or being prefented with fuch as he had no cx- 
pedation of receiving, fome honeft mechanic may 
Embrace you with a rude finccrity, and grafp your hand 

- - with 
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With no Welcome fervor, as a tcken of his gratitude 
for your exertions, and of his admiration at your won* 
drous eloquence. At fuch a moment, you muft learn 
to forget that fortune, and perhaps Nature, have made 
fome little difference between him and you : (hrink 
not back either with dildain or fear ; there are a thou- 
fand reafons of manly good- nature and philofophy 
why you (hould not j but I will fet them all afide jufl: 
now, and only remind you that, by a contrary con- 
duft you are conciliating future votes for your client^ 
and confequcntly future fufFragqs for your own in-^ 
tcrcft. 

But the bufinefs may not end here ; the eleftion in 
which you are retained may be further contefted, 
and the caufe that was begun in a country borough 
may end in a committee of the Houfe of Commons. 

The bufinefs of the circuits will alfo in the courfe 
of a (hort time after your call begin tq engage youp 
attention 3 in the choice of your circuit you will of 
courfe be directed by your connexions and other exift- 
ing circumftances : but to any of them, in which it 
may be your future lot to praftife, you muft carry 
with you a ready acquaintance with the law and the 
praftice of the courts j and you will find a particular 
utility in a clear conception of the law of ejeftments : 
this may be confidcred as a ftudy of a very dry, 
technical, and uninterefting nature i but that will furqly 
be no obftacle againft its profecution in the eftimatioa 
of a man who is convinced of its neccflity. I do noc> 
of courfe, mean to advifeyou to defer your application 
to this particular law of ejeftmcnts until you propofe 
to go a circuit, bccaufc it is a material point, which, a^ 
F 3 a ftudcnt. 
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a ftiidcnt, you ought to matter, and for which, as youf 
pradicc increafes, you will have frequent occafions in 
the arguing fpecial motions in the courts at Weftminften 
You mull likewife, in this part of your pradkc) 
pay fome attention to the poor laws, as queftion$ re- 
fpeding the fcttlement af paupers are frequently agi- 
tated 5 and it is of moment to a young man to appear 
well acquainted with this branch of law. 

Should you dedicate yourfelf to the courts of equity, 
you will not perhaps find time for the bufinefs of a 
circuit; the chancellor and the maftcr of the rolls fit 
in their refpeflive departments, in feals» caufcs, peti- 
tions, and other bufinefs, nearly the whole time that 
the judges are on the circuit ; fo that, fuppofing you 
to have a given quantity of praftice as a Chancery 
man, you have the fame chance, at leaft, of incrcafing 
it, as g. man of the common law courts has upon the 
circuits. In matters of this fort, however, you will 
of courfe be determined by motives of convenience 
and policy. 

In the court of Exchequer you will have particular 
occafion for the learning of the law upon tythes. 

I have thus endeavoured to prefent you with a 
fketch of the various duties you will have to perform 
in thofe branches of law, in one or other of which you 
will probably one day be engaged. It has not been 
my intention to^ enter into technical defcriptions or 
allufions i there are books enough to inftruft you in 
the manner of performing your bufinefs; and what they 
want in correftnefs, your own obfcrvation, and the in- 
formation of other men fimilarly employed, muft fup- 
ply. I have other views i I woyld animate you to 

• cultivate 
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cultivate a fpirit that will lead you up to eminence ; 
ftill, ho>yever, I thought it perfeftly congruous with 
this idea to lay before you, in general terms, the na- 
ture of your future avocations j and this long letter 
has therefore worn an afpeft of bufinefs, which will 
not appear frequently in the courfe of our future cor- 
rclpondcnce. 

You now perceive what reading, what facility, what 
kccnnefs, what varied powers of thought, of lan- 
guage, and of afiSon are needful to enable you to mov^ 
in the fcenes I have difplayed before you, with fupe* 
riority : as a junior, what command over yourfclf t<? 
rcftrain the impetuous defires of ambition from overr 
leaping the boundaries which form and cuftom have 
cftablifhed : as a leader, what nerve of eloquence, 
what clofenefs of reafoning, what depth of argument, 
muft mark your charader, and enable you to fill fo 
honourable a fituation with the eale and dignity which 
it requires. 

We have now before us a more pleafing cmployr 
ment ; we have to behold and analyfe our refources; 
if the warfare be arduous, I fear not but we Ihall be 
able to mufter courage and weapons adequate to the 
conflift. Adieu ! 
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W I T H labours of fuch magnitude before him, a 
tnan muft have very little feeling or reafon who would 
be in hafte to engage in diem : the delays that arife 
from' forms will be the fubjefts of his approbation ra- 
ther than of his difcontenti he will not look upon 
the books of our inns of court with much regret, be- 
caufe his name muft remain upon them five years 
(with the known exceptions) before the benches of 
thofc honorable fociecies will admit him to their bar. 

At a time when the confined commerce of our coun- 
trymen with foreign nations and with each other had 
rendered an acquaintance with the theory rather than 
with the prafcice of law a criterion of abilities and of 
eminence, a term far more extended, than that I have 
juft mentioned, was confidered as ncccffary to qualify 
the ftudcnt for the honor of a call: accordingly we. 
read of ex gratia calls, after a period of eight or nine 
years, conferred upon thofe who had difplaycd uncom- 
mon talents and induftry. What then Ihall we fay 
when legal ideas and legal reading are fo greatly n)ul- 
tiplied as they are in our time ? When, from the 
mutations to which all public as well as private fyftems 
are liable, the barriftcr muft not only be a man bf deep 
ftudy, but pf aftive pradice, not only adequate to the 
elaborate comppfitions of the clofct, but to the keen 

and 
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and lively difcuffions of Ac courts ? Five years will not 
furcly now be thought a tedious or unncceflary term^ 
nay, upon the refleftion of a moment, we fliall findcaufe. 
for furprife, that the^ whp are conftitutcd the guar- 
dians of the early honours of the bar have not rather 
lengthened than abridged the term of probation. 

Not unhappily, perhaps, for many (Indents of the 
law, diere is no formal, compulGun to the bar, even at 
the expiration of the appointed term : an ingenuous 
youth, who feels the neceflity of eminent qualities ia 
order to appear with luftre in his profeffion, will deem 
it no infelicitous circumftance that he has the power 
in his own bread of prolonging a time, which has not 
yet afforded him fujBcicnt opportunities for the im- 
portant preparation. How many ypung men do wck 
fee at the commons of the inns of court, who, at the 
expiration of their ftudy, muft yet be immature for all 
the purpofes of forenfic exertion ! Ignorant of man- 
kind and of themfelves, of an age too green to admit 
of experience, and too fufceptible of trifles to allow 
of application J with an appearance calculated rather to 
excite the doubts than to cherifli the confidence of 
inen of the world, one would naturally think they 
would rejoice in the opportunity of gaining ex- 
perience i and that, confcious of their imbecility, 
they would be grateful for the lenity which has per-i 
mitted them to remain in obfcurity, until they have 
acquired fufEcicnt ftrength to bear the light. 

I do not mean thefc obfervations to be confidered 

in any thing like a ludicrous light. Not a fingle mor 

mcnt of the five years allotted to a ftudcnt (hould be 
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loft ; that ftudent who maturely confidcrs what he h^s, 
to do will cftimate them at a high price ; he will rc- 
collefl- that he has not only to acquire knowledge, 
but alfo to prefer ve what he has already gained ;, and 
that the repetition of the leflbns he has formerly learnt 
will neceffarily confumc a material portion of his tiracj 
he will remember too that many hours muft be devoted 
to rational recreation -, and that not a few will be 
wafted, in fpite of his utmoft vigilance, in unmeaning 
gaieties and difgufting diffipation. 

When our frugal and induftrious anceftors prepared 
their children for the common avocations of a labo- 
rious life, they fet apart feven years for the term of 
apprenticelhip ; not that fo large a fhare of human 
iiit was, in every inftance, ncccffary to the acquire- 
ment of proficiency in callings that, generally fpcak- 
ing, required no extraordinary exertion of intellcfti 
but they doubtlefs reafoned upon the efficacy of habit, 
and upon the mifapplication of time ; and they con- 
cluded reafonably enough, that in the courfc offucha 
term, the habits of induftry would probably be fixed 
in the youthful mind, and that when the hours appro- 
priated to reft, to diverfion, and to indolence were fub- 
traftcd from the original fum of years, the furplus 
that would remain would not be more than fufficieni: 
to anAver the purpofes that were intended to be an- 
fwered. Thefe homely but juft ideas were extended 
to the profeffion of the law ; and we find even the 
barriftcr of ancient days defignated by the plain, and, 
in thefe polifhed days, difgufting cpithetof apprcnlicej 
and> as I before hinted, the admifllon even to that ap^ 

prcnticcfliip 
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^fcnticediipwas preceded by a term of probation, m*- 
^olcrable to the impatient fpirit of a modern reckoner 
of time. 

Under the impreflion of thefe ideas time appears td 
have been cftecmed as a privilege, and not endured 
as a load ; and if, by the influence of more libera! opi- 
nions, the feverity of difcipline is relaxed, and meri 
are permitted to adventure into the world at an earlier 
period than heretofore, there cannot be any good rea- 
fon for indolence on the one hand, or for impatience 
on the other. Indeed, from the prcfent ftate of human 
opinions, from the multiplicity of our laws, from the 
vaft acceflion of practice, and from the increafe of dc- 
fign and cunning, which a departure from fimplicity 
feems almoft inevitably to produce in the commerce 
of men, a thoufand rcafons arife for the necelTity both 
for length of probation and for ardour of application, 
fince all thefe difpofidons and circumftanccs tend to 
render the courts of juftice the appropriate field 
of a moft intricate fcicnc?, which would have no cx- 
iftcnce were truth and honour the only companions of 
mankind. - 

For let me tell you, my friend, that a knowledge ftf 
mankind and of ourfelves, which is as neccffary to the 
barrifter who arrives at an honorable eminence as a 
knowledge of law, is not eafily acquired; and yet there is 
no branch of fcience which we flatter ourfelves we can fo 
foon mafter : this we owe to a foolifh vanityxwhich hin- 
ders us from perceiving either our own weaknefs, or 
the almoft innumerable (hades that dift^nguifli the hu- 
man character. While, therefore, we arc fondly congra- 
tulating 
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filiating oorfclvcs upon the facility of our ftudy and the 
depth of our penetration, we have every thing to learn. 
Now, bccaufe the events and the experience of life 
are conneded with the progrefs of time, it is evident 
that no fmall portion of it will be required to difcovcr 
our errors in the firft place, and in the next to repair 
the confequences of them j and this is no fabulous idea. 
We daily fee men at the bar with a refpeftablc fharc 
of book learning, nay, with no fmall degree of a certain 
fort of talent for eloquence, and yet we venture to pro- 
nounce fecretly of thefe men, that they will never foar 
above mediocrit:y : this is a fort of feeling which rcfts 
iatisfied with its own prophetic certainty, and there- 
fore the reafons that produce it are feldom analyfcd^ 
but (hould the queftion be afl^td, the anfwer would, 
in a moment, doubtlefs be, *' He has been in too great 
*^ hafte ; he knows nothing of the world or of himfelf." 
I will not at prefent purfue this part of our fubjcft 
any farther; I intend in a future letter to fpeak of the 
age which appears to me the mod fit for your afTum- 
ing the charafler of an advocate j in that letter I will 
give you my fcntiments more fully upon this head. 
I^dieu! 
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1 HE mechanifm of the hum^n mind is, certainljr, of 
ft moft curious conftruftion ; it fcems to poflcfs all the 
capacities neceflary to the formation of plans, at oacc oC 
the moft acute, the moft comprehenfive, and the moft 
magnificent nature ; it can clearly difccrn its duties, 
and point out with the niceft precifion the fureft way 
to the performance of them j it poflefles all the ad- 
mirable qualities of a preventive forethought, and it 
can receive and digeft the leffons of wifdom and of 
virtue; but the moment it attempts to propel the 
body, with which it is conncfted^ to the execution of 
thcfe dcfigns, its powers, by fome wonderful influence, 
fcem to decline, and it appears anxious to receive aid. 
m its endeavours from the various circumftances that 
arifc in the fcenc of aftion. No fooner, therefore, do 
We begin to realize in labour thofc defigns which the 
powers of the mind have fo accurately and with fo 
much facility delineated, than we alfo apply for aflift- 
ance to the labours of others, by which our own fa- 
tigue may be alleviated ; or comfort ourfelves with 
frequent anticipations of the reward which we hope 
will crown our work and recompenle our toil. 

Hence it is that we leem to be naturally led ta 
compare our ftrength with the labour we have to en- 
dure i and diLs has ofte2> proved a fource of confola* 
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tion. In the courfe of fuch an examination, wc not 
only frequently find ourfelvcs poflcffcd of powers that 
have long been unpcrceived, but we alfo feel a courage 
rifing within our bofoms that animates us to a manly 
perfeverance in the execution of a defign whichbut 
juft before had depreflcd us with fear, or perhaps over- 
whelmed us ivith dcfpair. 

It has been with a view to arm your mind with this 
ncceflary courage that I have undertaken to confider, 
in this outfet of our correfpondence, the nature of the 
talk you are about to attempt, and the refources that 
are within your reach : to aid you in its honourable 
completion, I began with pointing out to you faith- 
fully, and as accurately as I thought the nature of the 
thing required, the fort of bufinefs you would pro- 
bably, at one time or other, have to do j and I am 
now enjployed in inquiring by what means you will be 
able to perform it. My laft letter Ihcwcd you the fe- 
licitous circumftance of opportunity for preparation, 
and I have promifcd you feme further ideas upon that 
head j but there are, thank God, other comfortable 
rcfleftions behind, and one of them is, that you already 
poffcfs fome pofitive powers and advantages 5 let us 
for a moment fee what they are. 

Firft, we will begin with the mind. There are cer- 
tain qualities of the mind of a very noble nature, the 
want of which X cannot be difpenfed with in that man 
who is determined to be eminent at the bah A 
clear intelleft, by which I mean the faculty. of dart- 
ing in a moment upon the truth, is indeed a choice 
gift of nature i it may be improved, but it never can 

' 'be 
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bt acquired i it is that wonderful power before which 
ambiguity and confufion fly away ; it is that mighty 
influence which irradiates whatever fyftcm it pervades; 
which fcparates in an inftant the moft entangled and 
perplexed ide^s ; thie it is which dcfcends to the mi* 
nuteft circiimftances in rhe affairs of men, and difli- 
pating the mifts with which they may be enveloped by 
craft or by ignorance, draws forth to the light that lit-- 
tic fccrct motive which gives them their real charader, 
and which is fo often fought in vain. 

Of the importance of this excellent faculty I may 
fpeak at fomc future timcj at prefcnt I muft be content 
with telling you for your comfort, at leaft as far as my 
judgment is of importance to you, that you poffcfi 
fome pordon of it. . In many of the converfations 
which 1 have had with you, I have, without your ever 
perceiving my defign, tried this in various ways, and 
am fatisfied : but it is not improbable that you are ig-- 
norant of your own excellence in this refpcft, and there 
are two important reafons why I unfold it to you now: 
the firft is, that you may be encouraged to perfever- 
^ncc. Depend upon it that without this faculty no 
man upon earth ever made a great lawyer, and that 
with it no man ever failed of being equal to fuftain that 
chara^er, if it were not his own fault. In the fccond 
place, it is xieccf&jry that you Ihould be made acquaint- 
ed with the powers which you poffefe, that you may 
cultivate them. Much depends upon this, for many men 
have been loft to fociety l^||aufc they had no early friend 
who would diftbguifti 4lheir talents for them. All 
the folUjes that wanton in the train of fclf-conceitftne 

the 
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the offspring of thb wretched ignorance. The mati 
who is left to his own difcrimination finds he has ta^ 
lencs of a more than ordinary kind ; he takes them m 
the bulk; the world does the iamci he confiders 
himfelf, and is confidered as a very clever peribn ; he 
is (atisfied -, he is ruined ! 

You have another very happy and valuable quality 
of the mind^ and that is prudence ; this you may be 
very glad of, for if it is not a natural endowment, which 
is not worth our while co examine, it is at leail: very 
difficult to be acquired. I do not fo much mean here 
that prudence by which men, in the management of 
their affairs, fave thcmfclves from difficulties ; I mean 
that fort of difcrimination which enables a man to dif- 
cernthe beauty and nature of arrangement in his argu- 
ments, the order and propriety of times and occafions, 
and which, in ftiort, regulates, if I may fo fay, a vaft 
region of legal intelligence. This quality is not, I think, 
the neccflary, although it is the frequent companion of 
^hat glorious excellence which I firft mentioned j but 
certain it is, that its influence is very ufcful in forming 
the ebullitions of afupcrior nature, for the underftand- 
ing and information of inferior men. 

I know not a jufter method of appreciating this ex- 
cellence than by obfcrving the efFedts which the want 
of it produces ; let us, for inflance, lend our ears to an 
orator, by whom we wifh to be diredlcd in our conclu- 
fions upon any given propofition j fhall we not feel 
diffatisfied if, forgetting jjtt point before him, he 
wander about from idea to idea, from fentiment to 
feotimcntj all, perhaps, taken feparately, tolerably 

.jufl, 



jofl^ but all ftill unc6nncftcd with the fubjeft, and 
confequtfntly incapable of afFording us the information 
wc are foakirfg ? May, I wiil go furthier, I will admit 
that the various ()arts of the oration fliall not be wholly 
irrelevant to the fubjcdt in contemplation i yet, will 
not a fimilar difappointment follow to the auditors, if, 
fcattered over a wide extended field, their force be 
weakened for want of the perfpicuities of arrange- 
ment ?, If then' the grand efFedl: be loft, even of very 
noblp ientiments, by this want of order, how happy 
ought you to feel yourfelf upon whom the power of it 
was,pet1iaps, beftowed at your birth? Surely you fed as 
if you were already armed for the conflift ; you begin 
now to rejoice in your own ftrength ; you did not per- 
ceive thefe powers before -, indeed you did not fofpeft 
you poflcffed them. Go on, improve them ; they will 
be weakened, by negleft ; and if, in the foonfhnefs of 
felf-confidcnce, you think they will never fail you, the 
only chance you have of being convinced of the con- 
trary will be, when, too late, you have difcovered that 
the man of humble induftry and of perfeverance, 
irfaom you dcfpifed, has outftripped you. This hint 
I have dropped before, perhaps, but it will bear 
repecition. 

There are a tboufimd other qualifications which I 
call native, that I miglit fafely fay you polfefs in a 
greater or a lefs degree, and many more that ate to be 
acquired ; but diere would be no end to my letter if 
1 were to enumerate them $ nor is it neeei&ry ; my 
porpoie is to animate you to the performance of your 
dutyi IiiiereloPe'fkew you chat you have a capacity 
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adequate to the performance of it $ and I tfhink, its &r 
as we have gone, that that purpofe has been pretty 
well anfwered, and there arc few important qualifica- 
tions, which may not be acquired by that man whoie 
mind is ftrengthencd by thofe high excellencies I have' 
already mentioned. - , - 

Secondly, as to the qualifications of the body. 
Nature has not been lefs liberal towards you in this 
refpcd, than ftie has been in her mental favours. You 
have received from her an ercft well-formed figtire, 
calculated, by thcaffiftanceyou have had from the hand 
of art, to intereft thofe whom you may have occa*^ 
fion to addrefs : this is a gratifying circumftance > it 
gives a confidence Ibmctimes, which, if not permitted 
to overftep the modcfty of nature, produces ho un- 
pleafing cfi^c6t. The features of your face are like-' 
wife moft fortunately formed s and I am particularly 
happy to obfcrve that you have an eye capable of 
conveying every fenfation from your own bread, and 
ofaroufing every affcdion you can wifti to aroufe in 
the breads of thofe who hear you. .5 

A clear and energetic voice is alfo another perfonal 
advantage of great moment in a profeffion, in which, 
if eminence be attained, there will be fo conftantan 
pccafion for fpeaking : thi^ you are fortunate to pof- 
fcfs in a degree which> if properly attended to, will at 
length produce that euphony which is fo adapted to 
catch the ear and to captivate the attention. Nei-- 
ther do you appear to me, upon occafions of argu- 
mentative difcuflion, to be at any lofs for words; and 
I am happy to obfcrve too that, by a carcfulacfs in the 

choice 
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choice and managcmeat of tKcmi you need not fear 
.being, foon in the poflcflion of an eafy, a clear, and 
yet ^n animated ftilc. , Of how.mucb- confcquencc the 
cultivation of thcfb. advantages will be to you, it 
may be my bufinefs. in fome future letter to.dif- 
cufs; and! therefore ^trprefent content myfelf witk 
juft pointing put to you. fome of the advantages yoft 
adhially poflcfs ; how .they may ;be. improved, and how 
fiofe .which you have. hot m^y.be acquirtd> .i^..a very 
interefting, but a very dififerent topic. 

Iqdeed.I have a motive, in addition to thofe I have 
xnentioned to you, which h^s induced me to write this 
letter, and that is, by fliewing you that you are in the 
pofief^on of , the mpft material requifites for attain- 
ing celebrity,, and- for a^ing with propriety .and dig- 
nity : in the honourable charader of a barrifter, to 
urge you to feek, more. deeply, into. yourfclf, both that 
you may derive an honeft confidence from the con- 
fciou^efs of the. powers you have difcovered, and that 
you ;nay be induced to fearch whether, others do not 
yet remain, the cxiftcnce of which has been equally 
unfulpefted : it is under the impreffion of this .idea 
that I have forborne to lengthen the catalogue of your 
good qualities ; and this feems to furnifh me with a 
handfomc opportunity of adding one more quality' to 
the lift which ferves like the headftone of the corner ; 
good fenfe : this is yours, and if it be not itfelf the 
moft active quality in the world, it is of the moft c(^ 
fcntial fervice in regulating the influences and adlivi- 
ties of others i and you may very reafonably. think 

G 2 yourfelf 
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yoor&lf liappy in the fliarc you hare of it. The pof- 
ieflion of good fen& may appear to be very common, 
but you may be aflured that the quantum which nature 
has thought pr(^)or to allot to the great majority of 
mankind, is hot more than iufficient to fatisfy the de- 
mands of priyatt life* I am^ not afraid you will think 
I mean to fpeak with contempt of fuch a portion of 
common fenfe gs this ; but you muft have a :greaterr 
fKMtion, and you may rejoice that you poflefs it. ^ 
You will now^ I hope, feel yourielf more eafy dian' 
you have bereCo^Mre been in die concempladon of your 
future life, i have given you fome inducements tio 
labour diligently in your profelSen ; fuffer them to 
operate againft the enervating poifon of fear and ap- 
prehenfion; theft raife a conflict in the bofi>m, at 
which nature fhudders : let it be our care to remove 
from her view that which is (6 aUiorrent from her feel- 
ings 1 let us take away the caufe for this odious war- 
fire j kt her fee that we haye feared where there has 
been no reafixi for fear ; and that, if our labolir will be 
gteat, our ftrength is adequate to our labour. Fare- 
well I 
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In the advanced progrefs of focicty the way to emi- 
nence is filled with obftruftions, unknown in the days 
of early fimplicity. With the accumulations of refint^ 
mcnt the tafte of men becomes faftidious, atfd it is nof 
fufiicicnt that we have much natural excellence, we 
iliuft be alfo well difciplined in the rules of art, before! 
our claims to exaltation will be allowed. 

You are ambitious of a name in a profeffion ia 
which the afliftance of art is peculiarly Vequifke i inf 
which the fimpie drains of natural eloquence alone' 
will not uniformly command the palm of viftory. Da 
you want another inducement to ardour in the profe- 
cution of your ftudies ? Behold then what force of ad^ 
vantage you have derived from art 5 fee what you may 
yet acquire ! 

From a very early period of your life you have' 
been addicted to grammatical ftudies 5 fuch an in* 
duftion into learning is no trivial advantage in times, 
of refinement like the prefent 5 and you have made 
fiich a p^ogrefe in them, that you have now litdc to' 
dread from the flavery of the elements of this art, 
Thus you have been enabled to attain a very accu* 
rate knowledge of the principles of your own lan^ 
guage* The beft and, perhaps, the only way to form 
an appropriate idea of this advantage is, to place 
;^ourfelf in- the fituation of a man, wTiofe nature and 
c 7 wbofe 
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whofe fortune have been fo dreadfully at varianccj 
that, while from the former he has derived all the ca- 
pacities, and, what is ufualljr the confequence of thcfc, 
all the defires for excellence, the waywardnefs of the 
latter has debarred him from every opportunity of cx- 
crcifc and improvement : this, let it be remembered, 
is a very poflTible and a very natural fituation. Draw 
the comparifon between fuch a man and yourfelf : in 
the days of nature, his pipe, perhaps, would have been 
as mufical, and his voice as mellifluous as yours j he 
would have led the dance with an equal grace, and 
would have charmed the nymphs of the valley with as 
fwcct a tale as yours i but fuch fcenes, if ever they 
exiftcd, exift no longer j and you are enabled to leave 
this competitor for fame, whom Nature alone has ren- 
dered formidable, far behind you. The world has 
been debauched into a love of fyftcms, and the rude but 
powerful efFufions of Nature retain their accuftdmed 
ipfluence no more ; they mull be refined by the hand of 
art ere their power will be felt by men; you have con- 
quered the elements of fome of thefe fyftcms, and you 
may now therefore begin to ufe them to advance your 
progrcfs in the higher parts of fcience. But what 
would be the mifery of your condition if you had thefe 
elements ftiU to attain ? Qn)y contemplate the alter- 
i>jruvc for a moment; you muft either relinquifli every 
' view of honourable ambition for ever, or attempt k 
labour which has appalled the proudeft fpirits. 

How many fcientific advantages do men poflefs 
without being able to eftimate thtm with propriety \ 
fhis of grammatical learning is among thq number; 

and 
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and I dare to fay that the idea of what you would feel 
if, ffliit with the love of your prcfent purfuit, you had 
that learning ftill to acquire, has never obtruded itfelf 
upon your breaft j yet it is very proper that you fhould 
reflcd upon it. We ought to have a manly fenfc of the 
value of all our natural and acquired poffcffions, that we 
may be able to clear away thofc diftionourablq apprehen* 
Cons which fo often beat us down^ even in our ftrongeft; 
flights. Suppofc a man endued by Nature with as 
much fagacity as ever fell to the lot of the moft pro- 
found lawyer^ but unverfed in the artful formation of 
language, were to attempt to ftatc his ideas upon a 
ca(i to a court of juftice, could its attic car endure the 
barbarifms that would rudely deform his mouth ? The 
truth and energy of his fentiments would little avail 
bims and he would prcfently find himfelf compelled 
to retire from the bar, overwhelmed with confufion, 
and utterly loft in wonder at his own unfufpcftcd im- 
becility. This is a pifture you cannot bear to conr 
template; yet it appears to me to fix the degree of im^ 
portance that ought to be attached to this fingle branch 
of auxili^y knowledge. The labour of many years 
from the prefent period would fcarccly fuffice to pro- 
cure for you what you already have gained in this re* 
fpeft ; be happy then that your fortune has been kind 
enough to fit you for the honourable purfuits of lifcj, 
and evince your gatitudc by the uniform pcrfeverance 
of your induftry. 

Your purfuits at the univerfity have alfo, fortunately 
for you, been pf a nature very beneficial to your Itgal 
progrcfs; by a proper application of the mathematical 
Jcicnce, you will in time acquire that valuable and 

o 4 Jtcccflary 
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riecc0ary art of prccifcly defining berms, and of ar- 
ranging your ideas, the want of which is fomctimcs 
M-itncffcd by thofe whofe time is fpcnt in our courts of 
jufticc. Your logic is very promifing ; it has already 
fctyou above the little paltry, art of words, which de- 
grades* fo many men, and it will aid your natural ac- 
curacy, and produce that clearncfs in your perception 
and your reafoning, which will not fail of gaining 
the attention of your auditory, and of doing honour 
to yourfelf. Your rthics, too, form at Icaft a ft^id 
foundation for a noble fuperftruAurc. In ftiort, what 
the fchools tould do for you, by way of forming a 
well digcfted plan for future improvements, has 
been done i to carry it into effeft muft reft with 
you. 

Thus far, in relpe£t to the fupports of educationj 
you are certainly fortunate; what yet remains is a nc- 
eeffary (hare of legal learning. As I have fbewn you 
that you will have fufficient time, fo you will have aH 
the opportunities and aids that you can reafonaUy re- 
quire; you will have inftrudioninallthe technicalities of 
whatever branch of the profeffion you may thi^k proper 
to embrace, under the tuition of fomcable fpecial pleader 
Or equity draftfman; you will have the benefit of the la- 
bours of thofe diligent men who have preceded you, in 
the wayof reports,commentarics,lefturcs, inftitutes,and 
oth^r tracts of united induftry and learning; and you 
may likcwifc attend the courts in term time and at the 
fittings: from thcfe united fources, and from your 
future praftice, it will furcly be your own fault if you 
do not draw the moft copious draughts of legal inform? 
^tion and wifdom, • . . . - . 

UndeF 



ITndci* all thefc aufpfciou^ cir cumftanc«,iipon whicfc 
you fee I have but barely touched, you fet out in your ' 
career. Is it not a (hame then to feel like a caward? 
Can it be endured that you Ihoidd cry out, in an un- 
manly ftrain of complaint, that you are not .equal to 
the ftudy of the law ? I af^eal to yourfelf, as a man 
of honour, whether, in feft, you have ever before the' 
prefent moment fairly inveftigated cither the na<urc of 
the tafk which you have to perform, or the powers^ 
which you poflfcfs for the performance of it. To fpeak 
a bold truth, the diflipation of the times has produced 
a very unhappy notion ; I fpeak hot here of indolence 
or pleafure, for the ill efFeds of thefc are but too ap- 
parent 5 I mean a more fubtle enemy to fcienee and 
the human mind than either of thefe *, that contempt 
for every thing that is folid and ufefui in knowledge, ' 
and for thofe who follow it; this it is which fo lament- 
ably marks the charafter of the prefent age. Good 
God ! cannot a manly rational recreation from ftudy^ 
be allowed, but it muft inftantly depart from its na- 
ture, and degenerate into a ridiculous foppery or ti 
brutal licentioufnefs ? Cannot a man difplay a love 
for thofe purfuits, which alone diftinguiHi his nature 
from that of the lower orders of creation, but the au- 
dacious tongue of folly muft inftantly ftigmatize hirat 
as unmeet for poliChed focicty ! It is monftrous ! 

If this be the firft time you have been induced to 
turn your thoughts to fuch a fcrutiny, let it be made 
vrith a clcarnefs that will diftinguilh your undcrftand- 
ing; it is an exertion worthy of any man who pretends 
to the cuitivation of fcienee i and the negleft of it 

will 



wUl certainly produce unhappy confeqtiences : hence 
the numbers whom we daily fee (hrinking from 
their duty at the bar, or performing it weakly i 
hence the flight of many from the inns of court to 
the obfcurity of the country and the diffipation of 
pleafure ; hence the choice of a wanderiftg and un- 
certain life of general literature i in which it feldom 
happens that any fixed character of eminence is ac- 
quired, or any profit is gained ; and hence, for it is 
i>ot pleafmg to enumerate the weakneffcs of life, 
many a noble ipirit is funk into the utter dark- 
ncfe of an unmanly exiftcncc in gaming-houfes and 
brothels. 

Do not blame me if I appear to be fcvcrc : I have 
a high regard for the profcflion of which you will 
fliortly become, I hope, a diftinguifhed member ; and 
I own it is with mingled anger and regret, that I be- 
hold fomc men, whom Nature has formed to be the 
ornaments of it, turn afide from her dilates, and treat 
her favours with negleft s that I fee others, who have 
every fupport of art that birth and fortune can beftow, 
who are yet fo little fenfibleof the fuperior advantages 
they enjoy, as not only to refufe all further improvement, 
but even to negleft that which they have already attain- 
ed. Amid fuch fcenes, what man who is not infenfible 
to the influence of humanity, can intirely reftrain hi? 
forrow or his indignation? 

. The concluGon I draw from what I have thus far 
ftated to you upon this branch of our fubjcft, is, that 
you may proceed henceforward without fear. I would 
willingly have you join me in this conglufionj howevcri 

as 
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as we have not yet arrived at the end of our difquifition^ 
we will fee if we cannot extrad yet further aid from the 
two confidcrations that remain, namely, the deficiencies 
under which you ftill labour, and the reward that 
awaits the diligent and fuccefsful lawyer : and when 
we have finilhed the ftatement of all that relates to 
the laborious exercife of this charaftcr, we will haftea 
to Icfs confined, and probably more pleafing fcencs of 
fpeculation ; we will fee by what means, that beft be- 
come men, we can perform our talk with integritfi^ 
^nd enjoy the reward without difgrace. Adieu ! 
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x5efore I proceed to the difcuffion of your deficit 
cncies, I will anfwer your late unexpcftcd letter. 
So far, it feems, are you from forgetting or undervalu- 
ing your grammatical attainments, that you alk me 
with great appearance of anxiety, which I am by no 
means difpleafed to fee, what, in the midft of the 
mighty labours I am recommending to you, is to be- 
come of your claflical learning ? Is that delightful 
and elegant department of fcience, which has been 
explored with the laborious diligence of fo many years, 
to be negleded for ever? Are thofe honourable 
fkafure?, which have been earned with fo much dif- 
ficulty. 



ficalty, and which wt ate but juft beginning to tafte, to 
be fnatchcd from us in the very montcnt of enjoy- 
ment? You have a mind capabte of relifhing the 
beavtks of literature^ and I do not, thercfort, Vrondcr 
at your difquictude concerning the fate df ftudics to 
iR?hich you are equal, and which I know have ever been 
dciightfid to you: yre will therefore dedicate a few 
Humites to the difcuffion of this fubje(5V. 

But before we proceed to this difcuffio^, fufFer mc 
tp a(k you one queftion in the fincerity of fricndlbip; 
Whence is this new folicitude ? 1 call it new> bccaufe 
I have never heard of it before. I have recommend- 
ed to you a fcienccj and a plan of life, which I am 
ready to allow mirfl ta k e up no farall portion of your 
time ; yet I will venture to fay, that for thefe three or 
four years paft, you have facrificed a much greater por- 
tion of it to the calls of pkaiure and the follies of 
idlcneft : you have been engaged in a courfe of life 
which has been by far morfc rapacious of your op- 
portunities for the enjoymer^ of clafilcal literature, 
than that which I have been attempting to chalk out 
for you : yet I have never before heard from you in 
our various corrcfpondence dr convcrfations, any cla- 
mour about this robbery of your claffical purfuits : 
but no fooncr do I propofe a clofc attention to your 
legal ftudies, than you inftantly are alarmed, left yow 
Ihould be deprived of your beloved claflics ! Whence 
i& this ? Take care that it does not originate in in- 
dolence ; remember, it is poffible for a man to be as 
idle with Cicero, with Homer, or with Virgil, a^ witb 

the 
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the lightcft female that ever fighed for the Aeatre or 
panted for the drawing room. 

I believe, however, that your cares on this head are 
not afFeftcd y and only intreating you to attend to the 
hint I have juft dropped by the way, I will now point 
out to you the fcnrimcnts which I have often fuggefted 
to myfeif upon the idea that a man of profeffional bu- 
finefs may in fome degree retain and cultivate his ac- 
quaintance with the claffics. 

What is there that is valuable in human life ; what is 
there that is profound in the mental fcience ; what ts 
there that is beautiful and fublime in the imaginationt 
that is notdepi6lured and enriched in the writings of the 
antient claffics? The World untutored, yet teeming with 
the feeds of knowledge, lay before them s they were as 
{"ods fiving among men in the infancy of human un- 
derftandingi what they uttered and what they a£ked, 
bore the firft ftamp of the fuperiority of wifdom ; 
fome of their works have reached us through fucceffivc 
generations with an undiminiflied brilliancy, and they 
willdoubtleis remain a monument of the power of hu« 
man genius to the lateft ages of men. 

Whether, therefore, we contemplate the writings of 
the ancients as the genuine relics of antiquity, or whe- 
ther we regard them as models of genius, of learning, 
and of tafte, we cannot fail to derive a manly gratifi- 
cation and a real improvement from the pcrufal of 
them : nqr has it, I believe, ever yet been found that 
he, who being capable, from the fc c of education, of 
fuch a perufal, has ytt remained unimpreffcd by theii: 
beautiesj has ever been worthy of the name of either 

a great 



a great or k good man. I would not hefitate to (ay of 
fiich a peribn what our bard long before mc has faid, 
fethsps, with much Icfe jufticc, of the man who is in- 
icnfibic to the charms of mufic: " he is fit for trca- 
•« fons, ftratagcms, and Ipoils; let no fuch man be 
« trufted.'' 

To give up for ever an exercife, from which the 
mind may derive at once her noble ft virtues and her 
brigheft ornaments, is a facrifice too great to be made: 
to part with one of the pureft pleafures of reafon and 
the imagination for any hope of profit or of fame> 
would be equally out of the powet and the inclination 
of 'a wife man. Happily for us, we are not, in any 
circumftances, of which I am aware, that attend the 
kgai purfuit, bound to fo tremendous a facrifice s and 
I hope to (hew you that you may perform all the du- 
des which I am capable of pointing out to you^ or 
which you are able to difcern for yourfclf as a ftudent 
of the law, without being compelled to neglcft entirely 
-the graces and the pleafures of claflical learning. 

I do not mean to dwell upon the idea that a part of 
this learning is contained in a language, (I mean the 
Latin language,) the knowledge of which, independ- 
ently of every other confideration, is abfolutely ncccf- 
lary in fome degree to every barrifters for though our 
pleadings and other legal proceedings are^happily for 
the ends ofjuftice and of common fenfe, no longer per- 
mitted to be locked up from the general apprehenfion 
in the uncouth an4difgraceful barbarities of an obfcurc 
dialed i yet many things are ftill retained, and many 
quotations and illuftrations are ftill introduced by mo- 
dern 
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dern \7rtters in this and the French language ; but I 
do riot) I fay> mean to dwell upon this idea> and wtll: 
therefore purfue my fubjeft upon the other points that 
arc obvious upon the moft trapficnt view of it^ 

In thcfirft place I will fpcak upon the' utility andne- 
ccflSty of cultivating a continued acquaintance with the 
anticnt lanjguages; and in the next place point out* 
plan or mode of purfuing the ftudy of them, without 
intrenching upon thofe other avocations, which, it muft 
be owned, arc of greater importance in the general 
opinion, to the main purpofes of life. 

There are few, I apprehend, who will gravely at- 
tempt to argue, that to a perfon deftined to fupport 
the charafler of an advocate in a Britifh court of jiif- 
tice, a knowledge of the learned languages will be ua-: 
Bcccflary either for embelliflimcnt or ufe« It is not, 
therefore, to oppofe any fuch arguments that I mean 
to canvafs this fubje A ; 1 will attempt that tafk, be-* 
caufc many of thofe who would be far from advancii^ 
any arguments of this fort, nay, who would, perhaps, be 
the firft to ridicule them, arc ftill fuffering this important 
learning to lay by them entirely neglefteds and I would 
wifh to aroufe them from a careleflhefs difgraccful, at 
kaft,* if not dangerous. 

The want of learning is or ought to be conGdered 
as difgraccful to every man who pretends to any thing 
like a fcientific charafter or purfuit; and he who is 
ignorant of the Greek and Latiif languages muft furely 
be clalTed among the illiterates for, being ignorant of 
thefe, he cannot but be inaccurate in the knowledge 
and ufc of the Englifhtongue^ This is truc^ and ufuallf 
: cfteemcd 
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cfteemed to be fo, even with refped to thofe who hare 
ttme to review their hibours of fcience, and who might 
^refore be expedted to ftand lefs in need of fuch auxili« 
aries; and of thofe alib^ whofe converfations are oon** 
lined to the private circles of life. But if it be true, 
that to eharadters like thefe, learning is in a greater or 
Icfs degree neceflary to give them weight, how much 
fliuft the wane of it lower the charafter of an advo* 
cate (whoie duty daily leads him to the public life of 
language) in the efteem of men of judgment, and of 
the vulgar alfo? 

A cultivation of the antient claffic writers, and con- 
i^quently of the languages in which they have written, 
imbues the mind with juft and elevated fendmehts, 
and prodikes ftrength and focility of eloquence: from 
Ae former we (hall be enabled to take clear yet en- 
larged views of die fpirit and principles of lawsi and 
die latter will put it in our power to do our ideas tke 
juftiee they deferve, and fecure to us the refpefb and 
attention of our auditory. Thefe are important ad- 
vantage: and from what purer or more copious 
fountain can we draw them, than from the poUihed 
and energetic compoiitions of die poets, the oratory 
and the hiftorians of Greece and Rome ? This is die 
fountain at which all thofe who have excelled in fenti- 
Bient or in language have drank. 

No difference is ib eafily perceived as dxst which 
a knowledge or an. ignorance of andeot literatuix ere« 
ates in tbt manner, the look, the voice, and die lan« 
^guage of men who attempt upon any ^xcafion to utter 
their opinioiis in public, and this even where nature 
. . II may 
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may not have been very liberal in thegift of eloquence. 
Under the influence of the former, there is a lucid 
order, a chaftity of fentiment, and a language of ap- 
propriate manlinefs and harmony i the manner will be 
compofcd and independent, the tones of the voice 
firm and adapted to the occafion, the eye will be picrc- .^ 
ing and commanding, and the whole countenance ele- 
vated and illumined : in fhort, fuch a man fhall fay but 
a very few words before you are thoroughly convinced 
that he has formed an intimate acquaintance with thofc 
great characters who have juftly obtained an immortal 
name. 

Very different from this are the charaflier and man- 
ner of him who has thought proper to negleft or de- 
fpifc the polifli of ancient literature. However ex- 
tenfive the gifts m.9y be with which Nature has endowed 
fuch a man, he will ftill remain but a mighty favage: un- 
poliflicd, unchaftifed by the elegan€":%^ animated lef- 
fons of the mafters of fcicnce, his thoii|;hts, his lan- 
guage, his manner, will be too rude and too boifterous 
to be endured by a civilized people. Confult the beft 
writers upon the fubjedl of human life, and you will 
find that they arc uniform in efl:abli(hing this maxim— 
" Neither let us truft for excellence wholly to the 
« powers of nature or to thofe of art." And why have 
thcfe writers thus united in recommending fuch a 
notion ; and why do wife and confiderate men concur 
with the fentiment ? Bccaufe they are aware that we arc 
in a date, where thcfe influences ought to rule in con- 
junftion. Were things driven back again and debafcd 
to the barbarous and chaotic ftate of nature s were the 

H gratiflca- 
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gratification of the fenfual appetites once more our 

only aim^ then might thele rcfearches into learning 

become again unneceflary, and the kflbns by which 

they are recommended be rendered ridiculous and 

contemptible: but, my good friend, the world has 

happily left this wild and frightful condition far behind 

it: the unformed powers of nature have no charms 

out for the imagination of the poet: thofe rough and 

uncorrefted virtues, which know no moderation, that 

. loud and bufy voice which difdains all harmony, that 

Jicentioufnefs of manners which is fometimes miftaken 

> *|6f\freedom, and which bears no controul ; thefe are 

;a:dn1ircd only by the man of romance and fiftion ; in 

the'world they will not be borne j and he who fceks to 

aflert fuch unacknowledged rights, mud be content at 

laft to retreat to that ftate, if indeed it can be found, 

where they may be claimed without oppofition, and ex* 

ercifcd without reftraint. 

But I bbferve farther, that by improving thofe op- 
portunities of converfation with the finifhed matters of 
antiquity, which a knowledge of the learned languages 
affords, you will improve, if you do hot gain, the fe- 
culcy of wit J a faculty of all others very ncceflary to 
an advocate, and the moft likely to be miftaken. Its dc- 
fcription is a tafk, I believe, bcft undertaken by every 
man to himfelf ; I (hall dcfift from it j certain it is, 
that the quality of wit in claffical men is very different 
from that (harp catching manner of expreffion^ which, 
under the title of wit, deludes the vulgar minds no 
two qualities can, in faft, be more effentially different 
The former fprings from a vigorous intellcft and a rich 
14 ^ imagina- 
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imagination; the latter from a prefumptuous fpirit 
and a turbulent tongue* 

The ftudy of the ancients, if properly attended to, 
wiU produce thofe qualities which are peculiarly orna- 
mental to all public fpeakecs $ of thofe qualities it is a 
very remarkable character, that they are all apparently 
opposite i fuch an orator will be modcft, yet bold ; 
fearful, yet courageous; diffident, yet refolute ; gentle, 
yet firm; candid, yet immoveable. 

You perceive that this jarring oppolitron of qua- 
Bties is very jieccflary to a public fpeaker, taking that 
charadtcr in general and undefined terms j but do you 
not feel that, to a man who is to fuftain that charafter 
under the peculiar circumftances which mark the ju- 
rifprudcnce of a free country io an enlightened age, 
and who is not content to fink with the crowd, they 
are needful in an extraordinary degree ? And, let me 
tcU you, in conformity to the opinion I have above 
mentioned, whatever nature may have done for you, 
you will by no means be able to difplay thefe fine 
qualities in th^ir proper luftre, without the affiftancc 
of thofe whofc labours were eminently fucccfsful over 
thofe of their valuable but lefs diftinguifhed contem- 
poraries, and who lived in an age when it was the 
fafliion to be emulous of every manly endowment. 
Nor can this, upon a moment's rcfleftion, appear an 
unrcafonable do6trine : Are we not all the children of 
imitation ? They, whom I am now recommending to 
your attention as models of wifdom and refinement, 
were iiv cheir days the imitators of others, whofe 
flames have been fwept away by the hand of time. 

H 2 Am 
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Am I therefore fecking to degrade you, or to 
vilify the genuine beauty and ftrength of natural ge- 
nius ? Far from it} I am ftriving rather to give it a 
charaAcr that may render it excellent and ufeful 
among men. In civilized fociety> the hand of art 
muft correft and affift the powers of nature. Do you 
think that they alone who move in the mdre exalted 
Iphcres of life, have cxclufivcly the natural capacity 
for fuch a Iphcre ? Yet you would hardly endure that 
the moft fagacious or garrulous amongft the loweft 
claflcs of fociety, (hould, upon the account of fuch 
endowments alone, be made a prime miniftcr, or an 
orator in the fenate ; you would prefer even a much 
duller man, who had neverthclefs received the advan- 
tages of a refined education. Shall I go much lower ? 
They who give delight by the fweetnefs of their 
voice or the excellency of their afting in our public 
theatres, are frequently excelled in native powers by 
perfons, . whom yet that native excellence, unafliftcd 
by the leflbns of art, would never recommend to your 
admiration. I might produce a thoufand examples 
from the ordinary walks of life, in illuftration of my 
pofition, but thofe I have given (hall fiiffice. 

Upon the whole, you cannot but perceive from 
what I have 'Urged, and from what muft have arifen 
to your own obfcrvation, that the ftudy of the learned 
languages is neceffary to every public fpcaker, but 
particularly to an advocate, both for uulity and orna- 
ment. I will therefore prefs this part of the fubjcft 
upon you no farther, but proceed tp the fccond point 
{'propofed.ti5)yQU:5 namely, the mode by. which you 
f ^ -. ' may 
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ittay preferVc and improve your acquaintance with 
thcfc languages, and with the works that are written 
in themj without difturbing the tenor of your more 
important ftudies. 

Much in this, as in every other cafe of mental 
acquifition, depends upon the diftriburion of time; 
if you do not firft of all fix upon fome certain method 
of employing your time, it will be of little ufe to 
propofe,, or to pretend to adopt rules for the purfuic 
of fcicncc, 

. The human mind is not capable of a long continued 
attention to one fubjed, even in its moft vigorous 
ftatcj thofe changes, therefore, which do not divert 
or weaken it in the main point; but, while they 
relieve, fupport and animate its powers, arc ever 
to be recommended. You will eafily conceive that I 
do not venture to advife you to a multitude of va- 
rious labours, in which they, who with weak minds 
have engaged in them, have been fure to fail, and 
which have ufually been found to diftradl and embar-r 
rafs the ftrongeft underftancKng. / 

Among the changes to which I have alluded, the 
ftudy of the languages is furcly to be reckoned ; I have 
juft now attempted to enumerate to you fome of its 
advantages ; and you muft remember that I have done 
this, under the fuppofition that, by the force of educa- 
tion and habit, you Itave^^keady overcame the greateft: 
part of the drynefe aMdifflculty^at'tifualiy attend the 
rudiments of a language. ' Rare indeed is that mind 
that could fupport the double talk of acquiring at 
the iame time the ruleis of Millar and Liily^ arid, tli^ 

H 3 V firft 



firft forms and priDciplcs of kw. No ! &r be it 
from me thus to aft chc Egyptian tyrant. I prbpofe 
to you a pkafing impcoTcniciirj not a barren or kn- 
poilible labour. 

Suppofc, tben, you allot oac bcur in a day, con- 
veniently with the prior adjuftmcnts of your time, to 
the ftudy I am recommending to you. This may 
uuially be fpared from the moft ardent puriuit of 
bufincis i and this, ho>^ever inadequate it may at firft 
appear, will, if punftually applied, produce, in the 
end a great aggregate amount of leamii^ : it will fix 
upon your mind all thofe ufeful and ornamental ptin* 
ciples I have been mendoning $ and in the courie of 
a very few years you will perceive, that what you 
have gained by the conftant application of this fingle 
hour in a day, as well as what you muft have irreco- 
verably loft by its negled, will exceed all the common 
bounds of calculation. More than an hour you wUI 
noc be able to fpare ; and, perhaps^ if you were to 
allot a greater fpacc of time for this purpofe, it would 
not be ufed; fo that there will be this advantage 
fpringing from fO fcanty an allowance, you will pro- 
bably be tempted to take care that it is huibanded 
well. 

But there is another motive, which will be a pleaf- 
ing as well as a powerful one, if properly confidercdi 
to induce you to allot this fmall portion of your rime 
to the ftudy of the languages, and to ufe it widi dilif 
grnce 5 ic is this : Ihould your profeflional efibrts be 
fucctfsful, you will in a few years be deprived even 
of this poor hour i few then, in all probability,, will 

be 
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be the opportunities of relaxation froni the fatigues of 
praftice ; and it will behove you to ufe thofe rare 
fcafons of Icifure in light and adive amufemcnts : but 
I contend that by ftrenuous exertions in this earlier 
part of your life your mind will have imbibed the 
energies of learning fo deeply, that the moft extenfivc 
profeflional avocations will not be able to damp them ; 
nay, have I not (hewn you, it is in order that you 
may prove an ornament and a dignity to your pro- 
feffion that I have advifcd you to ftudy and to imbibe 
them ? to be ever learning wbuld be moft ridiculoufly 
to defeat the very ends of learning itfclf. 

As I have recommended to you to aflign an hour 
in the day to this ftudy, I think it material to caution 
you not only, as I have already done, againft wafting 
any part of that time, but alfo that you may not be 
tempted by the charpis which it difplays, on the one 
hand, or by any rehiftancc you may at firft have to 
apply to your legal ftudies^ on the other, to exceed 
this time; becaufe if you are not watchful in this 
rcfpeA, this hour may become two, thele prcfcntly 
will be extended to three, until by that fort of influ- 
ence which ever leads us to defer what we diflike, 
however aeceffary, under the vain hope of its becom- 
ing lefs difgufting by delay, the time of application 
becomes indefinite, and th^t whicl> was at firft in- 
tended for the fuppoirt and enlargement of the mind is 
turned intso a fwcet, but malignant poifbn. 

The piin that will naturally follow fuch an abufe of 
ftudy, ^hen the time ftiall arrive in which the attempt 
to retrieve will be ufelcfs, will equal if not exceed the 

H 4 pleafure 
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pleafure we muft one day derive from a wcU-govemed 
application ; I mean that day, if ever it come^ in 
\yhicb^ while we yet retain the powers of enjoyment 
and ulefulnefs> we retire from the world to the more 
C0n6nedj but more grateful circle of our family and 
friends : a pleafure that may perhaps be thought, and 
juftly thought, to be the moft important of all the ad- 
vantages which refult from the cultivation of our tafte 
^for learning. 

Whence is it that we perceive many men of no in- 
ferior talents for their "profeffionj (and I may fpeak 
here not only of lawyers, but of every dcfcription of 
profcflional men,) reluftant to retire from the fccnc of 
aftivc life, or retiring, only to draw out the dregi 
of life in peevifhnefs and difeaie ? One reafon, among 
many others, for the frequency of this unpleafing ob- 
fcrvation is, that in the earlier part of life they have 
taken little pains to acquire a relifh for thofe ra- 
tional and noble contempladons by which a man be- 
comes, as it were, a continual fcaft to himfclf. When 
the day of buftle is over with fuch a man, all is over, 
his firft bufinefs in life is to wafte his talents and dif- 
fipate his powers in the enervating haunts of pleafure; 
and then, when reafon and experience have demon- 
ftrated to him the folly of fuch a conduft, he rallies 
his difbhdered capacities, and purfues a different ob- 
jeft with equal vehemence, till they arc exhaufted. 
That which pleafure was to him before, bufinefs be- 
comes now ', he follows it with unceafiog avidity > 
and when he has no longer power to keep up the 
chace, he quits if, a void, more dreadful than pain it- 

felf. 
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fclf, fucceeds. He who was once the admiration of 
others for his aftivity and penetration, now finds that 
the encomiums of his admirers will not follow him 
into his retreat ; he hears the voices and beholds the 
faces of the bufy circle no longer; he looks within 
and finds no fupport there ; he lingers out a few mi- 
ferable months or years, the torment at once and the 
pity of thofe who furround him. 

I venture to fay that I have not drawn a falfe pifture: 
I am confident there arc many men who continue in the 
world, only to outlive their reputation, becaufc they are, 
afraid to retire : they have been accuftomed, they (ay> 
to an aflive life, and they cannot tell how to leave it^ 
I will now bring this long letter to a conclufion. | 
have endeavoured to ftimulate you to the ftudy of .the 
languages while you have opportunity ; behold the 
reafon : not from the foolilh vanity of book learning; 
not that men may fay of you tha^you could fpeak and 
write a multitude of languages; but that you may 
receive, in all their native purity, the fentiments of men 
who underftood with a peculiar power ©f difcriminatioa 
the duties and the end of human life ; and that by 
acquiring an unceafing afFcdion.for thofe fentiments^ 
• you may not only be able to aA a diftinguilhed part 
in the wprld, but poffefs the enviable power of retiring 
from it in time, to noble and happy feclufion. Thefe 
arc the ends I propofc to you ; if you, think them un- 
worthy of your purfuit, you will doubilefs be willing, 
on your part, to fliew me others of a better nature. 
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XcOME now to the fubjcft of your defcfts, upon 
which I will not long detain you ; in the firft place, 
becaufe I am not, perhaps, fo well acquainted with 
them as I am with your qualifications 5 for wi:hout 
accufing you of difingcnoufnefs, I may venture to 
iuppofe you have been more willing to bring the latter 
to Kght than the former 5 and in the next, becaufe I 
do not love the tafk of enumerating the failings of any 
man, much lefs thofe of my friend. But common 
honcfty towards yourfelf, and a i*egard for the proper 
examination of the fubjeft we have agreed to difcufs, 
demand. that we fhould not hide them wholly from 
otir view. 

^ Firft, you have acknowledged the imprefiions of a 
cowardly fear u{>on your mind, which this very inquiry 
IS intendled to remove; I therefore fay nothing far- 
ther upon it here ; but go to that immoderate love of 
company and of the picafures of the town which rohs 
the heart it has conquered of all its energies. To the 
influence of this palfion, unworthy as it is, you have 
doubtlels fubmitted in a degree that ha^ not only dif- 
graced your charafter in the eftimation of «very fen- 
fible man, but which, if it be not corredlcd in due 
time, may weaken and finally deftroy all the fine 
qualities you a^ually pofieis. This is the fecret pa- 
rent 
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rent of all that is deftruftivc of genius and virtue, 
and, like the iliac paffion of the medical writers, per- * 
verts every beneficial office and power of nature. It 
is to be watched the more clofely, becaufe it ap- 
proaches us in the moft enchanting forms, and laviflily 
promifcs us the moft exquifite enjoyments. I tell you- 
of this error thus plainly^ my friend, that you may 
not hereafter have to fay, " How unfortunate am I !. t 
** have loft my health, my reputation, all that makes 
" life valuable, by an accurfed habit of diffipation y 
** had 1 pbffefled one finccre friend, to have warned* 
" me of my danger, I am confident I Qiould have 
" efcaped dcftruftion." ' 

Another fault, while we are upon the fubjeft, I 
will freely mention : an eafinefs in b^ing iatisfied 
with fuperficial inquiry' and information.' TKis' is 
another error of the age in which we live, and if wc 
are not very careful we (hall ftand a chance of being 
overpowered by it. We are very little inclined to 
fufpect that we are wrong while we are ailing like 
every body about us ; but this is furely a ftrong rea- 
fon why a wife man fliould examine the general opi- 
nion before he makes it the rule of his own conduft. 
A weaknels of this nature is likely to be particularly 
prejudicial to the advocate. In all matters that arc to 
be elucidated by refledtion and reafoning, accuftom 
yourfclf to the habits of as deep an inveftigation as 
the nature of the fubjeft may require. 

There are fome other deficiencies, arifing from 
habit and from inexperience, which time and applica- 
tion will remove -, and there arc many things to be 

acquired 
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acquired which: I inight enumerate here ; butj as I 
^ hav^ before told you, it is my intention to animate 
you to fcarch into your mind. Do me the jufticc to 
believe that I am actuated by a warm defire for your 
fuccefs 5 I honour the profellion in which you are en- 
gaged, and cannot but feel a regard towards thofe 
who have an honed ambition to excel in it. In the 
mean time do you, my friend, refolve upon making 
ufe of the hints I have contented myfelf with giving 
you. Sure I am, that if they are not mifunderftood 
and mifapplicd, they will be of fervice to you 5 for I 
may fafcly declare to you, that it is hot merely my 
own wifdom which I want to exhibit before you j I 
am content humbly to follow the track which thofe 
men have trod, of whofe excellencies, however they 
might have been cftimated by their contemporaries, 
we cannot now be divided in our opinions : they have 
furvived the power of time and envy, and by this 
they may ,i)c diftinguifhed from thofe airy, unfolid 
works, which may pleafe for the moment, but which 
follow orily the influence of their own nature, while 
they arc haftening to oblivion. Farcwcl ! 
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W E will now confider the rewards of profcffional 
exertion. 

There is fcarccly any fpeculation in which the hu- 
man mind is engaged, that is fo diverfified in its na- 
ture as that of reward. That wjiich will be efteemed 
by one man as an ample recompenfe, will be looked 
upon by another with contempt. And this difference 
takes its rife not more from the various ideas pf 
things that affeft the opinions of individuals, than 
from the multifarious properties of labour. Much 
alfo in this matter depends upon tlie notions with 
which men fet out, fince thefe are gratified with diffi- 
culty or with eafe in proportion to their loftinefs or 
their humility. 

This doftrine will hold good, as well with refpedb 
to the views of the lawyer as of any other profcffional 
charafterj it will therefore depend greatly upon your- 
fclf how far this degree of fortune, or that degree of 
eminence, will be confidercd by you as an equivalent for 
the exertion of labour or the cxpence of time. I fhall 
in this letter make it my bufmcfs to ftate to you, what 
may poffibly be obtained in the courfe of years, by 
a fair exercife of your talents at the bar, referving to 
fome future opportunity the reficftions that may be 
made upon the nice and delicate fituations in which 
you may be placed by polTcffing a high reputation in 

the courts. 

The 
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The ftudy of the law prefcnts a fairer field for the 
exercife of thoie great qualifications that adorn and 
dignify human life than any other profeffion. When 
men begin to feel their intereft concerned in the 
decifion of a court of juftice, they inftantly perceive 
their want of an advocate ; few, in the prefent ftate 
of our legal polity ^ arc hardy enough to think of 
pleading their own caufe; they therefore look out for 
ibme perfon who is either known as a man of talents 
tn his own circle^ or who has given proofs of his abi- 
lities to the public. Riches, births appearance, how 
lightly do thefe weigh in the fcale againft imbecility 
and dulnefs, when our fortune or our reputation is at 
ftake ! Nay, what are the aflfcdions of confanguinity 
itfelf when thefe valued poffeflions come into compe- 
tition with them ? I will put the cafe. I have an ob- 
jeft in litigation upon which my heart is fet ; to gain 
this I mud have an advocate to plead for me. I have 
a brother, who is dear to me, who is an advocate s but 
he is dull, or, at ail events, unfit for my purpofe. A 
ftranger, in whofc intereft I am no way concerned, is 
recommended to me ; his talents and his legal learning 
are fully adequate to the management of fo important 
a concern : what am I to do ? I lofe my caufe if I 
employ my brother ; but I cannot lofe my caufe. 

This reafoning will not hold good with regard toother 
profeffions ; that of phyficis the only one that affimilatcs 
in any degree to it; and in that, as the exercife of the 
talents is not fo open as in the law, fo theopinionsof men 
jcfpcdting the abilities of the profeffors of phyfic are no^ 
fo fixed, in the qjiurch, my brother may not preach; 

or. 
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or, in the army, he may not poflcfs the miKCary qua* 
lifications equally with another man 5 but then my in- 
tcrcfts are not afFcdcd by the wcaknefs of my brother 
in thefe matters 5 and, therefore, the ilranger, however 
fuperior, ihall not have a living or a commiffion in 
preference to him. What wretched moralifts are wei 
but I am ilating fads, not drawing conclufions. 

Already, my dear friend, you perceive a part of 
the reward that attends the induftrious and aUc law- 
yer; and can the regards of friendfliip ftand where the 
affc6lions of nature have given way ? His learning and 
his talents conquer both. This, though in fome re- 
fpeds a painful, is ftill an honourable pre-eminence : it 
muft furely, by the niceft cafuifts, be deemed a fair and 
well-earned diftinftion. The road to excellence is 
equally open to all ; thanks to the enlightened fpirrt 
of the times j and he who will not travel in it, has 
no right to its enjoyments. Where merit lies in 
equal fcales, there natural afFeftion or friendfliip 
may reafonably be permitted to turn the haknce; 
Surely, in a life like the prefcnt, that man muft ac- 
count his fituation a happy one, where merit and its 
reward go hand in hand. 

The charafter which attends a barrifter, thus fuc - 
cefsful^ forms alfo another pleafing and valuable part 
of his reward. Held not only in efteem but in reve* 
rence ; he gods through life with that peculiar kind of 
pleafure which attends the man, who is confcious of his 
capacity to ftate the claims of the injured and procure 
them redrefs : hemixes with fociety upon more than equal 
terms, and has yet the happincfs, from the nature of his 

fuperiority. 
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fupcriority, of having little to fear frbm the envy it 
may. occafion. Mankind have in general good fenle 
enough to perceive, that no one can attain to ^ de*- 
ferved eminence in the law, without pofiefling thofe 
talents and that learning which ought to command 
iadmiration ; and when to this is added a fyftcmatic 
acquaintance with an important and various body of 
laws, every thing is willingly accorded that fo great a 
merit can demand. All this fatisfa&ion and honour 
may attend the early progrefs of ^ barrifter who de- 
ferves'them j but, as he proceeds in his career, a more 
extended profpcft opens before him j a fluff gown is 
at: length exchanged for a filk oncj a barrifter's wig 
for a ferjeant's coif. Now he begins to perceive with 
redoubled plcafure that he has not been labouring^ in, 
vain i all his powers are now brought into adM^dind 
he finds, in a full employment of his acquirements, bis 
' mod valuable reward. 

The nobleft employments in the ftate lay open from 

this point; and they may, by fuch a charafter, poffibly 

be acquired with honour. There is a ftrong con- 

neftion in a countr)' like this between politics and the 

lawi and a man who, by a fuccefsful praftice of many 

years as an advocate, has acquired the diftindtions I 

have mentioned, will in all probability find it more 

difficult to decline than to cultivate connexions of a 

political nature. Such men are continually wanted in 

. the public departments, becaufe they, are ufuallynhc 

moft capable of renderbg a fervice to their country ; 

, in particular, the Houfe of Commons will prcfcnt to 

. him a new and a grand fccnc for the expanfion of that 

.. » mind^ 
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mind which he has fo long been kbourmg to rear to 
maturity : here it is, as the reprcfentative of a pow- 
erful nation, that he will be gratified with thofe op- 
portunities for the exertion of his eloquence andhii 
wifdom, which no other aflcmbly in the world caii 
afford. 

If then a man has a fpirit emulous of fuperiority, 
he will, as a lawyer, have a fair chance for its honour* 
able gratification: from the bar the afcent to the bench 
leems natural ^ and, what is a rare felicitf, fuch an afcenc 
feems natural only to the adive and learned bkrii&tp^, 
for I am induced to think that the diftribution of legcl 
hohour3 is more confonant with the abfbaft principles 
of juftice, than the grants of high diftindions in thb 
world ufually are. And whence can a higher or a nob- 
bier fatiifaftion flow ? To be the diftribotor of juC- 
net in a country like this, is to fill a ftatioh the mdft 
exalted in human conception ! When I fee a judge 
upon the bench, fulfilling the duties of his office, I 
fee a man cloathed with integrity, and crowned with 
honour : if any objed in this life may be allowed to 
excite envy in a well difciplined mind, this man is the 
objedt. 

Another veiy ftrong incentive to induftry is the 
hope of riches s thefe the iuccefsful lawyer cannot bUc 
acquire i and he may acquire them without in:tpairing 
liis reputation; indeed it is impolfible but bis pecuv 
niary acquifitions ffluft keep pace widi his reputa- 
tion. Here again How many fcientific men does 
he leave behind him ! Of the phiiofopher and 
the poet I will not fpeak ; for it hath, I believe, moft 
il^iially been found with refpe£t. to them^ that their rt^ 

I putatioif 
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puution has £jnk in exafbly the fame proportion » 
their cofFcrs have rifen. In the cxcrcifc of arms, the 
fame and- the riches of the warrior feem to retain the 
native quality of, his profeflion; they are at e,ternal 
ftrife^:' andAv^hat fort of a correfpondence fybfifts be- 
tween the talents and the fortune of a preacher may 
be better 'dirmonftrated by the prcfcnt undcfervcdiy 
iSPO^T^ii^ioys fituation of hundreds of th^ facred order, 
thanjby xpy^^^ > but I williDgly. quit a comparifon 
.that . has U^lc relation to my,prefent fubjedt, and 
;Wiiich nOOTftn 9/ genius or hurp^nity can Contemplate 
;wi^thQUt,pain. ..> .' ;.:, 

r What^a. jwble. recpriipcnce of labour , have I prc- 
feotcd to your. view! . My bofom glows at the conr 
4Cinplatioaofrit;:!. Fame, fortune, honour ! all com- 
bine to grace and dignify your life ! . WjU yqu refufc 
thefe noble guefts? or will you chufc ^bfcurity, po- 
ryerty, and contempt in their ftcad ? . Be nbJonger inr 
idolent; you have great things to perform, but., you 
'have greater things to obtain. • It were inconfifteot 
cwith nature to love labour for its own fake, but itvWCrjC 
:a greater :violatioa of its didlates. to fear labour whca 
fuch are its rewards, .'' /^^j 

t 'Independently of all this, the particular ;.defirtL of 
dcnowledge which fome minds feel, is in no trifling der 
rgree fatiJsfied by the acquifitions that are to'b^iima^ 
-in the progrefs of the legal ftudy. Tb^ laws by which 
•natiti^ are bound one towards another in pheir exter*- 
nal commerce, and thcircgulations by whicl) f he inter^ 
~'nal polity of our own country is framed, opeji to the 
'inquiring mind an expanded and animating fcyne* I0 
<chis xiianly ; (efearrh new difcoveries of reafon and 
t.;. .. ♦ i truth 



thJth arc continually made : here it is that we per- 
ceive, with a peculiar plcafure, thofe nice delineations 
of juftice which^^ip hidde^Tjfrory -the common ob- 
fervcr: here it is that we mark the various divifions of 
power, whereby the property of every man is at onc& 
alcctfefecd aiid'pWttradd : here' it fs''^that'Wt leirh to- 
diftlrigUtih the 'vyi^ism' duties ©f^life with a preclfion' 
which^»aWes»tis:to4nfti'^ti£t others as'Wtll as durfelv^s' 
ih tht'^fylfilmen^ dfi (H^tv. In (hort, this iludy is in 
citiy.>i>a*t *<if it^'Jifti^'giieatei- or a Icfs degrecycongcj^- 
niftt with»'thc tj^ft-'^elings of our Mtutc, and muft> 
confeqWHitly, bia?- with it its . own reward through'* 
cvefy^age-and diSpartment of life.'< '-^ '^ '* - 

You fee, my friendj I have not propofed to yoii-a* 
baj'ren exercife of- the mind, Yoti are* nof- going' to 
eofiftirhcl thci datys^df jrodr yoUth iti afobHOi tadiirt^ 
profitable ferfrdi';- ftor have I been fa little a »rniah of 
the wWldas t6 attcttapt to allure yatil>y a Ibnjg' dlflei-- 
tation lipori the mental enjoyments.-- - Having thus Jaid 
before you a^ ftatement of fome of thofe advantages 
that yod will probably reap from a manly perfc- 
v*rft>'ct4n the legal ftudy, I will here conclude this 
part of my fubjcft. If, after what has* been written, 
you- are'-»inclined to proceed, we will open our views 
upoAthe'brioader principles of ftudy; we willendea- 
votir to difcriminate thofe minute ramifications of 
rcadiHg, refledtion, and obfervation, that appear auxi- 
liary to our main defign* Fare wcl ! 
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4^tFS^ abounds no Icis with oppQrpiQiiaes ofplcafi^e 
tbw with (hofe of pafin ^ and when all tbc cvi)$: wHidi 
"HFC im not able eidier ta avoid or remo^t (trctid^- 
4^£i;ed^ there Aid) remains i fpafce to be filkd upgrfgtly 
at. our own dilcfetion. ^ut ho\^.i»,thi$ difciif^Q^ tf^ 
bf excrc^fed, if the mind be cOmiiiuftUy dUkufb^d afp^i 
ajMU9U$;? Hc^w are we to give c^cacy ttv ,exesooo& 
that are continually weakened by a wavering.a||d«UQ- 
fettled fpifit J 

r ^ Under the impreffion of this idea I bavedetenxuoed 
tOf begin my invciligation^of the great fubjeft befefc 
Q9> with focne confidcrations upoor the necefliiy tbat 
a clear unclouded ound iliould be pofiefled by biffi wkv 
4tGxt& to coniplete any great or worthy purpojCb ia 

life. 

If we examine the concerns of men with > carefiiK 
pye^ we Audi find that the mcfft unimpoittanit a¥Qca»- 
tions muft. be filled up by focne :of the ipeeies li .t^e 
imift be hewers of wood and df^^ersr of wafeKf., wdy 
however trifling the bufkiefeof tbefe may appeal p^fh/t 
inacGurate obferver^ the performance of icmevei^iickis 
reqjuires a diftinA portion of tifl»e and of il^e mental 
faculty : the mechanic and the hkbdttfer tmA attead 
to the work they have in hand> elfe it will be inferior 
or uielefs when finiihed. Can any aftion of labour be 
apparently more limple or lefs cohneftcd with the 

mind 
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mind thin cattahg wood or drawing water ? YctiBy^ 
cafcleflhefe, that is, by not attending to his etnployw.- 
mcnt, the hewer of wof)d may damage tfie tree, or drc 
drawer of water may lofe his bucket. In fad, what* 
ever wc do witt bcdone^mifs^ if otir thoughts arc tf *- 
ircrted from it towards ^forne other objcit-^ a Very fimpfc' 
maxim, but too frequently ncglcftcd. : - • 

As wc afcend the fc^lc of exiffcncc We^fltiafl ftid 
tfic neccflity of ah BuembarraflTed mind tncrcafe at^ 
erery-fte^ of our progrcfs. He who is* the jiroprictbr^ 
of the cite er the iriafterof the water-drawer Has, 
no doiibt, other concerns^ of a ftiperi6r importance { 
he muft not, thercfdre, permit his mind to be too 
greatly difturbcd at the heedleflhefi of his lerv'ants, left' 
ftefc concerns fhould ftrfFcr by his owtiitci^eft ; yet the 
bufihe^ of tfeis ^ural proprietor, however neceffiry 
and inrportant it may be to httn, is eonlldered as mi-i 
tfitng ill €hc carnation of the trader in a commc^dnt 
city, whofc (hep requires ercry moment pf his dme^ 
and would prefendy be dcferted, if his ctiftoaKfrfif 
flibuld find themftlves inconvenieneed by the dilBpcM 
tibn of his mind «pon other objcfts. This man and 
his ihop van)(h before the multifarious arrangements 
of the merchant, whofc corrclpondcncc and wfaoft 
property are fpread of er the globe; fhould he per** 
mit his mind to be extremely difquieted by anxietf, 
broken by gri^, or eherrated by pieafure, What cofiN* 
fnfion wcmkl not enfue ^ In \k^ manioer, the oarcs o# 
the metchanc mu& gpve way to the plains and defigns^ 
of' the general, who has to jdifciplino and guide a mi» 
13 mcroqs 



iQerous ho(l ij.and-theiC) ia^tkeir jtura^ muQ^/yieU to* 
tbc ftupcndous ;aimfi of the il^tcfman^ who has the 
welfare of,a, natiOQ-ap his hands,. Wh^t would b^. 
thp confcquence i£.the.m]sd%iof thus fituated, 

lYcrejdiftraOicdj? ^.If ppprcff6ci,jt)iyjcxtrcxpe^rfpje£li(viai. 
<^.toffed.ab9ut by trifle^, thpy,ftiU ^txcipptqd to pcr-^- 
form their rcfpcAive duties ? » ^ . ... < . ... , 
I Jtf then, ii> thc;ir different dqgcees^ thefe things re* 
quire an undivided aiind, in nuuvir ^ ^hi^h/ too^it isr 
neceflary on^(o coiBmapd a^nd the thipg is 49$)/|3 bow 
momentous muft the pofibifioo^f it bctox^atman 
yfhp has to arni himfelf with- various knowledge^ 
^hich he -cadnot fo ea&ly, command^ tp inveftigate 
ftubborn principles that- will not yield to a nod ? 
, . Th^ difficulty, feems- proportioned to the excellence 
of fiv^ry f^r^Ace we- have tp attain i w)iy.it is fo I 
fliaU. not inquire./ Now the law, in rcfpe^l to hu- 
laaA a^airsy -is ;a impit: excellent fciencej aad is an 
y^aoceicif^ point, of th/e; truth of my axipm j for whc- 
tHerrit^be, theprciically.or pradlically confideredy it isi 
undoubtedly very difficult tp.be attained. Injuries njay 
^)e recciycd*in our pcrfpns> oui; propertyj, or our q^a^ 
Mfter in an ijpfinipe, variety. Th? concerns pfpien arc 
fntangl^d jn.a diycrfity of forms, to Jbe accounted for 
only by confidcring the cndlcfs^ mutations of tepper 
and (hadc^pf caprice that diftinguiffi the human cba- 
ra^er ;..«befe all come before the lawyer ; and it is 
•9jily in^ proportion to his IkiH in the fcicncc of the 
l^w, that (he will beabk^tor/unrayd.thcfe intricacitfs, 
explain the nature of ^ theieonjurios, and :point out the 

1 adequate 
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adequate means oF redrefs. But what a taik is' tliis^f ' 
The^tttmpt to prepare ourfelves for it with a (hakefl*^ 
and difordered mind were furely Vatn. 

There are a thoufand fources from which thofe fe- > 
CTCt influ<^nces fpring that diforganize-the mind j dull- 
ncfs, grief, anger, joy, placidity, fympathy ; thcfc are a * 
very few of the pafljons or ppopenfities that, cither 
m their own nature, or in their cxccfs, difable the* 
mind from performing its funftions, even in the modi 
ordinary employments of life -, how inimical, therefore, '• 
muft their influence be to thofe ftudies in which its 
noblcft powers muft be employed ! If, while under' 
fubjeftion to thefc, the artizan be unable to perform; 
the labour that requires for the moft part bodily* 
exertion alone, dreadful muft be their empire over* 
that man, the beauty- and perfeftion of whoic. works, 
depend entirely upon the health and* vigour of his> 
mind. •' 

Let us purfue this idea a little rriore clofcly. Y«i* 
are in company with men, who, like yourfelf, ar^^ pre- 
paring for the bars the conVerfaiion .turns uppn'thel 
ftience wherein yqu are fo deeply interefted ; a point of 
law is agitated of which you arc wholly ignorant i the 
theme, is ftarted and purfued by fome more dUigent-bP 
m<M'e fortunate tyro than yourfelf ; you compare )royr? 
acquifitiqns with thofe that he has made, ind. are im^ 
moderately grieved at the deficiency you perceive 4Jp6W 
the comparifon, and »are filled witll envy, perhaps, a§ 
his fuperiority i theft painful refleftions are permitted* 
to increafe, and at length they conquer you : you' re-'' 
tire to youf ftudvj but, alas ! with a mind ill formed 

T 4 fojr 
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for taanly rcfearch ; and the, hours> that ought to 
b(B dedicated to vigorous exertion, witoefs, as the7 
fteal away, the languor of ifl4oknoe or the impotence 
of vnavailing regret. 

Again i you have laid out a ceruin portion of time 
in the day as &cred to the uninterrupted purfuit of 
your ftudies i the inclinations of your mind are ia a 
delightful unifon with the dictates of your dtjty ; all is 
harmony; on afiidden fomc friend (I fpeak accord* 
ii^g tQ the common acceptation) breaks in upon you 
with an engagement for dinner or the evening; 
you promife yourfelf pleafure ; you impatiendy expcft 
the appointed hour ; this overthrows your whole plan 
of ftudy &r the day ; and it may be given up as lofl. 
The fame confequenccs will follow the prevalence of 
any other paflion that is excited too ftrongly by the 
concerns of the moment; if a favourite mare is ill, 
or a dog that you value is loft, all is difmay and con- 
iu£on, and the (ludy is inftantly relinquiflied for the 
fiabie : agitated 1:^ fome trifling pecuniary lo&, fome 
Ettle perfonal affi-ont or difappointmcat, you m\& 
iQioble abroad in order to keep up your fpirits & per-* 
kaps you rexnain u home ; it will be, however, only 
to brood over fome fiJly fchcmc of revenge, or, if 
that be impca&icablc, to meditate in profound me- 
lancholy. Ybu may be induced to think I am draw- 
ii9g a kidicrous piiiSurej merely to have the pkar 
fart of laughiog ^ it. No fuch thing s I am en* 
4cavouriflg to warn you againft a very feriou^ evil; 
for I will venture to affirm, that many men (acrificc 
fbeii' choice^ moments to troubles of ^ nacure no 

higher 



Mgher liian tho&are that jiift now have becnfetedfed y 
and the maft dangerous circumftance is, that eveiy 
rifing day is likely to produce occafions of this fon^ 
whichj by the frequency of repetition, augment in 
ftrengtfa, and, at laft, are ripened into a habit of die 
xnoft dcftruftive tendency. i 

Can you reflcA with patience upon the trifles which 
may thus tyrannize over your mental feculdes, anden^. 
fcebte, if not dcftroy, every manly purpofe ? Yci^ 
while thefe are fuffered to attain a power equal to this,r 
it wiH be in vain for you to think of eminence in dic^ 
profeflion of the law. While the mind is thus diP 
turbed, all its refleaions are conftandy rallying rouncf 
the grand idea that is the caufe of the difturbance ; 
they are iafenfibly attradted by it ; every otho: obje& 
lotcs, in a proportionate degree, its influence oveif 
them I till at length it becomes impoflible to arranged 
<m: govexTi them at alL 

There are evils in life^ it muft be granted, that meti 
cannot either avoid or remove, and which, from their real 
importance, claim a conflderable fliare of our attendon ; 
among thefe may be numbered the lofs of friends, un* 
juft yet formidable attacks upon our reputation, and 
great damage to our fortunes : thefe may occur td 
diforder the mind and fufpend its operative force upon 
other objefb; and the endeavour to render our* 
fcWcs infcnfible of their power, were an attempt 
to xiob the heart of its beft qualiries. But yet, even 
here, I conceive we are at liberty to make ufe of 
our reaibn; we are not, by an obftinate unmanly per- 
fcvcrance in grief or in refentmcnt, utterly to deprive 

ourfelves 
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Qurfclves of aB controDl over our minds ; wc arc not Co 
turn that \iyh}ch anight have been a reparable miisfor- 
tufiCj, into ruin. 

• I am engaged in an honourable purfuit that claims 
the. exertion of my beflr talents ; an accident happens 
which a wife man muft allow cannot but aroufe in my 
bpibm ieiifations of deep mortification, or grief, or an- 
gci" y'l lofe a parciitj. a brother, or a friend j my honour 
i^ attacked by the pen or the tongue of fomc envious 
Qrinterefted perfon ; or I an\unjuftly deprived of my 
eftatei — What am I to do ? Shall I permit- my forrow 
or.my enmity to become extreme? Shall Inotat 
fcaft endeavour to correct or reftrain thefe unhappy 
and enervating paffions ? or Ihall I rather fay, " No! 
^ r.wiH not any longer attempt acquifitions, which, if 
«f, completed, will not make me happy; I willdedi- 
** cate the remainder. of. my life to the memory of my 
" departed friend ; I will fly to diffipation, that will 
^'- quickly finifli the remains of my defperate fortune, 
^< and drown all fcnfc of difappointment : revenge 
\^ againft the villain who has blafted my charaderj 
l« ihall be the future bufinefs of my life 1" 
i. 'Do determinations like thefe prevail ? It is folly 
in the extreme to invite ^the mind to the ratioci- 
nation of fyftematic. ftudy ; the imagination, the me* 
xnory, the judgment, all are in confufion; the whole 
:gradation of powers is weakened; they r^fufe, and are 
indeed unable to perform any regular or ufeful fcrvicej 
and he who has unwarily, permitted his mind thus to 
k)f€ its tenor, will find his error,/ moft probably^ too 
Jate in life to repair the dreadfyl c:Qnfcquenccs. 
; . .: . Whether, 



": Wheriier, .thcrefiJre, '?he caufeis that thus difturb the • 
mindj.iimi relider iu feculcies unfit' for thfe purpofcs of 
^iidy, bo of- a triflin^^or an important nature, it oiighr 
tp fee 'our firft endeav'our to gain a maftery- over them.* 
Thiiis a tafk by no meahs lYnpoflibl^ to be performed :* 
I fay nothing of the neceflity of fuch a performance iiii 
refpeft to the general happinefs of life i that is no part oP 
tny prcfenf fubjcft ; I mean to apply my argument tor 
theftudent who is engaged in the inveftigatiori of the 
principles of a various and intricate fcience 5 thefe a dtP 
trafted. mind will tiever be able to pierce : andj rtijr* 
good friend, I muft plainly fay, that the duty here rc^ 
commended is not only abfolutely neceffary to be ful-- 
filled at. fome time or other 5 it muft be completed, or 
attempted at leaft, in the early parts of life, ere thefe 
propenfides fo entwine themfclves with the general 
fyftem; as to defy every future, attempt to loofen* 
rficm. . - 

v.Thcigreater part of the evils that afFcft human life, 
derive their weight from our own cftimation of them; 
that which one man calls a calamity is borne with in- 
difFcrencc by anotjier ; it is therefore of Angular im*' 
portance that we afcertain what are and what are not fub- 
jc6ls offorrow, of regret, of anger ; and of thofc that are, 
what different degrees of thefe pallions they are worthy 
to exqitie. This appears to be the only rational method 
by which fuch paffions are to be regulated or fubdued, 
Itis certainly a work of great magnitude,' and it can 
be accompli (bed by time and pcrfeverancc alone i but 
truly happy will, that man be' who has the refoluti'on to 
accomplifh it l» 8y thu^ eftimating the nature of thble 
. ^' -•' accidents 
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accidents vbkh (b perpetuaUjr difturb the peace of 

mankind; wt flmll prefemly perceive that the oi^r* 

ity of thcni arc ximrly unworthy of our ooncem, 

ai^d we ib?U conf^quciitly become aOiamed of beftig 

detained in fuch ignobk chains. And as to thofe 

great evils that cannot but afflict us^ we ihall find 

the cxcefs of paflion which they fometimes produce; 

tp be a greater evil than the original itfelf ; and that 

it muft engender5 and may in the end perpetuate that 

mental dlforderj which is clearly dcftniftivc of every 

aiumated and honourable defign. This is the juftefti- 

mation of life that keeps the mind in a ftate of fob- 

Qrdination, truly phUofophical in its own nature^ and 

pecisliarly neceilary to thofe whofe faculties are cn-^ 

gfiged in fcientific, purfuics* 

The do&rine I have laid down refpedling aU adverfe 
accidents will e<]ua}ly hold in refpeft to what is ufuallf 
called good fortune. The mind is no lefs likely to 
he deranged and enfeebled by trifling pleafiires^ by 
Ungoverned hop^s, by extreme joy> and by fancied 
fuperiority^ than by the contrary fenfations ; you will 
therefore be equally defirous to guard your mind 
againft the influence of both extremes. 

I will propoie another defence againft tbefe unfor- 
tunate influences ; this is the pra6lice of making your 
fiudies themielves your guard, or at leaft your fijpport. 
Are you in any of the fituations to whichj in the courfc 
pf my tetter, I have alluded ? Fly to your ftsidiesfor 
relief: by degrees you will find tkac the occasions of 
pain and pleaf)«re which heretofore were wont to divert 
your mind into a thpufand extravagancies^ are woo- 

dcrfidly 



derfbUy dimii)iflied both in ftrengih gpA numbei', up^; 
tii, at leiigtb) you have gained thgt even tenor wh)^ 
the ififi^rior evils of the moment are unable to dtC^^ 
turb,. 

TWs is a part of the philofaphy# liodftr the idfluchce • 
of whieh you fhouM begin your duties, and wjiereof 
I fl>all (hoitly fpeak at large : the occafions,the times^: 
aod the manner of acquiring it> I have contented myrl 
felf with Sketching out to you} more particularly ;o. 
4efcribe them is not my defign. It refls with you »/ 
perufe what I have written with attention ; Confult 
your own heart and underftanding in the appliicatkiD*, 
Farcwel ! . 
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1 H AV JB met with few men who have had juft notions 
ei the nature of excellcDce^ and with &ifer Hill who 
haw l^ecntabie to think with propriety upon the choice, 
of fobjefks in which to be excellent will beprodu6blye 
nfoicheT honour or advantage: to acqmre a correftncls 
of fentimei^t upon this matter is of more conicquence 
iO! young men who are entering into li&j than appears 
td be g^^ieratty ima^aed. 

With itfydSt to the ktfier of theie^ die choice of tb« 

&by&9 1 wiU only make two or tlatc brief obienra'^ 

5 lions* 
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tions ; It is not fo clofely connefted with 6u^ jlr^a 
i4ews, as to demand a very nice difqulGtion. BuMipon • 
the forhier it will not> I conceive, be ufelefe to'dwelJ * 
fomcwhat particularly ; as many men, who have b^rt^ 
guided" by 'accident or. the cHoicje of th€ir friends to a 
purftiit, ' wherein honourable cx^eilence majr ■ be- at^' • 
ttined, have, nevcrthelefs, froYti ah «flbappy1gftofanoc* 
in thi^'pefpcS, been induced to conceivie that tBe^:fialv*'^ 
sfrrived at the point-at which they have -bee*! Sunlngr 
WRile, alas, they are wandering at-alamentSblfc-diftance' 
llelowitl- '• - ••• • •. '^ --^i- '^'- ••• 

— Wh^n a young man -enters life he is »^il'to'ev«!ry 
evil as well as to every good impreffion ; and-among^ 
jnany other errors, he is liable to be fafciaated by a 
felfc admiration ; he meets with the wit, the jockey, 
the buffoon -, he isfurprifed at^thr-Tjuicknefs of repar- 
tee, the (kill in horfemanfhip, and the arts of grimace, 
by which thefc charafters are diftinguiflied ; he is 
frharmed with thelc^fplaysiof iaia^nary excellence, 
and what is the confequence ? If left to himfelf, 
(too often the cafe with many youths of tolerable 
expcdiatio'nsv)^'h6' ipends *the^ m'oft valuable part of 
hrs'life in ''f^^ricanng*witHCTfiiis,^'manag^ "hdr^ 

6r;flirugging uphTs ftiouldcrsf^^But pei^pi-'i fctt^ 
ftrfortuffe^inay'have favdd4iim-'ffom *fu(Jh -unhb^ 
py • crrcufffflfenciei r his eacly Tiours * ma^ be * fpeWt^ k 
flie nurlei9ft 'of learning r and, -While his foul-is-ftill 
alfve^to cvfcfju'-p^ffing ihflucS<?fe/he-c6nveffesLwith<ch« 
mathematician, the logicianr-or- the gr^mntarian ji ht 
&* at <>mJ^'<lt4igTitcd and aifiaied dt^lieinflnite variety 
and (i2fec4hyHof-Jyftech,^tKe •«cuiilc1fr^i-dtpth o(i;^* 
•.-" :i < fcarch, 



iwcb, the niceties and querujqufncfs • of» criticlfini 
which «iark the eonverfation o(,%hj^^'\c\rncd' mtni, 
b^ never once dreanjs. that a proficij^^j^^in thefc.ab- 
ftrufe fcicnccs is ftill only acgradappfi tojji^ards ,c^clf* 
lence ; nay^ he would perhaps d^tq^ ijhe-maa who hs^ 
the hardinefs to difplay fuch a do4trinf^a£.litt;}e-^f:it(|S$ 
than a blafphemer againft the faqrcd,:lig^it of know;? 
kdgCi he imagines that to be^the.gfgycft agjf^g 
thefe charafters is to bc.ijie greatcft o(<alLxjh^na<Ebers^ 
and he lofes his life amidft contendiiig. critics fof ,the 
antiquity of a manufcript, . or in^ i!c£?lpPS ^ Pfo* 
hl€tn. ^ -.:....; ,• .. ivi : . . . :..-,i 

TJius, yithoi^t a guide, aa early Ipjfp.jof cifcclleflcc 
may not be able ,tp l<?ad l^ up to, if: in th? former in^ 
ftai\ce^ bad the ingenuous youth. .b^ei), Xp\d^ (hat, al:: 
thougfi there niay be exqeUcncy ig witticifms,jo<;kcyh 
jQiipi and buffoonery^ inafmuch ,as that is the te^m .^j[ 
which we exprcfs our fentiment of the fuperioricy o^onc 
man over aqother in thofe arts, ftill th^th^; excellency it-? 
/elf w[as unworthy of the expence of time and laboy^^ta 
•attain ; he might hs^ve been induced!)^ have. exan:)i(!e4 
die real nature of theif^ tilings before hq permitted anatr 
tachment to them to wind itfelf aroup^ Jt;iis h?art:vor>in 
't}ie lafter inftance, had. the far more difficult explana- 
tion of the trile quality of thofe fcienccs I have xpf r\. 
.tipned. been prefcnted to him by fome experienced 
friend; had he been told that, however valuable oj: 
important they may in faft. be, they are ftill ip pnly 
in proportion as they are ancillary to the^g^ej^t^r 
fcicnces of life and of human nature, he would have 

reached^ 
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ptxhtd, perhaps, to nobler attainments than di^ 
tiymologics of words or the iHuftrations of figures* 

But I will not dwell longer upon this idea; you 
hft^ not a profeffion to leek ; and you hare happily 
*^82f^d yowfelf in the purfuit of one, in which yon 
tannet attain to excellence without acquiring equal 
wtalth and honour ; it is needlefs, therefore, to recom- 
fiitMd this excellence to your attention, or to dwcH 
te^ofi the importance of diftinguifhiitg the falfe excel- 
lence from the true. 

A grtfat mind is to be difcerned in its operations 
upon every fubjcft it inveftigates, andby the mbdch 
k adopts for imitation 5 fronr the irant of experience 
its progress may be marked by human weaknefs, but its 
aim will ever be a high and noble excellency* This 
depends ndt upon exterior circumftances ; it iprings 
^ih the power of its own: internal formation : ftich be 
your mind, my friend, for fuch alone is fuitcd to the dig- 
Dlty of yotrr profeffion 5 V^ealth may bd obtained by 
ids exalted ideas, and a momentary name may gradff 
k humbler ftiii^iheM ; but true excellence wilt ever 
reftufe to c^dfott with a fpirit fo uncotigenial mth thfc 
fMirity of Its owh nature. 

tThd excellency to which 1 would animate you is of 
a tWofdH nature,- it Is feerifirfl:, iri the degree and 
reality of your attainments 5 and next, in the manner 
of diiplaying thofe attainments. In refpeft' to the 
fitft, 1 i^rould advifc you w rfcfleft that it i^ abfo- 
luttly neiceffary you fhotild hot feft fatisfi«d wJth 

daing 
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doing any thuig Ihort of what you perceive the nature 
of. the thing wiU permit to be done> and which your 
natural capacity, with the aids of induftry and learn- 
ing, is adequate to perform. Hence the conne&i6a 
between this third for excellence, and the defire to 
afccrtain the extent of our powers : it is in vain that 
we ftrive to excel while we want th^ confcioufheis of 
powers adequate to the attainment of ejccellence, LeC 
this point be ever your aim to complete what you 
undertake. Do learning, genius, and profundity dif* 
tinguifh the great lawyer? My determination is to 
be the greateft lawyer: I will therefore alliduoufly 
cultivate my learning ; I will inceflantly animate an4 
exalt my genius i I will be deep and folid in my re-* 
fcarches. Perhaps you have acquired a portion of 
philofophy and legal knowledge which, it cannot be 
denied, fets you many degrees above the majority 
of your contemporaries : you are confcious of a 
clearnefs of intelied, a brilliancy of imagination^ an 
cxpanfion of fentiment, which you cannot perceive 
among the young men with whom you aflbciate ; will 
you therefore fay I have reached to excellence ? Re- 
member, this is the rock whereon thouiands before 
you have be^n (hipwrcckcd in the voyage of life i 
recollca yourfelf, and avoid it* By what rule do 
you judge of excellence ? Whd arc the patterns you have 
chofci^ ? What are the charaftcrs you have furpaffed ? 
Then will you reafon thus: I can no longer look 
upon my fupeijority over my fcUow-ftudcnts as i 
ground of exultation i it is true, I have done more 
ijliaq they, but does nothing therefore remain to be per- 

K formed? 
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formed i Can ao fiirther legal knowkc^ be ftta^ I 
Havt I ftdiomed the utmoft depths. of reafon I Have 
I feared to the higheft flights of genius ? I will look 
up to thole Exalted names who have enlightened the 
Worlds and l wilt confuk my own ftrength;. the con* 
templation of the one will teach my foul the leions 
of humility and emuladon, and from the other I &all 
feam what I am able to perform. 

The true nature of excellence does not depend 
upon the capricious opinion of any man, it is a prin- 
dplc which partakes of the immutable nature of 
truth; it comprehends all the moft exalted qualities 
that can appertain to its fubjeft : it therefore clearly 
follows that no man can, without a violation of t#uth, 
affirm to himfi^lf or to others, that he has attained 
to excellence in any fcience while a fingle.brancii 
of it remains to be known, or a fingle principle 
unexplored. 

' The pofleflion alone of this internal excellence 
would be fufficient, were we unconncftcd with life 
and with the affairs of men; but, from the various 
t-elations in which we are bound to the world, anodier 
branch of excellence muft be attained : this is what I 
fiave before dcfcribed as regarding the manner in 
'which we are to difplay our at^inments. 
' Excellence in manner may therefore be defined t(f 
be the utmoft ftretch of thofe powers of demodjlration 
which the thing to be demonftrated requires or will ad- 
mit. Is it through the medium of a^ion, of writirgi 
of fpeech, that I am to communicate the excellence I 
have acquired to the world? Let me then determine 
' • that 



tfctt it ftifll cS>fa6 tiBthif^g ffibWf ^ Wha^ By %if ^t^" 
e^rtions I <:a!n pcrfofrtfj wHAh^r in ' j)erfpicuit5r, iti* 
grkoe, in ftrchgth, in tk^zncCy ot My bther of tht^ 
qualtcies that aninnate and diftrnguifh rfic fupcrior wofks' 
df ttitn. We wHl apply this, fdf a mottrcnt, to the 
profcffidri of which you are a member. » 

Vou'havc fcen thatt to be a lawyer is to polTefi an 
almoft unbotinded variety of learning and depth dt 
knowledge. Now fuch a charaftcr may exift In ab- 
ftraft fpeculation without any neceffary conicquertce 
of cbnneftion with men ; but yet is it not a very na- 
tural queftion, of What utility will thefc qiialificatioilS 
be if they arc to be hiddefi for ever from the wotM ? 
in truth, they are feldom fought, only to be flitit 
up in ecernaJ darknefs. How then are they to be 
exhibited to mankind by the lawyer? By the effu- 
fions of written ahd oral eloquence ; by the &tt 6f 
quick and ready cxpreffion upon momentary occa- 
fions;^ and by frequent exhibitions of colloquial acu- 
men in the form of examinations : in all thefe, cfear*. 
nefi of reafoning, knowledge of the world, and of la^, 
aft elegant choice and facility of cxpreffion, I muft 
repeat to you, are' peculiarly requifite. 6y what 
criterion do you judge of excellence in thcfe diingS? 
By that which you fee others perform, or by what 
you feel you arc able to perform yourfelf ? Will jroti 
fay, when, you h^ve fcen a friend get through the 
bufinell of his brief with a tolerable degree of fuc- 
ccfs, " You did very well to-day ; if I never make 
" a worfe hand of it, I fliall not be vefy unhappy:^' 
or will you not rather be rouftd to a ma!jlly ardour Of 
K 2 emulation 
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emuladon that will fecrcdy lead you up to greater 
things ? Will you not rather inwardly determine that 
you will not reft contented with moderate efforts^ or 
with a moderate fame ? Will you not rather exclaim, 
^ Greater things than thefe remain to be performed ; 
" I feel within me powers adequate to the perform- 
" ance: all that I poflcfs, or can acquire of elo- 
«< quence^ of penetration, of reafon, fhall be brought 
*' forward; 1 will not be fatisfied with any thing Ihort 
** of excellence in my profeflion ?" 

Nothing fo effeftually produces and fupports thcfc 
worthy refolutions, as the continual contemplation of 
good models. I have before mentioned this as one 
of the diftinguilhing charadlcriftics of a great niind, 
and it will be well worth our while to fee the neccf- 
fity of this, in the confcquences that are produced by 
the obfervance and by the negledt of it. 

The mind that hath in itfclf a naturally exalted 
quality of thought, will fcek only after elevated ob- 
jeftsi it win propofc nothing to itfelf but what' par- 
takes of a noble nature j in whatever fphcfc it moves, 
it will fcek for excellence : he, therefore, who is pof- 
ielTed of fuch a mind, will fhape his ideas and his 
actions according to its high influences and if, re< 
fledling upon the weakneft of humanity, he fcek for 
ailiftance in the example of other men, they alone, 
who have borne away the palm of *a fuperior na- 
ture, whofc names and works have flood the teft of 
time, and have been received and recommended by 
experience and wifdom, will be contemplated by 
him as the models of purity and excellence. 

By 
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By a tonilant attention to thefe modck you will 
be animated to ftrength and perieverancc ; you wiQ 
be induced to look with no credulous eye ujpon 
your new attainments; you will behold before you 
the lufire of true grcatnefs, and you will be ardent to 
equal or excel it : your breaft will glow with an en- 
thufiafm corrected by rifing wifdom : you "mil difdaiii 
no aid, however minute i you will judge nothing un^ 
important, however apparently trifling, that l^ds yoii 
onward to the prize at which you aim, till at length 
every obftacle of prejudice, folly, and envy give$ 
way to your unremitting fpirit, and you receive th^ 
honours juftly due to your ftruggles for excellence. 

To a mind thus preparing itfelf for perfeftion, the 
applaufe of the moment will produce little fatisfa&ion; 
the means therefore by which fuch applaufe is fre- 
quently pVtained will be conftandy overlooked by it. 
Confcious of the power it poffeflTes, it purfues the 
great work in which it is engaged, unmoved by the 
ridicule of others, and uninfluenced by the fugged- 
, tions of its own weaknefs; its happy poifeflbr will 
never fnap at fame, becaufe he is not in hade to be 
known. Not fo is he taught by the great modek 
he is ftudying: he is preparing himfelf for the 
opportunities which the chances of life feldom re- 
fufe to thofe,who are willing to embrace them; but 
fuch opportunities he will nevci force: he will wait 
with patience until they arife froin furrounding; circum- 
ftances, until they preient themfeLves to his choice, 
the ripened arid mellow fruit qf an honourable 
induftry. 

» 3 Wow 
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,; How d\fftttmi i^ the piftqrc Qf a little mip4 '• ^j( is 

ilib&d with ns 6wn*att^njj)ent;si ic fee^ ootbing 

beyond them. Fearful perhaps of the reprogch^ of 

finguterityv 4 refts cootenjed if its efforts aric not 

niarked by atl imcomtnon icnbecilitys it avoids with 

cace every idea» and every a^tioii, that is not f^n^ified 

by the (XMnrnpn adoption. By^ wha( chacaAeK m\A 

the poflh&r - of {b, degenerstfe. a i{»rit M a»ai4(:cd ^ 

Whai: defire o^ eJipeUence, vflm difplay^ of eDcrggfi 

vH;^- loftre of .genius^ have iiifpired or adorned. hi$ 

cwirfe^ Alas, haw. hppelcfe i^: the inquiry! . ifc k 

perfo£Uy pleafed ^iih himffl^ and- if you were tp aik 

him.iRbetbeK he was^ not unh^py at his fituation, be 

MfQuld perh^s fti^rt back wida aAo;)i(bnieQ£> and aflc 

yxm in; his. tijrn, whether you poflcffcd* yopr fcnfcs, 

ormeani: toi infult bioi. ' 

S Thcfe are not xh© vih pi4"nes, of ^^ fabling imar 

. ginaiian^ ch^y are^ rqdfllyj df ^wn. I ■ corifefs/ but they 

kv^^ been^ drawn to awf^ke^ la your mind its, nadve 

jfigour, aAd tQ. ^lij^tt ji; tpjiqs.cjpngcniai duties; you 

;Tfili ^refor-e, fer your o>»nJake> finilh what J have 

•htg^fii. evei: reiaDiemjDGring thaj^^cxhor^tadion oiaght to 

J^..QO!n&le>r€d,.^s aiftimulativq apt, only to the im^ 

mfd^al^ duty w^hich.it; re/comqie^ds, but alfo to the 

lyieiTQifc of chfl mind in re^peafied; an4cplanged,vipw3 

.off thc^ varieties qf duty ivhichour general fituat^pn 

4J»d particulv chvaAers in life corydnuaAIj)} demai^. 

-. Id my next. letter. I ipt»pd to reyiei« fome of t^ 

^^WtaiEleSi that (requ^i?dy; and unhappily jrcycM pm 

:$(€^/oraiing a true ida o( the natpre of cfLQ^cDfs^, 

and that overthrow in their mmds all decent and^if^qqiffh 

:i able 



d)]e efflulatioiK The fubjeft ftrikesmc 4s acverji; 
important otic i and if you will have fufficienc. pa- 
d^oce to attend mc through my invcftigaflQ^. pf 
it, I am inclined to believe, you, will not conlicjct 
your time to have been wafted in a yfclcfs cmploy- 
lacnt. Adieu I 
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It is a mortifying refleftion, but I fear it is founded 
in truth, that few men have arrived at eniinencc 
without 'having firft paffcd through much uneafine/s 
from thcmfclves, or reproach from others; that un,- 
eafincfs is, indeed, peculiar to the man of extra- 
ordinary endowments, as envy and ill- nature may be 
peculiar to fome of thofe who obfcrve but cannpt 
equal him: the fadt is, (in whatever way we may 
account for it,) the generality of mankind have very 
Ikde fenfe of what is excellent or beautiful. To gra*- 
dfy the common appetites, to mingle in the common 
pleafures, and to fill up the common concerns of life, 
cbmprife all they intend to do : when, therefore, any 
onc-^ ft^rts up from among them, and, animated by 
h^gjicr ideas and nobler views, refufes the track which 
biaanccftors have beaten for him, is it to be won- 

K 4 dcred 
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dered^t if he become the objcfl: of the general gaze ? 
or,- while his labours arc yet aa embryo, that he is 
confidered by thofe with whom, he is immediately 
connected as a violator of ancient cuftoms, and a 
difturber of the family quiet ? And as there are few 
fo dull as not to perceive that all this is the cfieft of 
a confcious fuperiority, to amazement and anger a 
fecret envy prefently fucceeds* This paffion is Co 
foul, even in the fight of thofe whom it influences3 
that it is very rarely confcffcd, even to thcmfclvcsj 
and the habit of concealing it under the fpecious 
covering of caution, doubt, and advice, is continued 
until they enter thcmfelves into the deceit which they 
have impofed upon the reft of mankind. 
, .This mercilefs paffipn of. ?nyy, in its various ope- 
rations and difguifes, is' a dreadful barrier to emula- 
tion, in the youthful bread ; it produces a fear of 
deviation from the fcntimcnts which have been fo 
long adhered to by thofe around us. This fear ftiflcs 
every burfting rcfolution of improvement, even in its 
very birth j till each rifing power of the mind is 
fiibdued, and each glowing ardour quenched. We will 
ptirfue the. ingenuous youth, for a moment, whofe evil 
fortune has either given him parents infenfible to his 
merit, or has thrown him' among companions, the 
dread of whofe ridicule has overpowered every manly 
refe)lve. 

, Already, while at the age of inexperience, he feels 
a. gathering ftrength within him, his bofom f^clls 
with an animation that produces a thoufand projc<5ts> 
that breaks forth into a thoufand cccentricics : he 
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would be a potty a foldier, an orator ; a high ambi- 
tion fires his mind ; he is reftlefs in the trammels of 
life. Alal-med at thefe threatening appearances^ his 
parents begin to fear he will not long continue his 
courfe in the peaceful path they have chalked out for 
him^ and their utmoft endeavours are inftancly exerted 
to damp his hopes and oppofe his proje^s. So far 
from encouraging his talents, they have never even 
confidcred them : they have fccn him cat, and drink^ 
and play like other children j they therefore think it a 
matter of courfe that he will, by and by, aft like 
other men. Thus is all the promifing luftre of a 
brilliant mind quenched by the deadly exhalations of 
igaorance or envy, and its future fuccefs and felicity 
in life facrificed to ancient prejudices, and to the love 
of a miftaken repofe. 

How this evil is to be obviated, appears fome* 
what difficult to fay. The influence and authority of 
a parent ought to be held facred, nor (hould the 
bands whicK faften the other ties of blood be capri- 
cioufly loofcnedj yet parents are to remember, that 
they have many duties to perform, and that this of 
confuiting the genius and the powers of their chil- 
dren, is not the leaft important : and the friends of an 
ingenious youth Ihould recollcft, that they may by 
their envy, however difguifcd, do him an injury which 
they cannot ealily repair. 

But I will lead you to another head, which you 
may perhaps confider as more nearly connefted 
with my general fubjeft: the young man having 
received parental encouragement^ has fixed upon 

a pro* 
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a. profdfion congenial with hi$ iacUnatipn and 
capacity. 

Thifr is truly a momentous ^period Gff htff life, and 
many of its confeqiiencos, whist^r go!Od or cvily 
nioft now greatly depend upon bimfelf. That we 
may oiould the images for our own purpoie, we will 
fiippofe he is going to the bar. In this fituadon be 
will find the enemy very ftrong indeed : his compa- 
nions^ will bcy as men are in all the profeflional depart- 
ments in life^ of a mixed nature; moll of them mta 
of refpedtable birth> uniuUied honour^ and handfome 
qualifications; but prone po follow the general ex* 
ample> and to fubmit to the influence of prevailing 
opinions : men capable of eminence in the profeffion 
they have cboicn, but each unwilling to be fingular 
in the perfeverance and labour ncceflary to the 
attainment of it. This is a very powerful obftacle 
in our progrefs towards excellence; but it muft i^ 
conquered : how degrading is it to be afhamed of 
being remarked as a diligent man I This is a 
ihame which doth indeed a double ofiice; it chsuns 
the mind down to a moil; loathfome flavery^ and 
then teaches it to embrace its fetters. Remember^.thc 
lime will come when the jeft of the moment will 
ceafe to pleaie^ and when the jefler will recoiled his 
folly with fenfations of mingled anger and regr^tj» 
while the merit which he has attempted to ridicule 
will receive its reward from the hands of truth and 
wifdom. 

Let me here be underftood : I am fpeaking of; an 
hooomahle body of meoj and I ought ta fpeak 

clearly. 



ClesK^. I ^i& treaung not of general Tiittre, but of 
a,^G^ qusdificacioa : I am warning you of a piv^ 
▼aiUng example; but I can give my willing ftiffirag^ 
in favour of many particular exceptions* How tmnf^ 
tkerefeitr may there be, and many I believe there &tty 
who are not within the extent of my knowledge^ whd^ 
are. refolved upon better puribits than the frivoUtiiel 
of the hour will. afford. 

In your career of diligence then I warn you, tfiae 
you will be cxpofed to the witticifn\^ of the gay, M 
the cautions of the fearful, and the fneers of the 
envious : againft thefc you mud be upon your gcMdi 
How you are to treat them it is not eafy to dec^rsniM 
on paper, becauie much depends upon particular 
(circumftances* This general remark, howevei^, tMf 
not be ufelefs : never retort with fe verity, unfeft y^n 
perceiye that indignity is meant; and if the thing Can 
be donc» (your own. honour being life,) it were^ bcfter 
even then to pafe overthefe attacks- with chccrfulncfe 
in filcnce. 

Time will overcome thcfe obfkcl6& bdser than- the 
violence of anger, or the fuUenneis of refcntmenr, 
Thisi it is true, is a remedy too flow in its opera«- 
tipn to fuit with the impctiiofity of youth ; and the 
coniequence has frequendy been, that a man h^ 
either rendered himfclf ridiculous by the esterrians of 
an irspocent revenge,, or, unable to witM&nd the jc<Bs 
aisd laughter of his friends, has given ujb his better 
underftaodingi and joined the crowd: of folty; ncrt 
becaufc;helaved;it, but beca«ifc>^ unmaidy lentinii^nr! 
he. dared to i^d ajpne no longer* 

Another 
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, Another very powerful obftacle to rifing induftry and 
excellence, is the chilling indifference which mendifplay 
to early and yet uneftabUlhed merit. This may ariie 
from apathy in one man, in another from envy ; from 
afieftation in a third : but be the fource what it may, it 
is calculated to produce the mod cruel efFcdbs. The 
youth is bufy, curious, ardent ; his judgment is not 
- yet fully informed: he loves his own produftions, 
and thinks other;s will admire them; he purfues 
his ftudies with unremittmg diligence, and he en- 
tertains no doubt that he (hall be applauded for his 
exertions; he is preparing himfelf for future great- 
tiefs, and he expeds that men will prophecy in bis 
fayour. Thus he cheers his heart in the lonely pur- 
fuit; thus he places before him the enlivening images 
of prefent approbation and future fame ; he is de- 
lighted with the contemplation; his refolution gains a 
renewed vigour, and he proceeds in his courfe with 
fdl the energy that a full afiUrance of reward an 
infpire. 

How different from the piflure is the reality! He 
lets forth his labours and his hopes with an exulting 
tongue and a beating heart; he is aftonifhed and 
terrified at the coolnefs with which his labours are 
viewed and his hopes received, and he retires to his 
ftudy overwhelmed by a fenfe of his unmerited dif- 
grace. " Surely I have been amufing myfelf in 
^* vain !" Ae will exclaim ; " this excellence at which 
. ^^ I am aiming muft be a phantom of my own brain: 
^f if it really exifted, would men difplay fiich an in- 
" fenfibility of its beauty ? or it* may be I have dc- 

«* ccivc(| 
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^* ccivcd myiclf: I am not capable of it; and my 

*^ ifiipotent atFempts excite a well-defcrvcd ridicule ; 

** I will not again encounter it : henceforward I will 

*^ live and ad' like other men; and if I am not 

** worthy of their praife^ I will at leaft ceafe to incur 

** their contempt." Agitated by thefc fentiments, 

iand mortified by the indifference of his friends, he 

begins to regard with negligence, and at length views 

with contempt, perhaps with hatred, his former 

ftudics. ^* If what I have now done awaken no 

" furprife, and produce no encouragement/* he 

will fay, " what hope can I intertain of fuccefs when 

" my exertions will not charm by their novelty, and 

" the minds of my friends will not be allured by my 

" youth? I will flrive no further: if I pofiefs not 

^^ talents, the attempt is foolifh i and if the bofoms 

" of men are impervious to the rays of genius, the 

« talk Is dcfperate." 

Thus is the bloflbm of early emulation cut dowaj 
but beware ! you are entering into a profellion where 
there is much mediocrity, becaufe its profelTors have 
not fufficient courage to aim at excellence : if you 
attempt more than is commonly attempted, you muft 
not^ be furprifed at the indifference with which your 
firft efforts will be viewed. This indifference is not 
always a real fentiment; men often underftand and 
feel that which is excellent, although they have not 
refolution to attain it. A manly perfeverance will 
conquer at lafl; and fhould your endeavours be 
crowned with fuccefs, they, who have ridiculed your . 
labours, will be the firft to hail y^ur good fortune. 

Would 
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Would y6n fear the moft fltonftrdtis fiiidew tkt^ 
iinagmation can form, if you were convinced it 
were but a fhadow ? This indifference is a fliadow j 
* a bugbear, fit only to fcarc the weakcft minds : be 
ftcady in your purluits; be content that thofc pur- 
foits are approved by wifdom, and kave the event to 
Heaven. 

'" I mention not to you thofe obftacles that arife 
from the craft or violence of competitors for riches or 
fkme 5 by thcfc, many in the various purfuits of life 
are daily overthrown: but I have too finccre a refpeft 
for the body of men with whom you will be con- 
neAed, to beKevc, that many among them can be 
guilty of any dilhonourable afts. To caution you, 
Aerefore, againft fuch unmanly oppofkion wouH be 
an implied accufation, which, I am convinced, the 
gentlemen of the long robe, as a body, on no occa- 
fion have ever yet defervcd, 

* * But it is not from the wcaknefs or the infenfibility 
of others only that you will be in dangerj you have 
interna! enemies that are, perhaps, more formidable 
tJiM any other. You have the pride of knowledge, 
ielf-rufficiency, indolence, and a thoufand other auc- 
tions to contend with, that are adverfc to your pro* 
jgrefs in fcienec ; and I muft plainly tell you, that, in 
the ftudy of the law, your utmoft vigilance and forti- 
tude wifl be required. I have (hewn you, in as clear 
a manner as I am able, the nature of that ftudy; 
you will therefore be able to judge with what diffi^ 
cullies it will be attended ; and it will be your own 
fault if, after ydi have examined your powers, and 
7 refitted 
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Wgfte^ ^ infiacnye <?P exteriar oppofltion, y^n pcr-^ 
lUt ypjurfclf .tQ fell a prey to thpfe'imprci5oo8 vfhkk 
it 19 it^poflRye for rac to name particularly, bat of 
ifbicfa I have faid fufiicieat to put you upon your 
guard. 

And now, my friend, if excellence pofiefs any 
charms for you, if you feci an honcft emdiation, pro-* 
ceed. Let not the attempts of others, the fuggeftions 
of your own heart, or the circumftances of fortune, 
prevent y<3|u : if you have much to fear, you hzf^ 
much to hope -, and, I trull, that young as yqu are, 
ypu h;»ve npt fo learned philpibphy as to be the flave 
pf unworthy a^d groundlefs fears. Look up to the 
great men whpie names have adorned the ages thai: 
ar^ pafti looji up ta thofe whofc talenis qpw fpread 
a luftr^ s^rou^d qw feats of juftice ; and you will 
be ^QQvinced that eloqueope, that learning, that phi- 
lofophy, that virtue, in (hort, that excellence is m^ 
chii^ra in the legal ftudy, and that its reward is a 
AQble reality. AcUcu! 
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1 H SR £ is fcarcely a fcience which has been held 91 
any degree of reputation in the world that has under- 
gone fb much obloquy, as the law s for this, two reaibas 

appear; 
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appear; firft, the ignorance ot its calumniators; and,' 
fecondly, the mifcondudt of its profeflbrs. It may be 
worth your while to confidcr whether the profeffion 
you follow deferves reproach; and) if not, how the 
reproach has been incurred ; fince no man of honour 
can be very cafy in a purfuit by which he is reprefcnt- 
cd as continually endeavouring to defraud mankind of 
their property, or to dilhirb their repofe. 
. In this inquiry, I (hall conBne my obfervations 
to the fyftem of laws that has obtained in our own 
nation. 

The grounds whereon the common opinion againft 
this fyftem is founded^ are almoft as numerous as 
the unreftrained imaginations of men can fuggeft; 
it will be fufficient, I think, if we canvals for a mo- 
ment two or three of the moft obvious; for inftancc, 
the expence, the delays and the intricacy which arc 
iaid to attend it. 

• With regard to the complaints that arc made of the 
expence of a law-fuit, I obferve, that the loudcft 
clamour is ufually raifed upon^ this fcore by thofe who 
are the moft eager for litigation. This arifes from two 
caufes ; in the iirft place, we feem to think the poflef- 
iion of our property an immutable right, and are 
confequently inclined to confider as a certain lofs all 
that is expended in its defence or rcftoration ; and, fe- 
condly, a peculiar kind of envy is apt to arife in 
the bofomsof men at the fuccefs of thofe who arc 
paid merely for giving advice. The felf-partiality 
of every man will induce him to confider his own 
powers as fufficient for his own prefervation i and the 

very 



-3«iy cfaar^fta^ of. flic .aquifer and. lihc advifedpropdfe 
a texBporiry fupcrioiity inth^ ooe, Md inferiority in 
ihc 9tfacr. This ftpwrfttion of ch^r^^trmtti do not 
:patiMtty bear ; ycctbcy who arc the imoft dcfiroiiw to 
kicep thdr property m fafety, pcrcciYiqg their own 
iadsedlity^ xun mth a jaitore than oninary ha&e to tb^c 
-affiftancc, in xetitm :fori¥hich ihcy mnft pifcfently givie 
up apofttioirofithc very |)rQperty it has bdenfa grc«iliy 
cheir anxiety to.proibrv^. 

Sutto take^i^ this objcAion upon a.bfoadcr ground 
than^the limited and interefted paffions.ofniica. affords 
'i wiH:fa«hw ^ftifepvc^ .that when the prefent.ftaie of 
tthiS' country is confidered, whether in regard loiii^po* 
^ifettpn, die divifions and various modes f>f its inter- 
nal J)r0flclfty, its coramerci«d fpirit, or the nature qf its 
laws^itiie-expance thxDbvunavoitiabljr cmfequent upod 
a fuicatJaw will appear ito^be rather a matter of con- 
gratulation than doitiplaint. In a, country \vhere ^ 
'iidiaitttants are rfewjsand their poffeffions fimple, the^e 
vilLbe ifew acqafionSj and of courfe little indio^tion 
towards fegal coritefb.; and when thefe do occur> the 
nature >of the dilpitfe. will be cafily defined, ^nd pf 
courfi: the difputc itfelf prefently at:|jwftfd. If, 
therefore, -in fiach a country, the differences of 
the inhabitants could not be judicially termiiiafed 
without igi^te3^ence> there would be a well-founded 
cauie of complaint: but how widely diffetent. is the 
dtuatitfn of^purucountrynien: in .whata variety of in- 
«^|ef«Aib of competitions, of defigns, are they involveSl; 
.w*rtt niccdesaw there in- the tenures of their .pro- 
ipertyj . ..what vnumbedeis opportamies of fr^ and 
2. L ^ violence 
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violence are thereby opened j and above all^ how^ by 
fuch circumftances as thefc^ is the fpirit of litigation 
engendered^ ftrengthened, and diffufed: were the 
doors of our courts of juftice to be opened at the 
nod of every needy and diflfatisfied man, it will not be 
eafy to imagine the mifchiefe that would enfue. AnK>Dg 
the moft' prominent I will mention only two that I 
think will filencd for ever every clamour upon this 
head J the number of lawyers, already complained of 
would be increafed ten- fold; and, amidfl: the legal 
confuHon, is it not natural to fuppofe that, rapacious 
as they are efteemed to be, they would be inclined to 
contrive how to pay thcmfclvcsi aot with a part onlyi 
but often with the whole of the property, in difputc ? 

I am aware of the objections that may be raifcd 
againft all this i but I will, once for aU^ pbierve, that, 
upon fubjefts of this nature, we muft be content to 
argue like men 6{ the world. It is really pleafant to 
behold how ready ingenious men are to. take up and 
lay down abllra£b modes of reaibning upon thb topic 
as well as others, to futt the particular purpofe of the 
moment. To bring an inftance; I have heard one of 
thefe cunning reafoners plead diat law ought to be had 
for nothing, without recbllcfting that the ftatc of fo- 
cicty which would produce fo falutary a fyftem would 
fet the neceflity for litigation at all entirely out of the 
queftion. 

The next vulgar objeftion. tooodr )fyftem is.llic 

delay in the adminiftration of public juftice : perhaps 

there is in.fome degree a groiind fbr.this charge -, but I 

am neverthelefs inclined to think that by &t the greater 

' ^^ part 
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part of Acffe who make it, only perform the part of 
an echo-: there is fcarcely here even the artimation of 
a defire to appear as wife as others. The charafter of 
delay in legal proceedings is perhaps talked of and 
exaggerated by one, who. has fufFered fooie degree pf 
inconvenience and lofs; and thefoqnd is mechanically 
Iprc^d from one to another till it appears like a general 
clamour. But there is another reafon why this com- 
plaint is. pfually kn unjuft ones men love themfelves 
(naturally enough indeed) better than others; in all that 
concerjis the peace and welfare of each man, there- 
fore it is clear he muft wifh to be preferred before 
odiers. In matters of difficulty or bufincfs, it is true, 
we find the forms and ceremonies of policenefs dif- 
penfed with, as it were, by one common confent, and 
every man is pulhing before his neighbour for the 
completion of his owp affair ; yet, notwithftanding all 
this, the fclf-love of each indi victual will frequendy 
overcome that natural fenfe of propriety which ought 
to teach him that he muft be fcrved in his order, and 
of juftice, that ftiould prevent his cotpplaining at any 
delay that does not arife from a violation of that 
order* 

But you will fay there is another fort of delay of 
which men complain, namely, the delay of the deter-< 
minations in the caufes themfelves. I anfwer, that of 
this the litigants are ill qualified to judge what is and 
what is not delays that the fad is frequently otherr 
wife s that bafty decifions are only to be found among 
imprudent or defpodc judges s and that it would be 
impoinble> in the nature of thmgs, to keep pace, ia 
L 2 courts 
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courts of juftlcc like dtirs, with the impaticince of tte 
. various fuitors. Much time appears to them to fee loft 
. in ufclefs forms ; it may, however, be remarked of 
forms of juftice, that the iriconvenicnccs which they 
produce are known and afcertaincd ; but the evils 
which might follow, if thefe fences of order were once 
broken, it cannot enter into human fagacity to dif- 
cern. 

Men ^re ever more prone to cenfure than thejr are 

apt to pmife ; the good they receive they cftimatc as 

"Barely their due, and they think of it no more; hdt 

"the evil that come^ upoh them thiey inftantly xoinfidcr 

'as a peculiar misfortune. In tHe'ihftance bcf6reus,the 

luitor in a court of jiittice ^neither underl^nds nor is 

'defirous to conceive the niimbcrlefs diRin^ions-, iniri- 

^ cades, iand arguments that are to be defined, Kaced 

'out, and anfwerec! before he can expe(^ to receive h& 

Vfght : he cbmptairis'only becaufe he waits ; and whch 

once Me is diimilTcd, and is fatisfiedVith the dctcr- 

^minaticin 6f the cbdrt, (which is feldom'thcxafe,) yoli , 

hear no more of f-^roiiach againft thofe cfclays of tKfc 

law which he ha's now left his ncighbobh to endiirc. 

The complaints we daily hear againft thefe dc- 
*lays arifc generally, from ah ititerefted Teclihg. As 
a fyftem, the kwis %ldom cohMcred ; the trkofts of 
its' apjparenttfclay? are Therefore fcldbni inquiiifrd iaftcr. 
Wiere this d6iic,'it Would perhdps be found, tWat, laniidft 
\he thtjltiplidty'of bufiifcfs which chgargcs 4hc at- 
tention of our courts, the fadlity, the 'prcdHoii, 
Vihd the dlfpatch with which juftice is thcjie admJriif- 
tertd wbiiTd be Bifcovcred, and adniiratibn would na- 
turally 
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tuwUy take place of anger or regret. 1 might ob- 
fcrve, indeed, if it did not feem to be defcending too 
far below the gravity of my former remarks, that it is 
fbmcwbat wonderful that men fhould blanie a procraf- 
tination^ by which, if it exifted, they would be effec- 
tually prevented both from the inclination and oppor- 
tunity of frequently involving themfclves in thofe con- 
tcfts, the efFcdbs of which they feem fo greatly to 
abhor. 

Moil of the arguments I have urged in defence of 
the cxpenfivenefs and the delays of law will ferve alfo 
in favour of that intricacy which is rcprefcnted to be 
fo general a theme of cenfure. I will obfervc upon 
this particular head, that every man who^ engages in 
the various fpeculations that are incited by avarice 6f 
ambition, is adding to the fource whence flows that ^ 
very intricacy of which he complains. It is unreafon- 
able, therefore, in the members of this community, 
who are thus almoft univerfally engaged, to complaia 
of intricacies to which they arc every day adding by 
the gratification of their own appetites, and which, if 
. they had their beginning, in the ages of feudal bar- 
barity, .wi|l, in their end, receive a mighty accumu- 
lation from the enterprizes of commercial policy. 

When it fuits their turn, men will dcniand that per- 
feftion, the very exiftencc of which at other times 
they will i>ot allow : but when perfcftion is talked ofi 
it Ihould be remembered that a line muft be drawa 
between perfeftion in the abftraft and human perfec- 
tion. With the one we have, I apprehend, little to do 
in our fctilcmcnt of worldly fyftems, and whoever 
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fecks to introduce it, manifcfts his ignorance of the cha- 
raAers of men j the other muft be the perfeftion at 
which we are to aim. Let us define the terms of thcfe; 
the former is a total exemption from error ; the latter 
as great a freedom from weaknefs as the nature of the 
thing itfclf propofcd and' its connexion with other cir- 
curaftances will allow. If thefe criteria are admitted, 
by which of them are we to judge of the excellency of 
our law ? If it can be clearly fhewn that the fyftem 
of which I am fpeaking comes up to the latter, will 
there be thenceforth juftice or reafon in thus continu- 
ally arraigning it at the bar of the human judgment? 
Whoever will perufe with attention the written law 
of this country, or will examine with care and imparti- 
ality the auguft remains of what is called the common 
law, and combine the one with. the other, will foon 
find, as the refult of his inquiries, that the general law 
of this land is a noble fupcrftrufture, raifed upon the 
cverlafting foundation of truth and reafon, calculated 
by its beauty to excite the admiration, and by its 
ftrength to be the defence of mankind. Whoever 
will look ^ith an eye of underftanding into our courts^ 
of juftice, will behold the utmoft that the labour and 
mCdom of man united can perform: he will find the 
property of his countrymen, however diverfificd and 
embarrafled, reduced to its fimple parts, diftributed 
^^ccording. to its true nature, and ftcured to its right- 
ful proprietor. He will perceive the anxiety of our 
ancient lawgivers, and of our prefent legiflators, to 
frame and adapt the laws that have been enadedyand 
rlur are now adminiftercd, to every occafion that could 

arife 
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fdrife to human forefight, or that may occur from the 
circumftances of the moment. The aids which arc 
afforded in equity to mitigate the fcverity, or aflift the 
incompetency, of the common law, the diftribution of 
the numerous courts, and the liberty given to every 
man of appeal from the inferior to the fuperior courts, 
until at laft he reach the higheft, point of authority ai^d 
law, exhibit a grand and ftriking evidence of the truth 
of my conclufion, namely, that there is a reality of 
excellence and of dignity in the great fyftem of Bri- 
tifli jurifprudence, unknown to the other legal fyftems 
of Europe, and which demand the reverential affec- 
tion of every good man, and which the ignorant or 
perverfc alone will deny. 

*/ Whence then," you will fay, ** can it be that a 
«' thing of fo* high a nature is in fo little eftimation 
" amongft men? or (to fpeak more truly) in fo 
" great difreputc ?" From what has-been already ob- 
fcrvcd in this letter, you may fee that law, as a fciencc, 
is not very likely ever to be generally loved or culti- 
vated i nor does it always follow, in regard to other 
fciences, that their progrefs among mankind is pro- 
portioned, in its facility or extent, to its intrinfic ex- 
cellence. But leaving general reafons alone, I am 
afraid this may, in fome meafure, be accounted for by 
one particular cai^ ^ with what reludbance do I hamQj 
it I Are there not fome profcffors who, however ac- 
curately they may underftand the principles of law> do 
not feem to be fufEcicntly concerned about its elevation 
among men ? Locked up in the terms of art and the 
• formalities of praftice, is not the Ufe and (pirit of the 

L 4 laws 
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laws too greatly neg^&ed ? How is tr to be ttpe&b&, 
vfith any rcafon^ that they to whom the letter of the hw 
alone is c;thibiced fiiould feel any other ientioieot than 
diiguft? But has^ the kw therefore no life, no fpirtt? 
Does it necei&rily jQiut up the mind that is imbued 
with its principles ? Is it a dull piece of mechamlin 
ci)]yi Does it contain in icielf no feed, no princijple 
of pfailofophy ? Is its whole Conneftton with genius 
and with liberal learning cut off for ever?* Good 
God ! if thii be its condition, why this toil of appli-^ 
cation 1 this exertion of intelleft ; this expence of 
tknc? ^ 

. Let not the ftudy of the law by your example be 
thus degraded ; fhew to the world that it has a ^t 
as Well as a form ; that it has philofc^hy as well as 
urords ; that it will admit of a refined* and enlarged 
underftanding^ as well as of induftrious application; 
that the fcience of law is entitled to the united admh'a- 
tion and efteem of the world. 

But why do I continue in a firene to which I feel 
myfelf unequal ? To point out the beiaudes of our 
legal fyftem is a tafk worthy of an abler hand. 

In my next letter I will attempt to give you a few 
hints upon the connexion that I conceive does exift 
between the technical parts of our fyftem and the 
principles of law confidered ai a general feience, and 
wf will then conclude this licde diiijuintion. in fiivour 
of our iaWs» 
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ilivsi^v icfence that has hitherto attempted to en«v 
gage the attendon o£ mankind^ has been necei&riljr 
attended by its peculiar forms of dcmonftration^ and 
the proportionate connexion that has liibfiftcd between 
thefe forms and the fpirit of the fcience is no weak 
evidence of the truth or fallacy of the pretendcdi 
fcience itfelfl 

Grammar^ mathematics^ geometiy^ and many ot^er 
fdences that might be mentioned^ have all their incipient 
forms and figns demonftrative of the nature and ef* 
fence of their originals j and with thefc the refpeftive 
ftudents muil have a continued intercourfe : but mud: 
the grammarian, therefore, never read without parfiijg 
every fcntencc> or meafuring every fyllable ? Is the 
xnathematician to confine himfelf for ever to figures, 
or the geometrician to definitions ? If this were true> 
how narrow, and, indeed, how ufelefe would thefc 
fcicnccs prove. 

This doftrine 1 apply to the ftudent and the advo* 
^te. The law is a fcience, and it has its forms; and 
they are forms, not only of words but of prafticc alfo $ 
bccaufe, unlike the fciences I hare mentioned, and 
many others, it is unavoidably and intimately conne&« 
€d with the affairs of human life. It has to oppofe the 
yioleiit, to punilh the difobedicnt, to redrcfs the in* 
3^rcd, and to proteft the innocent; it muft therefore 
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addrefs itfelf to men through the medium ofthofe 
different form's by which the underftanding is affcdlcd: 
thcfe arc the only means of communicating its know- 
ledge or its power. Such are the various procefles 
whereby perfonal liberty is taken away, and men ck- 
prived of the property they have obtained by vio- 
lence or fraud j fuch alfo are the pleadings by which 
the offence is declared on the onie fide, and denied or 
jufiiBed on the other. 

, To be expert in thefe forms is efleemed a very 
neceffary ancf valuable qualification for the Engliih 
bar; and, perhaps, there never was a time when 
in this refpeA our courts abounded with more able 
men : but here wc fcem inclined to flop, and to con- 
fider that as a perfeftion which is within the reach of 
every capacity, and which has.no claim to the tide of 
. fcience, dHtindl from any other mechanical art. And 
here is another inflance of that mifapprehenfion of the 
true nature of excellence, to which I adverted in a 
former letter j for, by thus refting fatisfied with what 
is merely a preclude to the fcience, as though it were 
the fcience itfclf, wc entirely lofe fight of the connec- 
tion that fubfifls, or ought to fubfifl, between the tech- 
nical parts of the fiudy, and the objeft to which they 
lead ; and what. is the confcquence ? . An attentio;i to 
quibble, fo difhonourablc to the advocate, fo contrary 
to the real principles of law, and fo produfiivc of 
thofc complaints among the vulgar that were examined 
in the laft letter. 

For if we confider the principles of law as a gene- 
ral fcience, wc fhall find them utterly different from 

thcfe 
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thofe which tb^ adopt who miftake the forms of law 
for its fpifit : the principles of the former are exalted « 
and liberal, calculated for the noble purpofcs of regu- 
lating the commerce, governing the aftions, and re- 
lieving the ncccffitics of mankind. They arc formed 
for the promotion of private juftice and of the 
public good : the rules of the latter arc narrow and in-- 
tcrcftcd, eternally concerned in little things, and fit 
only for the praftice of thofe whofe bufincfs it is to 
entrap the unwary, and to (hew their expcrtnels in the 
pradice of the forms, at the expence of the real and 
dignified nature of the law. 

^ You fee then the unhappy confcqucnccs that flow 
from a negligence or an incapacity to difccrn the con- 
nexion I have mentioned to you i the difference is 
truly.great when* that is properly undcrftood. Then it 
is that thcfe forms become an objedt of admiration in 
feme refpeffs, when their fource is perceived and their 
proper ufes are remembered; the terfencfs and fim- 
plicity of fome will bring to our recolleftion the days 
when men finccrcly brought thefe differences before 
their countrymen, that the wrong might be diftin- 
guifiied from the right, and fo juftice be done ; when 
the nature of offences and their punifhment was c^lcarly 
undcrftood, becaufe they were defined in fhort and in- 
telligible terms ; the voluminoufnefs of others, (lead- 
ing us back to the days of fubdcty and art,) will teach 
us that error will pervade the moft valuable of human 
works. With views like thcfe the ftudcnt will be in- 
duftrious in forms of law, without incurring the dan-- 
ger of becoming a mian of forms i he will aflign to 

forms 



forms their rigly; plftCc^ hpezufc he mVt only tftecw 
tkem as aecefl^ry tne^iUfns. by which, s^ I before ob- 
ienredt the knowledge ^nd the powers of the law are 
to be adnvniibered. ^ 

Again, there is thi$ connection between the forms or 
technical parts of law and its principles as a general 
fcknce, wtRtly^ that no man can expi;<5l to ufe his 
knowledge of the law fuccefsfully , who is not Ikilful 
in the forms of it; and therefore it is not the neceflit/ 
of this (kill that I am canvafling, but the different u{e 
that will he made o( it by thofe who perteive the 
conne&ion I am eftabliihing, and thoie who do not. 
Forms, however necc0ary an acquaintance with them 
may be for conducing aright the concerns of man- 
kind, are ftiU but the enfigns of human weaknqis; 
they are therefore to be confidcred only in their re- 
lative ttjualities; the regulations they iqark out are 
adapted not to the elevation, but tp the depreflion of 
the human Intelled, which is incapable of receiving 
many ideas or of comprehending many objeds at once; 
Shall we therefore triumph in our weakness? Shall 
we glory in our difgracc ? Is that to be the end of 
our ftudies, which is, in truth, merely ancillary to thpjr 
end ? 

A continued attention to trifles is not onjy an evi- 
dence of inferiority, but is calculated tp deprefs an in- 
genuous mind; it creates a little debaiibd fphere of its 
own, into which, by fome ftrahgc influence, it attrafls 
the mind, which is then imprifoned, as it were, in its 
circuit ; and becaufe the motions, though confined, are 
^uick and various, it is deluded into the idea that it is 

perform- 



perfertning trtjghty eirdlutiohe. Can any lefaing tie 
i^bre mifcfable than this die^hftficn?' Yec^ebekoU 
its prevalence • through kHmifks:^ef mbn. Hfe'vv^alii 
cofnmon life is continudUy cngagidi'm its leift ex* 
tended concerns, is fev«r a pedGbln . of great txmfe* 
que^ce ih )iis own eyes. A fitnilir oaiife ittfll 
produce <k)rrefpi)nding efFefts in the W^r ftatianls 
ihe learned profeffion of the bw & not iaedefla{% 
free ifrom its inflwnce ; the 'inan of k^ 'fimris is 
often a more infiportant being tfen he is bj #hoili 
4ts hiceft leai^niiig has been adqtijrfBd^^and » wiiom its 
profoundeft principles are kiiown* 

It wSrbe ybur own fauk If yow tofftflddrftted me 
^htrt'i I have ho aim to weaken your stteeiltiiA lb 
'prat6fieai or verbal forms j 6t\ the d6nt#ary, i mill de- 
'firbiis that yon ^flibnidbe^'peHiSft^ttlafter of ^Hidmij 
^y gttat ankicty 'is that you may not 'mift^flic itWtfti , 
for the fole/ dr ev<*n -the jirilic^i '^bjeft, ^fSflr 
tcfcarch. ' -^ 

'Bcfia<b, T^m indactid' to B^^^ 

ft^iKglhe conrteSion 'between -the ^rlhs aftdntic 

fpiritbf -your-profeffibn, you WHllfc^bled tfe aft*; 

'ftperibr prart even in ^the vci-y fpheffe whi<Jh te^htfifiil 

ttten hive appropriated to themfel ves. *1*leli df iifig- 

lifficd minds and enlarged conceptions fprc^^a inft^ 

arouhii-evcry tHiHgth^y -approach 5 and in difchai^li% 

the mbft'cbminon duties raife thefti i« Ihe eftimatteli 

of the world. -How is this? By dearly iiinderfteklfe% 

what degree of importance is to be^^chad ^o-^ellu 

Thus it is that you will perform them with united 

cafe and dignity, an union which ever carries with it an 

4 incxprcf- 
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inexprdfible charm> and of which they who have tit-' 
ver underftood the natures and relations of thofc and 
of fijperior duties are totally incapable. I apply this 
to the lawyer:, in performing, the mere mechanical 
dudes of his profcffion he will not diftraft others or 
fetigue himfelfwith an impertinent buftle ordifgulling 
hurry i having the ability to cftimate the real quality 
of thcfc duties, he will go through them with precifion 
and coolnefs ; fo that men of difcernment will fee that 
•he thoroughly underftands them, and fuperficial ob- 
iervers will be engaged by his eafe and awed by his 
dignified calmnefs. 

Thus have I endeavoured to collcdt together a few 
ideas upon this ijitfirefting part of our fubj«(5ts confi- 
dcr.them well ; they may introduce others more juft, 
perhaps, and more ufcful : you arc at full liberty to 
adopt or rejc6t, - That the matter is momentous I. am 
,convincedi whether ic has been truly or fufficicntly 
remarked upon I leave to you : my purpofc will be 
anfwered if you have been led to reficdt upon it at all 
To fay the truth, I am afraid that fubjedts of this na- 
ture arc looked upon by fome men with an unwar- 
rantable negligence, if not with contempt : the con- 
fcquence has been already flated to youj and I will be 
bold to prophefy, that if that, negligence fhould ever, 
through the all-prevailing influence of example, be- 
come univerfal, the profcffion of the, law will no 
longer be thought to dcfervc the attention of any maa 
of fenfc or edutation. Farewcl ! 
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W HE M I ponder upon the mighty work that lies 
before you, and' reflcft upon the talents that will be 
required to enable you to complete it with honour, t 
feel an anxious dread for your fuccefs 5 but when I re*- 
irember that there have been, arid that there arc, in our 
own day, men who have arrived at this ehviable emi- 
neace, I am not only amazed at the lofty and various 
powers of the human mind, but am filled: i^ith hope 
towards you. Contemplate, then, with me^ my friend, 
the4)rilliant fcene, and learn that every thing that is 
excellent in human life is acceffible. to the united 
cflEbrts of human talent and induftry^ • '^ 

Let us proceed then, with a cheerful fpirit, in^our 
• inveftigation -, let us not hefitate ^at 'any inquiries, of 
which we have afccrtained the utility j let us not- re- 
fufc any labour that has the remotcft connexion wtth 
our progreis ; nothing is unimportant that comes under 
diat defcription. The (tones which compofe the 
mighty tower or magnificent palace are not all of equal 
fize or workmanfhip, yet have they all iheir ufe, and 
contribute, in the hands of the workman, to the form- 
ation of the nobleft otje&s of ftrength and grand,eur. 

It is the peculiar chttcz&erof the 1^^ ftudy, that it 
demands a mind of the moft duftSe and various j)Ow- 
crs i and this arilbiiiQm the imimatc conaeftion it has 

with 
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^ith the multifarious habits^ opinions, and bufinefles of 
the world J the fubjedb, therefore, upon which I intend 
to treat in this letter, will not appear to be wholly un- 
important s thi$ lUti^tft is the U£ftlilefs of the habit 
of conftantiy appropriating the mod apparently trifling 
• circumllances and remarks of others to the augaicnt- 
jOCfon^iHirown^ock of knowlcxigcu 

This habit, or I would radier ^4rmit ei^rart, is per-* 
liaps more neceflary ^o an :E«g^iA lawyer than id 
Mij other cbaltader in the conu&iimty ; snore than any 
ifiket man he ^is likbly to play an B&iytyatt iniii^ 
' ibe^s df coRtehtioQ which are iharlced )by the iono- 
•inerab^le diverfiiies that necefikrily arife from ihe com- 
|>lex nature of man,.in everyclhnase and'iunder^vei^ 
^^i^ehfacioajof xlaws, but which are more Mp2(rtic6kt^ 
^e frpit of:tho& fyftems of e^temail andintenoaltoin^- 
A>c]i!Ce ^lat we^oduced and chefifired fay:the inha- 
bitants of this cQitntry. . . 
•1 . y^u are^dcftincd to^nd,riic greater:part df jour 
^^e^aining life as an advocate in courts of ;]ufi^> into 
svtiich every ope of your countrymen, from the moft 
,€9K^t)!d rank to die humbkft flition, has equal aceefs^ 
i>fkt«by far thei^rateftnurhber of dinfe, Whorefprt to 
^efe courts fqr redreis, are man engaged 'in varioins 
jarjC^ aDd.t^fSlffiflioaSi. The natiine of their /difierences 
,^iil,^refole be diftinguifhed, not onlyby the general 
.eontr^ij! o£ (tetion, noble and ignoble, but by cai^end- 
)e& variety of etncuniffances jdiat lare attached .pau»i-< 
ricfd^rly toipar^cuiar ti-adess and tkefe again runlinto 
.jboMmerable f mftni)ti:ise, that ace ?mst ttd ibe defcribed 
:>«iK3nxp9parj:bot mrhich^nen of <i£n& ^aadiof ^the arorld 
.-../ . ^ knowr 
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know how to meet upon aU occafions: you will there- 
fore, in the charafter of an advocate, find daily occafion 
for the exercife of that knowledge in the fmall things 
of life (if I may fo term them) which men of genius 
and academic learning arc apt to look upon with 
contempt. This is a ftudy to which no particular 
portion of yoiir time can be devoted j it is of import- 
ance, therefore, that you acquire that art of appro- 
priation at which I ha^e juft now hinted. 

This, my friend, is an art that is not to be learnt in 
the clofet j books will not teach it : it is not to be 
gained in converfations with the learned ; it depends, 
in a great meafure, upon a natural quickncfs of per- 
ception; like all other natural qualifications, however, 
this may be improved and fitted for the completion of 
its original defignation. 

But, fuppofing thai nature has endowed you with 
this valuable capacity, and premifing that with re- 
gard to its proper application much depends upon 
yourfclf, I will endeavour to point out the way, as 
diftinftly as I can, hf which you may attain the art 
whereof we are Ipcaking. 

In the firft place, when you are attending in the 
tourt, accuftom youriclf, in fubordination to that moft 
important of all attentions, which points of legal 
knowledge and pra&ice demand, to remark the quef- 
tions that are put to witnefTcs upon tranfadions of 
various forts; minute down the defcriptipns of the 
mechanic rcfpefting his wdrk ; of the failor with re* 
gard to the navigation- of his veffel ; of the manufac- 
turer while exhibiting ipecimens of his manufa^xn-e. 

M By 
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By a repetition of this fort of attention, you will gaiir 
two things; firft, a facility in the art I am (peaking of; 
and fccondly, a preparation for going through the exa- 
mination of witneffcs, when your praflicc increafcs, with 
cafe and credit to yourfelf, and advantage to your client. 
This kind of cxercife, which Is certainly a very 
important one, many men of great learning and talent 
havc'ncglededi and what wonder? It is a point upon 
which few have thought, and which it is not impro- 
bable, that, of thofc who have glanced at it, the ma- 
jority have treated it with contempt; with wh^t jufticc 
wc may hereafter confide r. It has, indeed, litde ap- 
parent connexion with polite or with abftrufe learn- 
ing; it fcems, at the firft view, a (hocking deviation 
from all that is recommended to us under the defcrrp- 
tion of profound ftudy or elegant accomplifhment : yet 
if you will obfervc my advice in this relpedt, you will 
not only profit as I have told you, but you will eafily 
perceive how lamentabfe a defed the want of it is ; 
and that, in fomc cafes, no talents, however fuperior, 
no learning, however extenfive, will be able to atone 
for the defedt 

But it is not only by this peculiar kind of attention 
in the courts that you may acquire this neccflary art; 
opportunities offer to the quick difccrning man in the 
daily concerns of life. Suppofe, for inftancc, you arc 
in company, in which, among others, men of bufi- 
nefs are ailcmbled: the converfation of fuch men 
naturally turns upon the nature of their trades, the 
wages they pay their workmen, the difTenfions, ma- 
noeuvres^ and various other charaderiftics of that la- 

boriofis 
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borious clafs of men ; and a thoufand other fubje^ts 
that relate to the pleafurcs or vexations, the profits or 
the loffcs, that are attendant upon their refpcftive 
purfuits. All this is very difgufting to you as a man 
of tafte and erudition ; you feel an avcrfion from fuch 
undifciplined companions, and probably vow, if pof-« 
iible, to keep- clear of fo great a misfortune in future. 
I grant, that, as far as a clafllcal ear and imagination are 
concerned, difcuffions of this fort are marked with too 
little of the fcicritific character to be pleafing; but 
you have another end to anfwer, or, to accommodate 
tnyfelf and my language to the company we are 
in, you are in the way of your bufinefs; and though, 
perhaps, it would be going top far to advifc you 
to feek often for fuch opportunities, I have little 
hefitation in faying, that you will z& the part of a very 
wife man if, in the earlier part of your life, you do 
not abfolutely avoid thein. 

In like manner I would wifli you to accuftom your 
ear to a familiarity with as many technical terms of 
art as poflTible j there is a mode of doing this without 
dedudting one moment from die time you mean to 
dedicate to your more important ftudics. While you 
are, to appearance, amufing yourfelf, or tranfafting 
fomc common affair, you may be purfuing this ne- 
ceffiiry ftudy. For inftance 5 you are upon a vifit to 
ionic friend who has workmen employed about his 
houfe or grounds ; it will be no unnatural thing for 
your hoft now and then to view the progrcfs of the 
iihprovements for which he is fome time or other to 
pay, and, pe'radventure, you will be induced to accom^ 

Nt 2 pany 
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potiyhioi. Now, as the converfation between yoinr 
friend and his workmen will doubtlcls be to the bufi- 
nels in hand, you will hear the various terms in which 
die carpenter, the bricklayer, the fmith, difpky the 
accidents of their particular occupations. Here is an 
opportunity of obtaining the information you want, wicb- 
put being indebted to any man i for they from whom 
you obtain it, will be the laft men in the world to 
fiifpeft that you are feeking for it. I have nfientioned 
this merely for example, and to excite you to have your 
ears ever on the watch. Every ftreet in the metro- 
polis, and every road that leads into it, abounds with 
inftances from which knowledge of this nature may be 
daily drawn : nor need you be alhamed of this em- 
ployment ; it is related of one of the moft accom- 
ptiihed men tJiis country can boaft, that at his table 
were frequently to be found the eminent in almoft 
every branch of fcience, from the common mechanic 
to the moft profound logician. With each of theft 
he was able to converfe familiarly in the technical 
terms appropriate to their relpedive occupations : it 
would be an affront to your underfbnding if I were to 
afk you, whether you thought tbb to be a bkmifb in 
his charalEler ? - 

But k is not even to this fort of purfuit that I would 
confine you : I woyld have you proceed one (lep fur* 
ther i or, if the term fhould feem more appropriate, 
lower. Form Ibme acquaintance with the niaaners of 
every clafsof men: it may, for the moft part, be gained 
as fccretly as the knowledge of which I hjive juft been 
fpeaking, and.it will put it into your power to meet 

every 
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^rery man upon equal terms; an adv^antage of greater 
value in active life than people are ufually aware. Poor 
as thele acquifitions may be in your eftimation, you fee 
I have brought one inftancej and I could prefently bring 
many more of great men who have thus exercifed 
themfelves ; but in order to fettle the matter at once, I 
will proceed to fee what paiticular neceflity you will 
hiave for them. 

I have already remarked, that the courts of juftice, 
in which you will by and by appear, are open to all 
conditions of men, but the majority of caufes that go 
there for decifion arife among the middle and in- 
ferior clafies of the community; and in your bufinefs* 
as a junior, you will perceive yourgroimd witha wonder- 
ful clearnefs if you have obtained the advantages I recom« 
mend. The witne(&^ are commonly artifans, mecha« 
nics, carmen, and fo on. Thefe people havt a language 
which they chink peculiar to their own fphere,and they 
are very proud of it ; their furprife, therefore, at finding 
a man in your fituation not wholly unacquainted with 
their maxims and phrafes, will prefently give way to that 
fort of confidence which generally fprings up between 
peribna who, according to common fpeech, are faid tOw 
underfland one another. Now, is not this the very 
fentiment you wi(h to chcrilh i What is your aim in 
examining a witnefs i Is it not to Obtain the trutih i 
And are xiot men ufually warmed to confeffion rather 
by confidence than by fear or averfion ? The fadt isy 
the honeft witnefs is pleafcd to find a momentary 
freedom with you whom he has, moft probably, been 
caught* to dread^ and he opens his heart to you with 

M 3 aU 
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all the unregulated ardour of a rude friend(hip : it is not 
unlikely but an hour afterwards he may wi|h to recal 
what he has faid ; your purpofe is, however, anfwered. 
All this is very different from the cxercifes of the 
fchools, but you muft be convinced of its necefiity ; 
fufFer that neccffity to recommend it to your notice. 
The embarraflment in which ignorance in tjiis rcfpefl: 
frequently involves not only men who arc young at 
the bar, but even thofe who are advanced in* their 
profeffion, are notorious; and furnifh therefore 
ftronger arguments in its favour than any I can urge. 
This it is that makes the examination of witneffcs 
(the very effencc of a junior's praftice) a matter of fo 
much dread ; this is the reafon why fo few fucceed in 
it ; nor is it at all wonderful. A young man, after a 
few years fpent in a fchool or college, is entered a 
ftudent of the law for five years i fomc part of this 
probationary time is fpent by the moft diligent in a 
fpecial pleader or draftman's office, and the remainder 
in retired ftudy and rural amufcments. With die 
majority this is not the cafe : with them the pleafurcs 
of the town, chequered with proportionable indolence 
and with country excurfions, wear away the tedious 
days s but in either of thefe cafes no knowledge, of 
men and manners is . acquired. How then is he, 
wbofe whole bufinefs is with the clafhing interefts of 
mankind, who muft meet them in all the artful. variety 
of- charadter, to conduft himfclf amidft thefe difficul- 
ties of which he is cither not aware, or in the true 
nature of which he is utterly miftaken ? The only 
wonder will be, if he does not £nk under them. 

lam 
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I am aware thatitmaybeanfwercd, No gentleman, no 
man of genius cah ftoop to fuch acquiGtions, or, indeed, 
would endure to make ufe of them if he had made' 
them. This is worth canvaflihg, becaufe it is an error 
of great extent, and, if fufFered to prevail, will produce 
very mifchievous confequences. I fliall, therefore, ih my' 
next letter, if you are inclined to the difcgffion, fee' 
Wiether there is any thing derogatory from birth or ge-- 
liius in the knowledge I have, recommended, or in the 
means which I have propofed for its attainment.' 
Farewell 
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JM.e'n of gehius and fortune appear, geheraily Ibeak- 
ing, to be aftuated by fimilar difpofirions and prin- 
ciples ; and though, perhaps, thefe fpecific qualifica- 
tions are of a nature fo oppofite as feldorri to unite 
in one man; their influence is'alike in. this ;. theyren-' 
(Jcr their relpcftivepbfleflbrs' impatient of every de- 
gree of reftraint, and create an attachment to repofc 
lifted up by a corifcious fuperiority, the one above 
the' weaknefles, and the other above the wants to 
which* the reft of mankind are fubjcfl, they look' 
down upon every' fpecies of labour with avcrfion or 
contempt. However difgufting fuch fcntiments may 
be to a man of fenfe and feeling, ftill he will be in- 
clined to pardon them, while fuch charaif^ers forbear' 
' M4 (^ 
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to take any fhapc in the. world as members of it. In 
the firft, indolence is cxcufcd from a ftrangc caprice, 
becaufc it is not the conftquence of incapacity ; in the 
fccond, becaufe it fcems to be a right : but when thefe 
perfons attach themfelves to arts, and profcflions, the 
folly is no longer tolerable^ and ought to be combated 
and expofed. It is then expefted that the powers of 
genius and the aids of fortune are to be applied to the 
purpofes which they were originally deftincd to efieft. 
I fhall apply this doftrine to the fubjeft before us. 

When a man enters into the ftudy of the law, one 
of thefe two things muft happen j cither he undcr- 
ftands what the general duties of the profcffion are, or 
he does not. If th"e Tatter, there muft be a negligence 
or a weakncfs iii the judgnaent, which no genius or for- 
tune can remedy; and the only comfort is, that it pre- 
vents him from being fenfible of the depth of that 
oblivion to which he is battening i but as this can fcl- 
dom be the cafe with men of any tolerable education, 
I fhall Ipeak only of the former. 

If it be allowed, then, that a man enters upon a 
ftudy with the general terms of which he is ac-. 
^uainted, he binds himfelf down^ in a meaftire, to 
purfue the means by which ev^ry other man muft 
cxpedi: to gain fuccefs. And it is an infufferable arror 
gance in him to expcft an exemption from the cqn^r. 
tions of this tacit agreement, and at the fame tiine to 
complain of his ill fortune ia not meeting with the 
fuccefs he claims j for it ought to be remembered, that 
men of this dcfcriptioa are more than commonly 
anxious for fugccfe^in whatever they happen to engage ; 
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and^ by a very natural confcqucncc, are more thin com- 
monly agitated if they perceive that fuccefs, like a coy 
and a proud miftrefs, will not attend to every beckon, 
or follow them at every call. 

A long eftablifhed general opinion^ no lefs than the 
ncceflity of the thing, has marked out certain labours 
appropriate to the different ftages of a legal progrefi i 
and although tbefe may not always accord with our in-^ 
clinations, ftillthe general fyftems of life are nottobc^ 
cxpefted to bend themfelves before the particular cir- 

cumftances or wifhes of individuals. I will mark out, 

• ' « ^ ^- . •■ 

for example^ that duty to which I alluded in my laft 
letter. A junior coun&l in the common law courts is 
ufually confined for a confiderable time to the ftatc* 
ment of the pleadings and the examination of wit- 
ncffes i how politically, it is not my purpofe to ex^rr 
mine : the maa of genius and : the duU map are thus 
&r undiftinguiihed i they are left equally unaflljfted tOt 
work out their own way. Now the bufmefs muft be 
done ; and it is a bufinefs that relates to the occur-* 
fences, and tranfadions of common life ; he, therefore,^ 
who would do it well, mud be acquainted with com- 
mon life, let his genius or his fortune be what it may ; 
^hd, I would inquire, what is the degradation ? Suffer 
me to alk. What is fortune without the polifh of edu- 
catjip^ ? Yet the moft polifhed education that mm 
ever received has arifcn by degrees fronj a poor horn- 
book. What is genius in this civilised age without 
the corredions of learning and the refinements of 
language ? Yet thefe have had their beginnings i^ 
^Uix^-bQoks an^ dictionaries* Is it thought difgrace- 

ful 
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ful to have derived our knowledge and our litcrattirc 
from thcfe humble fourccs ? 

A barrifter muft be a man of the world, or he will 
be nothing : this title is no more contemptible in your 
cars than that of a manof lettcrs/Buthavd I not pointed 
out to you the origin of this honourable charaftcr ? 
In like manner muft you learn the world; it is a 
fcicnce, and it will, Hke all other fcienccs, be attained 
only by induftry and a progreffive difcipJinc. And in 
what degree this is likely to contaminate or dcbafc 
your genius or charaftcr, I am at" at lofs to conceive. 
Do you not in time leave yoiir alphabet behind you ? 
And do yoii think there is any greater neceffity to rc- 
ihainfor ever at the firft principles of this ftudy ? 
* It is idle, then, to call this a debating and unprofit- 
able drudgery : I may wifli, as Well as you, that there 
were no neceffity for itj fo we might wifh to pene- 
trate, with a fingk glance, into the arcana of truth j 
fo we might, in one word, wifli for pef fedtioti.— 
But what folly would it be thus to wafte our time ! 
We are men, and we muft fubmit to the conditions of 
mortality : the moft exalted genius and the humblcft 
t^rorm are alike the fubjefts of its power. 
' Of that which it is not difgraceful to d(5, it is no 
dilgrace to fit ourfclves for the performance. Let me 
afk you, then, Do you think it any difgracc to ap^ar 
ai a junior counfel in an Englilh court of judicature ? 
Do you think It any dilgracc to fulfil the duties of that 
relpeftable ftation ? Then what or where can be the 
difgrace of acquiring the neccflary powers for their 
fulfilment ? The real dilgracc would be to re- 
main 
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main there, with more exalted fituations before us, and 
with no other obftru&ions to our progrcls towards fuch 
fituations than our own pride or ignorance. 

I oblcrved, in a former letter, that a great mind 
fheds a luftre upon whatever objeft it approaches; I ' 
will here obfcrve further, that this luftre is oAly an ' 
ctnanation of that fuperior cffcnce which keeps at an 
awful diftance all the contaminating qualities of the' 
various fphercs in which* the neceffities of its prefent 
ftatc may compel it to move. Its dignity and its feren- 
ity will not 'be difturbed by thofe collifions which arc 
incident to its mortal progrcfs, and which injure Icfs 
exalted minds. The man, therefore, who pretends, 
under the prO|te(5tion of his genius, to look with con- 
tempt upon the world, or to fear left any connexion 
with it^ftiould contaminate him, may reafonably be 
fulpedled of pretending to powers that he does not 
poflefs. That real fuperiority which diftinguifhes the 
powerful mind, knows not what fuch a fear means: it 
is like a mighty monarch, who, in a progrefs through 
his kingdom, learns the conditions of every rank of 
his fubjcfts, by traverfing alike the rude and the po- 
liihed parts of it, but is-ftill the fame majeftic being 
in the unculcivated- hamlet and the fplendid metro- 
polis. 

Such is the mind I would have you ftrive to pof* 
fcfs ; you will then be able to condefcend to the hum- 
bleft ^heres bf inveftigation without fear or fliame; 
l^caufe whatever is low or degrading in them will 
never become a part of you. Whatever you do to meet 
(he opinion of the world, with which you are dcftined 

to 
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to coalefce^ and which you cannot oppofe^ will be dot» 
in your own manner; the moft cafual obferver witl 
perceive that you have no attachment to it i and 
when the occaGon which demanded fuch a facrifice 
ccafes to exift^ the facrifice itfelf will be continued no 
longer* 

I need not take up your time in deeding the con- 
trail; furnifhed by that chara£ter who is not pofleffed 
of this fuperior power : it wiU be ufeleis to demon* 
ftrate tp you^ that thofe circumftances which form 
the aid of the great man^ in the f arly part of his ca« 
reer^ are too frequently the downfall of the other. 
You will be before- hand with me in difcovering diat 
die qualities of his mind are congenial with this de^ ' 
pjefling influence^ and that confequently it is created 
for no elevated purpofe of exiftence. ♦ 

Thus it appears that, to the mind of genuine 
greatnefs, there will be no degradation, or fears of 
degradation, in purfuing the means of completing its. 
progrcfe in an honourable profcffion. I have ex- 
plained to you the nature of this mifapprehenfion, as 
the eife£t of a miftaken, and not of a. real genius 1 at 
the fame time I am ready to adjmit, that even afen&ble 
mind may fometimes forget what it owes to idelfs but 
then will it not follow that caution becomes the more 
ncceflary? ' 

I (hall conclude this letter with dating to you what 
the confequences will be if men of talents at the bar 
deipife this acquaintance with common life> and 
kave it to. be formed by lefs brilliant but more ioduf- 
tfious charaacrs. 

In 
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In the firfl: pUcc, the bufincfs of the junior paf t of 
the profcffion will fall into the hands of men of infe- 
rior abilities, whofe laborious merit will well dcfcrve ic, 
but whofe want of penetration and expanfion of mind 
wUl naturally prevent them from making any excur^ 
fions from the path they have been ufcd to tread, or 
from adding much dignity to the fuperior ftations of 
the profefljon to which many of them muft, by thefe 
means, arife, and which common juftice could fcarcelj 
rcfufe them. 

Secondly, our courts of juftice will, by degrees, fall 
in the eftimation of the world ; I mean as far as that 
estimation is affefted by the more liberal and elegant 
parts of the fcience ; for have I not (hown that pro- 
found learning, however it may illuftrate, will not 
fupply the want of the knowledge of life, and that^ 
confequently, its profeflbrs will have little chance to 
cfcapc the contempt which. In the prefcnt age, is very 
reafonably caft upon tbofe who mix with the world, 
* and yet know nothing of the nature of its concerns ? 
When they, to whom men fly for advice and extrica- 
tion from their embarrafied circmtiftantes^ ftand up 
daily only to expofe their imbecillity and ignorance, 
what quarter can they expe£t from thofe whom xhtf 
have fo folemnly attempted to deceive ?. And I caft 
tell y^u, my friend, that this is not a time to permit 
the profeffion to fink in men's minds. , It will be in 
vain that volumes of abftrufc learning are given to the 
world, if that world is permitted to behold, in our 
courts of juftice, the wcaknefs of our lawyers in its 
own ai^irs. 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, the caufc of jufticc itfclf will be endan^ 
gercd. By what do juries determine the caufes that 
come before them ? Is it not by the evidence they 
hear on both fides ? Are they not bound by their 
oath to let this (under the fan&ion of the law) be the 
rule of their determination ? And what a wretched 
fort of information would they obtain, if the witncflcs, 
who, as 1 have before obferved, are, in the majority of 
cafes, ignorant men, except in their own litdc way, 
were left to themfclves ; it frequcnriy requires a con- 
fummate policy to extraft the truth fropi thcfe per- 
Ions : and this policy muft be exerted in a thou- 
fand (hapes, which depend wholly ^pon the abili- 
ties and experience of the barrifter. , And how arc 
thefe abilicies to be (harpened, and this experience to be 
acquired ? You muft fee and hear all ranks of men. 
There is no fear that the fuperior claflcs will be nc- 
glcfted i I have therefore turned my advice on this 
head to a contemplation ofthe inferior. 

Fourthly, you will fuffer confiderably both in your 
pecuniary interefts and in your reputation. You may 
rely, perhaps, upon your own well-known fuperior- 
ity in every other fcicnce, or upon the affiftance you 
may derive from your leader, or upon the peripi- 
cuity of the judge's fumming up, or upon your good 
fortune in getting through the bufinefs fomehow or 
other, or upon any thing, for the idlcft men are fcl- 
dom without faith of fome fort j but you will find 
yourfclf deceived. I know of no fcene in life where 
men ft and or fall more completely by the ftrength 
or the weaknefs of their talents, than in an EngliQi 
14 court 
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court of . law. The utmoft tendernds is (hewn 
to the embarraflment of inexperience,' but ignorance 
finds no mercy. It is true, it is not hiffed off the 
ftage, but it finks .beneath the awful chilling in^u- 
ence of furrounding wifdom. I will afk you a plain 
qucftiori 5 Do you conceive your learning or your ejc- 
gant accomplilhments can impart any confolation to 
that man who has loft his eaufe by your unfkilfulnefs 
in bufinefs ? Will he liften with patience, much left 
with delight, to the reports with which the world is 
full of your academic excellence ? In (hort. Do you 
think he will apply to you again ? No ; you will be 
left to the anguifli of aufelefs regret, .that you have 
not prepared yourfclf for opportunities in which that 
fcholaftic excellence, however delightful in its own na- 
ture, can be con/idered only in tTip light of an affift- 
ant or an embellifhment. 

You will hardly be inclined to blame me for the 
time I have fpent upon this fubjedt : when you have 
rcflefted coolly upon what I have obferved, and added 
to it your own reafoning and experience, I have not a 
doubt but you will be clearly with me : indeed it will 
require little more than a fhort attendance in the court 
of King's Bench to bring home a perfeft convi6lion to 
your mind. 

In our courts of equity, it is true, the fcene is fome^ 
what changed j the caufes of litigation and the mode 
in which they arc conduced in thofe courts being of a 
very different nature from thofe in the courts of com- 
mon law ; but then it ought to be remarked, that the 
noble charaflcrs before whom you plead there arc^ 

jufually 
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wfually men of a wcU-fcafoned experience in life ; a 
fimilar experience, therefore, as far as the difference 
of age and other circumftances will permit, will dif- 
fufe a mellowneis over your language and manner, 
very difficult to delcribc in words, but very accept- 
able to thofc who ice and hear you ; it will procure 
for you an attention which is feldom p^d to young 
men, becaufe^ unfortunately, it feldom repays the la- 
bour ; and, befides all this, a modeft confidence is 
thereby created in the breaft of the pleader that will 
animate every obfervation, and dignify every exprcf- 
fion. 

In my next letter I propofe to enter upon the dif- 
cuflion of another very important point in the pro- 
feflional ftudy of the law, namely. Eloquence : in the 
mean time, what has been written I commit to your 
refle(^ion. Adieu ! 
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1 H AVE ever felt a great difipprobatiori of the fcnti- 
ment which has fpread in the world, that the fyftcni 
of our law^ and the nature of their admihiftration in 
our courts, are unfavourable to eloquence. I capnot 
eafily be induced to admit the truth of this as a piin- 
ciple, although I am afraid it has received too much 
countenance from the inanimate mode of ipeaking or 
talking adopted by many of our pleaders. 

lihaU 
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I ftaM attttnpt, in the courfc of this little diffcrta- 
tion upon legal oratory, to invcftigate this notion and 
the caufe of it, and to fee if there be not any means of 
remedying fo unhappy a defeft ; for I am periuaded 
it is no unimportant matter that the rifing gene- 
ration of advocates (hould be incited to excel in every 
thing that is not only abftradcdly eflential to their pro- 
feffional fucccfi, but what will alfo embeliifh and dig- 
nify their progrefs in fo honourable a ftudy. 

When we confider the connexion that naturally 
fubfifts between the adminiftmtion of the laws and 
thofe to whom they are adminiftered j when we rc- 
coSeft that, it^ the courfe of that adminiftration, 
caufes daily arife in which our pofleffions are involved 
in ddubts i and that, to divide between the right and 
the wrong, the Mbleft fentiments of the heart and 
mind are to be exc^itiied, we (hall haieve litde need for 
|in extraordinary capacity to difeern the neceffity of 
afoertaihing the nature of the medium through which 
thefe fentiments are to be aroufed and informed, and 
we 0iall feel as litde reluftance to e^ter into a difqui- 
fitkm which promtfes fome advantages to the purfuit 
of a fcience that carHes with it a peculiar importance 
mthe world. 

Eloquence has ever been the delight of mankind ; 
in all ages, in every climate, and under every form of 
government, it has pofieffi^d an exquilite charm, and 
bom air irrefiftible dominion. Over the ikvage and 
unle€ie/ed bands of America, and the barbarous hordes 
of €he North « over the enlightened meetings of the 
Areopagus and tht Forum^ and the polifhed legifla^ 

H tions 
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tions of modern Europe, it has alike exercifed a 
mighty fway. True it is, this exalted fcience has 
taken different diredions, and aifumed different 
forms, as the manners and opinions of. men have 
.varied ; but ftill, as I have heretofore contended, its 
internal fpirit and nature remain the fame. The fame 
foul is required to difcern and to be animated by its 
beauties; and whether the courage is to be inflamed> 
the imagination delighted, or the judgment convinlcecj, 
ftill, while thefe ends are effeded by the ufe of wprds, 
and by the manner in which they are delivered, we 
xnuft be content to confider this medium, as elo- 
quence, and to call him, by whgfc powers it is thqs 
fuccefsfully dire Aed, an orator. 

It may not, however, be amils, to make a few 
obfervations upon the general nature, of eloquence, and 
upon the light in which it has been ufualty confidered, 
as a preliminary <o what I Ihall offer upon the particu- 
lar fpe<iies of oratory that is more immediately adapted 
to the prafticc of the.Englilh bar. : . 

In forming our idejis of the. nature of eloquence, 
we have almoft uniformly been apt to confider it as a 
fcience whofc chief .end has bcep.tp inflame the ima- 
gination and aroufe the paffions of men j and the por- 
tion of judgipent which we have.allowed to ibe exer- 
cifed in it, we have ever been accuftomed to confider 
only in a fecondq^ry. light : and this view is a veiy 
, natural, confcqucnce of the courfe .w,hich tjic: (Indies 
of mod men have taken,ih:this particular fcieose, in 
which the Greeks, and the Romans appear to have 
furnifljed u& with our only modejs. 

M But 
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But- however. highly we may tbink, whether from 
conviftion or from the, influence. of general opinion, 
of the modes of eloquence that were adopted by the 
iTloft renqwncd of the ancient orators^ flill it muft be 
confefied, that, from the different (late of men's 
minds, many of thofc modes have become entirely 
ufelefe, and remain only as monuments of the extra- 
ordinary beauties of-.compofition, and. of its wonder- 
ful force, ar\d fafqin^jtion over- the human tnind; but 
becaufe .from this circumftance the.. Grecian and 
Roq:\an orators are, in a great meafure, fet apart fr9ni 
our imitation,, muft we be brpught to think ourfelves 
in the.gnhappjr condition of men who muif bid* adieu 
to the moft^delightful efFufions of manly icience, or, 
at leafl:,^ bo^cont^nt with a moft miferablc inferiority ? 

Wh^pcC'js.it that the orations, which, ages ^o 
were wont to have the moft furprifin^ cfFeft over the 
pa0ions. of- men .who were far from being ignorant or 
bafe, would now not be endured if introduced for the 
famepurpqlre? Kit becaufe we have loft all tafte for 
what is refined ap^^kgant? Is it becaufe we arc fo 
cold-^that-Qur bofoms. are wrapt in an inertion that 
defies every attempt to animate them ? that, they arc 
infenfible to every emotion of delight? I can hardly 
conceive, this. I .rather think that, after making 
allowajQCC, fof j^the influence, of climate, of charafter, 
and of government, we (hall )De able to account for 
this, bycgnfidering that there is a fafliion or cuftom 
that bears almighty fway, even in the demonftrations 
of genius and of fcientific knowledge, and which, if 
it had takena different turn, might have caufed the 

N 2 palm 
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t)alm to be giten to fpeakers who had a nobler dm 
be&re them than a dominion over the imagihation ; 
but the people canie together with one general inten- 
tion to be influenced by a beautiful conftrudion of 
fcntences, and an artful difplay of figures j he, there- 
fore, who even with the greateft force haddireded thoft 
powers to cc^nvince the judgment, might have Ibught 
in vain for fupport or for applaufe. 

The great and united aim of eloquence is ta influ- 
ence the imagination and diredl: the judgment. Thefe 
arc never diftinftly and abfolutely feparated, except in 
very phlegmatic conftltutions. Seldom do we find, 
in any thing Eke poKlhed ftates, any atteifipts to 
addreis the one as tbtally independent of thb other; 
but certain it is, that cither the one or the Other of 
thefe is the principal point at which el6quenee is 
taught to bend its powers. 

In proportion as a nation lays afidc the idea of un- 
dertaking wars for the lake of extending its territo- 
rity, or as its government becomes indcpeAdcAt and 
icftablifhed, or is ftrengthened by the "peaceable arts 
of commerce ; the more turbulent paAions diat fhakc 
the human heart, arid aroufe it to fchemes of aftivfi 
violence, are found generally to fiibfidc, iand the judg- 
ment begins to exert its cooler and, periiaps, better 
infhience. By tfiis change, the fcencs tn whie^ the 
imagination was wont to roVe difiblve; tfce mind 
is more bufily employed in nice and critfcal re- 
fcarchcs, amid the lefs fplendid, but more noble 
regions of truth and reafon. Here, then, behold the 
departure of that eloquence which has its folc domi- 
nion 
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iilon in the imagination and the pafiions ; and hence 
another reafon arifes why the beautiful and animated but 
turbulent harangues of the ancient orators were calcu-- 
lated to excite the admiration^ and wind up, to its high* 
eft pitch^the enthufiafin of a Grecian or a Roman laudi- 
tory: the one, members of petty, but reftkfi and 
warlike ftatesi the other, a nation gorged, but not 
fatiated with dominion; in which no fettled fenti- 
ments of ftable government or juridical polity were 
imbibed, which was engaged in perpetual ff hemes of 
conqueft or defence, or in exciting and compofing 
internal diflenfions ; purfuits which keep the pafiions 
^nd the imagination continually awake, and which 
allow little time or opportunity for appeals to the 
judgment or to reafon. From thefe circumftances, 
the oratory I have mentioned is the natural offspring; 
an offspring too clofely attached to its parent long to 
furvive its fall. 

Again, in ftates Ukt theie, the continual change 
of affairs prevents that recurrence to paft events by 
any fimilarity of which' to the prefent the judgment is 
called in to aflift in the decifion : every plan is new % 
the imagination therefore is the engine by which it is 
to be recommended : all that is to be done is buried 
in the obfcurity of the future ; hope and fear therefore 
strife upon the uncertain profpeft, and are to be ia« 
fluenced by the magic powers of a warm and enthu- 
fiaftic eloquence. Men will greedily liften to him 
who can elevate and furprife them with the golden 
prolpefb of futurity, and are apt to look up to him 
with more than an ordinary admiration who has the 

N 3 tal^ 
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talent to pcrfuade them that their fears are groundlels, 
and that the glory of dominion awaits their courage 
and their virtue. Nor are thofe who live amid a con- 
tinued fpeculation lefs apt to be the fubjefts of an 
eloquence, which can paint, with a peculiar force of 
expreflion, all that can awaken the terrible fcnfations 
of dread and horror : their imagination is their only 
guide ; and this can condufl them, with a wonderful 
facility of tranfition, from the exalted regions of glory 
to the abyfs of difgracc and mifery. Hence the artful 
and experienced orator works up his harangue to the 
fabulous ideas of the fublime and beautiful, which have 
fo wonderfully influenced the minds and aftions of 
mankinds 

' But when, from the influences I have mentioned, 
the judgment gains dominion, thefc wild chaotic images 
Vanifli into air, the delufions of fancy are unravelled, 
and we begin to compare the prefent with the paft; 
becaufc,' among a' people who have acquired fettled 
habits and manners, fomc regular and progreflive 
•fcries of caufe and effed muft have happened to pro- 
'*duce them. Hence we begin to reafbn of the future, 
till at length wc become diflatisfied with every afler- 
tion that will not bear the inreflrgation of truth. To 
■ftrengthen and, as it were, perpetuate this difpofiuDn 
among a people thus eftablifhed, every thing that is 
done is done with deliberation, becaufc there is time 
to deliberate: this produces examination: an apti- 
tude to examine in its turn, engenders an independent 
principle in the human mind which looks down -upon 
• implicit obedience to the fcntiments of any individual 
'^ with 
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With* contempt and difdain, until at length the powers 
of words and images are only regarded in proportion 
as- they are found to embellifli the dilates of the 
judgment. 

• And now, what is the office of tfie judgment ? Is 
it not to difcriminate between 4)rinciples which contain 
within themfelves efTences that depend not upon 
human caprice? In proportion as the judgment is 
appealed to, will not the ufe of exceffivc figures and 
extravagant images become not only unneceiTary; but 
odious ? Will men, who have found out that they are 
not to be led, but to be convinced; that they have 
eyes to fee, and ears to hear, and intelligences to un* 
dcrftand, endure to be amufed with arts of eloquence, 
the very grounds and occafions of which, fallacious and 
unhappy as they were, have long fince ceafed toexift? 
Impoffible ! The reign of the imagination is at an 
end s the modes of eloquence, which were adapted to 
its domiriion, are departed. But is eloquence there- 
fore no more ? Has it fled from the world for ever ? 
Has it left only its (hade behind ? Rather do I behold 
a new aera of eloquence arife, wherein the ftiadowy 
bands of the imagination fly before the deep and 
energetic powers of reafon. 

Let us therefore no longer confound our ideas upon 
this important fubjeft; let us no longer call that elo- 
quence, which was only a mode of eloquence; let us. 
no longer agree to banifti, by a degrading inftinft, all 
hope and all emulation of excellence in this fafcinating 
and powerful fcience. 

But though imagination rules no longer, is fhc 

never to appear? Is her influence wholly overthrown 

N 4 bccaufc 
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becaufe it is not die only influence ? By no meaiis. I 
repeat) that there is an indi&luble conneftion between 
the imagination and the judgment: in s^pealing^ 
therefore^ to the latter, there does not follow necef-* 
farily an exclufion of this adive principle; it never 
will or can be excluded; it is only regulated; its 
proper place h afligned to it; a place which it ever 
would have held, had the condition of man been 
ever the fame. The nobler powers of truth and rcafoit 
are feated upon the throne it once occupied, when 
principles were yet undefined, and the true xnterefts 
of men were inveloped in darkoefs* 

Truth has within itfelf the efSsnce of light and 
beauty ; amid the fplendour of its irradiations, there^ 
fore, much of the fparkling of artful embelKfhment 
is loft, and the orator, who is ipeaking under its 
influences, will fpontaneoufly produce a language 
marked by its native dignity : he wtl]» as the occafion 
ihall demand, be able to adopt the plainnefs and 
fimplicity, or to rife to the loftinefs and majefty that 
are equally its charaderiftics^ He is not about to 
excite falfe hopes, or to allay well-grounded appre«* 
henfions, by which he may lead the bewildered mul- 
titude into his untried fchemes> or feduce them to 
applaud his vifionary fpeculations. No; thefe fub- 
jeds remain not to be worked upon. In the prefent 
ftatc of mankind, the neccffity of recurrence to iirft 
principles cxifts no longer, and no dedui^ions will 
now be received, however artfully introduced or ele- 
gantly difplayed, that are unable to bear the pcncr 
trating eye of the judgment, or to undcrgp the in- 
quiries of reafon. 

The 
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The folid conftitutions of eloquence neverthclefs 
remain uninjured* The fire of genius, ^ the difFufion 
of fentla)ent>«the elegant proprieties of language^ the 
grandeur of illuftration> muft ftiU aid the orator in hi$ 
new fyftem ; their courfe may be diverfified, and their 
influences regulated, but they ftill retain their nature 
and their proper ufe, and are therefore to be cul^ 
tivated with diligence and care* 

The true nature of eloquence is immutable ; it is 
not to be eftimated by this or that particular mode of 
demonftration. We have feen that in one age it is 
ufed to roufe the paflions i in another, to charm the 
imagination; in a third, to convince the reafon : but 
thefc, I repeat, arc only fo many modes by which its 
nature and end are difplayed and attained, namely, to 
pcrfuade or bring over adverfe fenfations to its own 
fide. They are therefore no more to be confidcred 
as the whole of eloquence, than the beams of light 
that flow from the fun are to be confidered indi* 
vidually as the orb itfelf. 

If, in any future period of our experience, a new 
fenfation or power of the mind fhould arife, which 
would be a fubjcft fitted for the influence of elo* 
quence, but diflferent from our prefcnt paflions or 
imagination or judgment, could we. fay with truth 
that in this cafe there was no room for the exertions" 
of eloquence, becaufe thofe particular modes to which 
we had been accuftomed were no longer efficacious i 
Ought we not rather to efteem it as a new (pecies of the . 
fame genus ? and, qonfequendy, endeavour to raife it 
to the fame rank that preceding ipecies have held in 

the 
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the general cflimation ? Apply this to the prefcnc 
doftrincs that arc leccived with refpeft to the elo- 
quence of the bar, and we (hall then be induced to 
conclude, that the native properdes of oratory may be 
direft^d with efFcft in the exercifc of that profeffion. 
• Thus much for this preliminary and general diflcr- 
tatton, wherein I have attempted to fet the nature of 
eloquence in its true light. The bufinefs of the two 
or three next fucceeding letters will.be to apply thefe 
obfervations to the immediate point before us; and 
I fhall hope to fhew you fatisfaftorily, that a very 
coble and dignified fpecies of eloquence may be 
cultivated and exercifed in our courts of jufticcj and 
thence, I truft, aroufe in your breaft a defire to excel 
in this, as well as in other accompliQiments, that may 
wear the appearance, and perhaps have obtained very 
juftly, the rcputarion of a more folid nature. At the- 
fame time I would not have you miftake my meaning, 
by foppofing I confider the Englifh forum as the moft 
excellent fccne in which the powers of eloquence arc 
to be difplayed in addrcflcs to the imagination^ to the 
judgment, and the reftfon ; the Houfe of Commons 
of England, and the pulpit, prcfent the opportunities 
for eloquence to appear in her trueft fplcndour/ I 
would nevcrthelefs fhew, what degree of this fplen- 
4our the bar is capable ; I would demonftrate to you 
that we are not in that fteril land whereon no flowers 
can ever bloom. Farcwel I 
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1 DREW a comparifon, in my laft letter, between the 
eloquence that would naturally arifc in an unfettled 
ftate, and that which would flourifli under a govern- 
ment, the terms of whofe authority were clearly de- 
fined, and the adminiftration of whofe laws was com-- 
pletcly undcrftood. This comparifon I fhall now 
apply to the prefent (late of this country, and of its 
juridical polity. 

Framed by the niceft hand of human wlfdom, 
cemented by the concurrence of fucceeding genera- 
tions, and ftrengthencd by the lapfe of ages, the laws 
of England^ have at length ereftcd themfelves into a 
fyftem that embraces almoft every imagined point of 
the perfonal fecurity of its fubjefts ; but, extended as 
they are, and calculated for this beneficial purpofe, 
fuch is the variety of circumftartccs that daily demand 
its attention, and fuch confcquently are its numerous 
and intricate ramifications, that it requires a peculiar 
learning, and 4 peculiar mode of eloquence, to purfuc 
and apply them to the wrongs they arc intended to 
rcdrcfs. 

In the courfe of the refearches that are made upon 
fuch occafions, the advocate cannot fail fometimes to 
meet with cafes analogous, cither in princFplc or in 
faft, to thofe before him. From thefe precedents it 
will be a part of his bufinefs to drawjuft and proper 
conclufions, and to apply them in favour of his client, 

or 
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or againft the caufc of his advcrfary; and this, which 
it has been objeftcd deftroys the fpirit of eloquence, 
appears to me, in conformity to the idea I have fug- 
gefted, to lay the foundation fot a manly and elo- 
quent exertion of thofe powers, the perfedion o£ 
which may juftly be reckoned among the higheft 
honours of man. 

It is true, the pleader is not permitted to wander 
in fcarch of eccentric matter, or to allure the court 
before whom h^ appears with extraordinary flights of 
the imagination : he is addrcfling his countrymen to 
protcft the injured, and to punifli the oppreflbr, by 
the due adminiftratioq of known and fettled laws; 
and therefore thofe meritricious arts, whereby the 
unftcady vulgar alone are moved, will be of little 
avail. But when he confiders that his auditory are 
freemen, fulfilling the moft awful office of free laws; 
that their decifion may affeft the future property of 
thoufandsj that they, whofe eftate, or fecurity, or 
reputation is at ftake, are men who are entitled by 
their birth-right to a clear and impartial difliribution 
of juftice; that the eyes of many, interefted inthefe 
rights, are upon the court and upon himfelfs will not his 
mind be animated to the dignified fervor of a plain 
and manly ebqucnce, that fcems to feel the import- 
ance of its own exertions, and that feeks not its ele- 
vation in forms and pbrafes of fpecch ? 

With refpeft to cafes that may be adduced to the 
court as precedents, what acumen may there not be 
difcovercd in the choice of them j what judgment 
and clofcnefs of rcafoning in their application. In 

like 
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Hke fnatiner> what opportunities of a refined> ingenious, 
and difcriminating eloquence, prcfent themfclves in 
"oppofing a keen and fenfible advcrfary j in dilpiaying 
not only the various letter of the law, but in dwelling 
upon and explaining and enforcing its ^irit and 
meaning. Thefc, I conceive, acquire an additional 
dignity, not only from the importance, but from the 
liability of their fubjeft. 

In the courts of jufticc of this country alfo, the . 
lame grand principle of law is applied to the fettle* 
menc of difficulties of fmall pecuniary importance, 
and of thofe that relate to more cxtenfive concerns j 
for it is the peculiar privilege of a free country, not 
only that there is the fame fyftcm'of laws for the rich 
and for the poor, but alfo that; in the adminiftration of 
that fyfteiti, no rcfpcdl is had toperfons: the quality 
therefore, and not the quantity of the property, is 
what it looks to. Hence then arifes room for a dis- 
play of the beauty and juftice of a fyftem fo ad- 
tnin^ly calculated to proteft and fupport, wirfi ah 
equal arm, every clafs and defcription of its fubjefts* 

StiH, however, the minds of men are apt to be 
afiefted by rfie magnitude of appearances, rather than 
by the intrinfic qualities of fubjedts j confequendy, 
when the objcft of a legal conteft is of a high value, 
or refers to an extenfive defcription of men, greater 
attention will be paid to the arguments that are ad- 
vanced by. the advocate, than in cafes where, al- 
though as far as the true nature of the laws is con- 
cerned the arguments muft neceffarily turn upon the 
fiimc principles, the property in queftion is of an 

inferior 
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inferior kind, or confined to a more private circle of 
individuals. Is the Engliih bar barren of caufes of 
fuch importance ? No ; to the barrifter who has at- 
tained to eminence- in his profeflion opportunities will 
daily arife, in which the variety and value of the thing 
in difputc call particularly for a minute difquifirion of 
the laws whereby it is to be decided, and upon which, 
as a precedent, depends the future diftribution of 
j-ights that may afFeft the happinefs, or^ perhaps, the 
cxiftcnce of numbers* 

Thus may a great body of diftributive juftice be, in 
fome meafure, depending upon the ingenuity, .the 
learning, and the wildom of an advocate at the En- 
glifli bar. How. important is this idea! ..What a 
noble incitement does it furnifh to -eloquence ! The 
<J$cifion it may procure will be no unliable judgment; 
it will remain guarded and fupportcd by thofe laws 
from which it has its birth. 

What immenfe fubjeibs of property arc daily agi- 
^tated in the courts of Chancery, the Delegates, the 
Cockpit, and the Hoofc of Lords! and how clofcly 
are they connefted with a variety of laws that have 
been enaded for their regulation and government! 
Not only is the jurilprudcncc of this country to be 
confulted; the canon and civil laws, thofe peculiarly 
adapted to maritime affairs, and the general law of na- 
tions, will often require to be adduced* analyfed, and 
jUuftrated j their connexion with our own fyftemmufl: 
be traced and enforced ; univcrfal rights and local 
privileges mull be explained ; their relation to the cir- 
cumftanccs peculiar to the particular cafe minutely 

afcer- 
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afcertained ; and the ^hole digefted into a fair and 
animated form of argument. Your poficions alfo muli: 
be. made with the utmoft caution; not only will it be 
neceflary for you to^know. what pofitions. to advance 
and what to withhold, what to adopt and what to reject, 
you muft alfo be ikilful in arranging and mar(balling 
thofe that you determine to bring forward : the niccft 
order mu/l be obferved, and the moft confummacc 
fkill jlifcovercd, or you will run the rifk of fignal dif- 
grace and a final overthrow. 

Again, let it be remembered, that the nature of the 
caufes .th^t daily come before the various tribunals of 
the country derives an additional dignity from the laws 
and from the. free condition of the fubjeft. This it 
is, indeed, that mufl give to eloquence its very fouli 
this it is that will animate and exalt it far above thoic 
proftituted effufions of images and words which were 
too often poured forth to tickle the ears of a delpoiic 
judge, wbQ. decided. only by thofe imprcffions, which, 
as they were raifed in a moment, might in a mioment 
be dcftroyed. y . 

Our. laws are the eficncc of reafon; they have been 
framed, from time;ta-rime, by the fuggeftions of a de- 
liberative wifdom ; like every other Human produc- 
tionj^ih^y fomedmesfaiJ, but this wqaknefs feeaisonly 
to proclaim to us that they are not divine. By thefc 
laws our judgc$ judge, they are not at liberty to diC 
pcnfe wrh them, or to alter them. 

The dccifiqns, then, that are made in our coujrts are 
the produce of the wbolefomenels of die laWj the in- 
tegrity: of the judge, and the cloqueuice of the advo- 
cate; 
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catc: and in the event of thofe new trials andappealsi 
which are not Hcendoufly but freely granted to Bridfli 
fut^e6ts> the final fentence is obtained through the fame 
medium; the advocate muft plead, the judge tnuft 
hear, and the law, and no other power, muft ultimately 
decide* Here then, at laft, all is fixed, clear, and cer- 
tain. That which has been ^us obtained is an indu- 
bitaUe pofleflion, warranted by the law of the land, 
than which as there is no higher power^ fo can it be 
fubjeft to no individual authority or caprice. 

Another very powerful incitement to eloquende in 
the advocate, is the dignity and integrity of thofe whom 
he addrefles : to theie high qualides I may add their 
extenfive experience and deep learning. The fituation 
and charafter of his auditors will at all dmes influence 
•^he fceliflgs of an eloquent fpeaker : if they havefa- 
gacity, and learning, and virtue, he will call forth 
every power of his mind and of his body to addrcfi 
them in a language fuitabk to fiich high attainments: 
he will find that they attrad; reipondent qualities, and 
he will be fadsficd only in propordon as thefe appear 
in the various parts of his addrels. This ftimulus 
will not, therefore, foil to^producc a refinement of lan- 
guage, a ncrv<? of fcndment, a depdiof difcriminarion, 
in fine, a flow of eloquence correfponding widi fuch 
-^xaked ide^ 

This fubjed is capable of innumerable views, \juid I 
could purfue them with increafing avidity and plea-- 
fure: in whatever way it is conficlered, it appears to 
prefeiit to every man o( fpirit and talents a glorious 
•field for exertion. In every department there is room 

4 for 
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for the cxcrctfe of the rcafoning powers ; fcarccly any 
Giufe can be called in(ignificanc> becauie> from the 
fmaUeft to the moft important, there is the fame reia^* 
lion to the fpiritand nature of the laws; they are can- 
YalTed aAd decided upon the fame internal principle ; 
and it is only by the quantity or degree of that rela-^ 
tion that they will appear to be more or lefs import- 
ant in the eye of a lawyer Nor is the motive of gain 
to be forgotten : men naturally and laudably entertain 
ideai of remuneration for th^ir labour ; there is no- 
thing mean or difgraceful in them j and in this rcfpeft 
the Britiih advocate has a double motive ; his hopes of 
reputation and of pecuniary emolument combine to 
form another moft powerful fource of that argument^ 
ativc eloquence by which alone he can exped to fuc-^ 
cccd either for others or for himfclf. 

If this be tbe cafe in thofc caufes where the dif-* 
puK relates merely to the civil poffeffions of the client, 
how much more ftrongly muft it be fo when his hb- 
nour or hL$ life is made the queftion ? With what in- 
creafed attention do men liften when thefe are at ftake i 
What weight muft that eloquence have which is em-» 
ployed in difcriminating the various intricacies that 
tifuaUy.chaiifteriie caufes of this awful nature, in deli^ 
neating the interwoven (hadefr of moral turpitude, Md 
in applying to thefe the laws that in vain have been 
prepared, of themfelvcs, to meet every occafion, and 
to enter into conteft, with ^cvcry cirCUrtiftancc of life i 
How attentive is the ear, how full the heart ! That 
iodefcribablei that irrefiftibic fyitipatHy, by which we 
are kA to coo^aufci-atstKtK fubjcAt of thai iU fortiiM 

o from 
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from which no man can fay he is exemptj will arou(e 
every fcnfe and point every afFeftion with redoubled 
keennefs* This fcntiment muft imprefs the brcaft of 
the advocate himfclf : it will add to the dignity and 
the pathos of his eloquences and he will (hew the 
world that the genuine qualities of that fcience arc not 
incompatible with the bufinefs of the Engli(h ban 

It appears,, therefore, that the notion which would 
fcparate the idea of eloquence from that of the em- 
ployment of the barrifter -, which would perfuadc us 
that this' employment is a mere matter of form and 
bufinefs, circumfcribcd within the bafc limits of a me- 
chanical drudgery, or confined to the dull and beaten 
road of unmterefting precedent ; which would infi- 
nuate that, with the age of imagination, eloquence itfclf 
has fled, is a falfc jonc. Suffer it not, then, if it have 
any influence over you,, to cxercifc that influence any 
longer. Retain not a prepoflTeflSon fo diflbonourabk to 
the profeflion in which you arc engaged, and which 
will probably prove fo injurious to yourfclf. ' Be ani* 
mated by the examples that arc at this moment be- 
fore you ; and, by your own example, endeavour to 
' demonftrate to your contemporaries that the.ftudy and 
the pra^ice of the law Is fufceptible of a rational 
manly eloquence ; that it is capable of being rendered 
not only a ufeful but an enlightening atid a pldafing 
ftudy. By doing this you will perform a valuable 
fervice to. yourfelf, to the ^rofefTors of the law, and 
to your* country. 

Do not tell me of the inveteracy ^f the prejudice that 
ifou will have to oppofe : not that I would wifii you to 

attempt 



attempt a tafk that is liopelefs in the eye of rcafonj 
but I know there is a falhion in many opinions that 
renders them very cafy of change, efpecially whenr 
they who have adopted them arc far from being con- 
vinced of their truth. This is cxaftly the cafe with 
regard to the opinion I am endeavouring to combat. 
Truth points out in the cleareft, the moft emphatic lan- 
guagCj that the law is a fcience capable of every manly 
and liberal fentiment ; that it is, in etery refpeft, fo - 
connefted with men and the affairs of men, that it can* 
not but have an equal connexion with the grand fludy 
of the human heart j that it therefore requires every 
power that is eftimable in the world; and that the 
ufual difplays of thefc poWcrs mull be through did 
medium of language ; that this language mud be fuchj^ 
in every refpcft and in all its forms, as to be worthy of 
fo important a fubjeft ; and accompanied by all thoft 
diQ)o(itions of clearnefs, energy, profundity,* that whert 
combined together ahd prcfented to the human Intel * 
left, can be adequately defcribed only by the name of 
eloquence. This, I fay, is the language of truth ; it 
ought to be yours ; make ufe of it ; and I am mucli 
miftaken in the eftinfiatc I have formed of the genius 
and good fenfc of my countrymen, if the prejudiced 
they may entertain will notprefcntly give way, and 
the manly flame of emulation, when o.ice lighted up, 
burn ftrongly in their bofoms. 

Having obferved thus much upon the nature of elo- 
quence, both with refpeft to its general relation to fo- 
ciety in its different ftates, and to its parricul^r connec- 
tion with the juridical fyftem of this country ; and 
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having thus attempcedj as far at lead as appears occtC- 
fary to my aimsj to demonftrate that the pra^oe of 
our courts is very highly fiifcepcible of a ipecies of 
eloquence, peculiar indeed in its qualities when coa* 
trafted with the commonly received ideas of eloquence, 
but of a nature highly ufefui and engaging, I will pro* 
ceed more minutely to examine in what particulars the 
young advocate ought to be prepared fi>r the exerci/e 
of his forenfic calents ; lor, if the general terms of my 
propofition be albwed, I am inclined to beUevie their 
importance will not be difputed ; and then it cannot but 
be of equal confequence to inveftigate the individual 
parts of which they are con^pofed, unti^ we have io« 
tormtd ourfelves, as completely as we can, of what w< 
have to do in this particular branch of our duty. 

Thus wiU the mind of the emulous and induftrious 
ftudent be fopported amic^ft the labours he has to uo- 
deigo ; a fupport worthy the acceptance of fuch a cfaa-* 
rader. By contemplating the prolped be&re him, he 
will be tempted to proceed with a courage which, 
while it prevents him from faindng In the enterpriic, 
wiU never degenerate into temerity ; he will remem- 
ber it mud: be by the continued efforts of many y^ars 
alone, that he can diftinguiih himlelf from the indoieoc 
or the vulgar. Farcwel! 
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X THINK It ha^ appeared in the courfe of our late \i^ 
veftigadonj that all the conftituent qualities of elo^ 
quence may> m their turns^ be exhibited by a Brittfli 
advocate^ who has the honour of his praftiBon zt 
heart; I will therefore now proceed to confider by 
what rules and in what proportions they may be emn> 
cifedy fo as> at the fame ttme^ to give the fubjed alt the 
force it has a capacity to recciVCj withoiut averftepping 
thofe boundaries which eyery ibbje£b marka out to the 
eye of a difcrimtnating judgment; and I fhall fpeak 
firft of the im^nation. 

It has been obferved> diat> akbough the eSbfion^ of 
a profifk imaginati^m have> from the influence of v»- 
rxous circum(lanccs> given way to the luperior power$ 
of reafon, they have ftiU retained a certain degree of 
fubordinate intereft> and may fHU be permitted to eo- 
Hvcn and adorn thofe addrcfies, which, from their iw- 
ture> are neccffarily pointed to the judgment. It 
therefore remains to be fccn how far, in the exercife of 
his profeffional taiencs, a barrifter ought either to ne- 
ftrain or give a ioofe to his imaginatbn. 

In order to form a correffc idea upon this head, he 
muft, I apprehend, confider very attentively the local 
circumftances of his fituation ; for as the component 
parts of every whole muft bear a rel^sifiioa to each other 
in fome degree, fo mufl: that cchdve capacity be 
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piarkcd by certain charaftcrs appropriate to the dc- 
Cgn. Now a cafe that has been finally decided in a 
legal tribunal, is- a complete whole> of which the com- 
ponent parts are, the offence or wrong, the defence, 
and the reparation, and the terms in which thefc arp 
to be made known to the comprchenfion. Now, of 
what do thefe terms confift ? Words and figures : 
thefc are very nearly related to the circumftanccs they 
:are to explains they muft, therefore, bear an exaft 
proportion to them, if they are intended to produce 
«ny good effed. 

. Suppofc, for inftance, you were to addrefs a jury 
upon a cafe wherein the fituation of the parties was of 
a nature that precluded any poffibility of mighty wrong 
to either, and the recompence for which could not> 
therefore, amount to a very extenfive demand ; it will, 
neverthclefs, be of confequence that, even here, the 
influence of the imagination Ihould be afcertaincd, 
becaufe it is this which prompts the fentiment, the 
language, and the manner ; all which it is the bufinefs 
-of the judgment to regulate and correct. In what light 
-would you view it ? Firft of all, you would confidcr 
that there is a pofitive injury fqftained by your client; 
iccondly, th^t this injury may be grievous to him, 
.though, by the comparifons which men of bufinefs na- 
turally form, it may appear of fmall concern to a jury; 
. th jrdly, that whatever the real extent of the injury may 
be, its nature has, by right, a djemand of reparation; and, 
r fourthly, you will conftder the high authorities you are 
la^ddrefs. Now, what is the office of the imagin- 
ation in a taflc like this I 
:'. ' ' .. In 
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In the firft place, you have to date the cafe of your 
client in a plain relation of the circumftances ; the lan- 
guage appropriate to this fubjeft muil: be fimple and 
nervous, eafy of comprehenQon, and clear from all 
extraneous allufions. As the fads involve in them* 
fclves litde chance of evil confcquence to any pcrfons 
except the pardcs engaged in the difpute, fo they 
ought to be introduced in their own natural ordeo 
without the aflFcfted pomp^of phrafe or aftion. The 
imagination here (hould not be bufy to prompt a la« 
boiired exordium, or to appear in violent geftures of 
the body, or exccffive agitation of the features, or in 
any other mode that fhould miflead the mind to expefi: 
ibme matter of high importance s fince fuch a mifap- 
plicadon of language and manner would not fail to 
draw down ridicule upon yourfclf, and, perhaps, it 
might endanger, in fome degree, the cauie of your 
unfortunate client. 

Secondly, you have a confcquence to draw from the 
ftatement you have made -, namely, that an injury has 
been luftaincd by your client : here the imagination 
may be permitted to have a little rein j it may point 
out a rcprcfcntation of the nature of every Englifli- 
man's property, of the relation it bears tp the laws, of 
the- violation of that rclarionlhip, and many other 
things of a fimilar kind » but all this muft be effedted 
under the influence of a chaftifcd ardour ; the vcye 
muft not pierce keenly, or the heart appear .to be 
aflfcdled deeply ; the language muft partake of this 
ameliorated quality $ it may be that of a warm and 
jjianly cxppftulauoo, but myft no? pretend to tht^ lofty 
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and dignified tone of cxprefllon ; much kfs muft it 
tffca the fluillncfs of exclamation, or the tremulous 
note of the pathetic : with all this, the form of the 
countenance and deportment of the whole frame muft 
agree. The ilhiftrations muft be drawn from eafy and, 
perhaps, ibmewhat familiar images i for what man, 
4ven of the moft common underftinding, would en^ 
^c to rcRcA that he had been viewing, with eager 
e^s, the violent emotions^ and liftening, with ere^ed 
cars, to the high founding phrafes of an orator, who 
had no greater end to anfwer than to obtain from him 
a verdid, by which fome obfcure individual of the 
community was to obtain the fum of forty (hillings ? 

Thirdly, although the injury you have fi^atned is 
fmall, and you have not pretended, by an inflated Ian*' 
guage, to give it an importance that it does not innrin^ 
fical^y poScfs^ ftill it is of fufficient confequence to 
iBxcite the attention of the jury^ and to claim the pro* 
tcAion of the law. Here, perhaps, the imagtnadon 
has a fivther liberty $ it may be allowed to depi£^urc^ 
in language of an animated key, the equity of thofe 
laws which are thus adminiftered, even at the very 
fountain, to the pooreft fuitor j it may let forth the 
value of that right, by which the prefent cafe, of an 
extent comparatively infignificant, claims attention 
and redre^ ; it may trace this right to a fource by 
which men may be able to appretiate h : but, in this 
peint, the infiuence of the imagination muft not be 
^flbred to produce an elaborate harangue : bow in* 
congruous would that appear, when tlie caufe and the 
ilAii are itf BeAf d vpon for a moment i Woul^ y^ 
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employ a kvcr ta raifc a feather ? A fingle figure, 
or one wcU-connc£tcd fcntence properly applied, will 
probably fulBl evei:y purpofe the imagination will 
have to eSeft ii^ a cafe like this. 

Fourthly, you have to confider the high authpritief 
whom you addrefs. I mention this the more pard« 
cularly, becaufe the judgment of young men is here 
frequently mifled* Impreffed (and very juftty im* 
prefied) with an awe of the dignity of a court <^ 
judicature, their minds imbdbe a fol^mn caft thai witt 
communicate itfelf to the tone of the yc»ce« the turns 
of the countenance, and to every gefture of the body* 
This, by degrees, degenerates into a habit j and when 
thefe impreflions, through a long iiutercourfe with i^ 
fubjeA, continue no longer, or, at leaft, are greatly 
abated, the folcmnity of tone and feature remain^ and, ^ 
by long ufage, communicate tbemfelves mknCMy 
alike to the moft important and moft mfignificain 
occafions. And the reaibn of this i$» the imaginatioa 
is let wildly loofe i confequcntly^ by aQ^ning to it it$ 
proper office, the evil will either be wholly prevented 
or prefently removed. Under the undue impreffioa 
I have mentioned^ the imagination is bufy in creating 
figures and forms of language adapted to its eftima- 
tion of the dignity of the audience ^ whereas the na« 
ture of the fubjed alone ought to regulate tbde 
things. Anxicnis to manifeft his reverence for the 
aCembly he is to addrefs^ the young fpeaker conceives 
he cannot be too fele^t or too elevated ia hb illuftra* 
tions ; utterly forgetful of the nature of his ^^n frj 
and of the effeft that his pleading is intended to 
produce. 

Bui 
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But you will afk, can a barriftcr, with any propriety, 
ufc a low and familiar language in addreffing a court 
of jufticc ? And if not, to what purpofc have I intro- 
duced this confideration fo particularly? I anfwer, 
that a great deal depends upon the air with which 
language is uttered ; from this, the plained: forms of 
jjpeecH may derive a grace, while, on the other hand, 
the beft conftruded periods may be rendered infipid 
'and vulgar. I have therefore a further purpofc to 
«rfwcr by impreffing on the ftudent this laft con- 
fideration } an aptitude to the cultivation of that attic 
cafe in addreffing the court, that he may neither 
difguft by an afiefted and ill-timed pomp of exprcf- 
fion, or offend by a low and ungehtleman-like rude- 
nefs. This is a rare and a happy art. 
' Take this fubjc6l well into confideration: enlarge 
ijpon the ideas I have thrown out to you, and, above 
all> accuftom yourfelf to examine them j and if they 
prove falfe, corrcft them. Only be not over hafty to 
condemn without examining at all 5 that is an unfair 
and cruel praftice, and Ihould be difcountenanccd by 
every man of a liberal education. 
; What I have given you for an example, with re- 
fpeft to the government of the imagination, muft be 
applied to all the varieties of importance which will 
inevitably charafterife the caufes that occur in the 
courfe of a lengthened praflice -, and it will be no in- 
curious fubjeft of obfervation to remark, how many 
fliades of the influence of imagination will arife, as it 
were, from this variety, and be applicable to an ade-. 
quate reprefcntationr of rifing degrees of lofs, of op- 

prcffion^ and" of injuftice. 
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In the court of chancery, the fubgc(Sbs of the advo- 
cate's eloquence are of a more abftrufe learning than 
tdofe which occur in the courts of common law ; but 
even here the powers of the ' imagination are not 
wholly excluded* The caufcs that are argued in this 
court are ufually of an important naturci and the 
decifion of the judge is always dilated by a mingled 
principle, if I may fo exprefs myfelf, of legal and 
moral equity,' he is therefore to be addreflcd pafdf 
on the ground of cftabliftied law ahd precedent, and 
partly upon the reafon upon the thing. Now this lat- 
ter takes its complexion from circumftances upon 
which the imagination may be fuffered fomewhat to 
dilate 5 fuch as the various fpecies of injuftice by 
which men ufually wrong each other; the accidents 
of life, which, though they cannot be forefeen or pre- 
vented, may ncverthclefs be ameliorated in their con- 
fequences 5 the diftreffes incident to thefe accidents 1 
and many others which, by proper attention, you will 
difcern* Here the foul of a man may be perceived: 
he will work up thefe reprefentations, to ftrengthen 
.and enforce the reafon of his claims, with an art pecu« 
liar to the eloquent; he will difcem the extent of his 
opportunity, and while his imagination is permitted 
%o dictate a language of animated anger or reproach^ 
or expoftulation, he will ftill remember, that iti 
office is a fubordinate one, and that it is fubjeft 
particularly to the reftraints and corrections of the 
ludgment. 

* If this be true with re(pe£t to the court of chancery, 
it is equally fo with refpedt to all the oth^r courts 

which 
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which do not decide wholly tipcn the principles of the 
common law^ up to the higheft feat of judicature in 
the country, the peers in parliament afiembled ; with 
only diis addition, that as they are mod of them 
courts of appeal, a more enlarged retroipe6k arifes, 
and confcqucndy there is the greater room for the 
imagination to expand* 

In our courts of criminal }uftice> the feelings are 
imh the greateft propriety addreifed; but as the 
conrie of thofe courts allows not of reply on tbe part 
of the prtlbfler (except in cafes of h^ treaibfi)> the 
kziaginatioa is fuiBciently curbed by the fuggeftioas 
of humanity, which will not peroQC a man to exert his 
utmoft force agakft an unfortuji^te feUow-fu^ed 
whole very fituation at the bar may frequently, of k* 
ielf> be deemed no incomplete expiation of his oSFenGe. 
Upon this particular branch of your profellioa I wiU 
not therefore dwells but content myfelf with obfimr- 
ing, that experience has clearly Ihewn that the ima- 
gination has fomedmes [H-oduced, in diefe painfbl 
exercifes, no inferior ipecimens of ieg^l eloquence* 

In fine, I have endeavoured to point out to yo«ii 
in the beft manner I can, the office of the imagioa- 
tbn in the oratory of the EngKflx bar i and you muft, 
in xtRc&iitg upon this fub^ef^, perceive two tbiogs: 
firfl:, that they are wrong who confider the bufinefs of 
:our courts as incapable of any confiderable flights of 
sAocfotnciCy as fior as the imagination is concerned; 
and fecondly, the fuperiority of the reafaning and 
jargumemative powers over thofe of the ins^ination 
in this fyftcm of elocution. 

J muft 
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I muft confeis to you, that I am very camcft to 
conquer a prejudice v^ich brings the profelfion of the 
lawr into great dilrepute. What a tranfporting cir^i^ 
cumftance of my life would it be (hould I be able to 
fiibdue it ; could I perfuade you, and my other young 
countrymen who are going to the bar, that the fitua* 
tion of an advocate may rank among the mod: ha*^ 
nourable upon earth ; but that while eloquence, urb$^ 
nity, and integrity are forgotten in the purfuit, it wiH 
lead them only to a more marked and univerfal con<^ 
tempt ! Why are the great names which once adorned 
the Bricilh courts of juftice remembered no longer, or» 
if remembereda remembered with negleft? They 
\vho remain muft, in the courfe of human life, pre*- 
fently depart. Whence then this indifference to fuch 
bright exaqiples ? For God's fake, let us not be uoa^ 
iiimc^s in the determinationto realize the opinions of 
thpfe who hold that fterilicy, cunning, and impudence 
m\f& unite to form the chara6ter of a fucceiaful 
lawyer. Adieu ! 
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1 ME ofEce of the imagination being thus afcertained 
and fettled, we will proceed to inveftigate that of the 
judgment* 

This faculty of Ac mind, which we term the judg- 
mentj comprehends by &r the nobleft and moft ufeful 

powers 
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powers of our nature. Thofe of the imagination are 
more extenfive^ but at the fame time vifionary ; they 
are more gay and alluring, but they are alfo delu- 
five. The one analyzes and correfts our ideas; the 
other is the progenitor of wild and diffipated fancies. 
The former is vigilant in difcovering the truth, and 
wiU lead us up to it with a iteady hand ; the latter 
is almoft ever employed in depicturing delightful^ 
but fallacious fcenes: the judgment ought there- 
fore ever to be the regulating, and the imagination 
the regulated principle* 

With relpedt to the connexion of the judgment 
with the fubje& immediately before us, I obferve, that 
its office hath a twofold relation; firft, to the plead- 
ings of the advocate, and then to the decifion of the 
judge. Hence my pofition, that the eloquence of 
the* bar is a new, or, at leaft, a peculiar fpecies of 
eloquence, which addrefles the reafon and not the 
feelings of- its auditors s which fceks to draw itsdc- 
duftions from the truth of clear and ellablifhcd feftsi 
and not fronrL the chimeras of a heated fancy. 

As far as the reputation and real fucccfs of an Englilh 
advocate is concerned, it is of the utmoft confequcncc 
that he poffefs a clear and fettled judgment, in 
rcfpeft to the real nature of things, to their adapta- 
tion, and to the choice of language adequate to every 
circumflance and occafibn. 

I would afk, in the firft place, what fort of a figure 

that advocate would prefcnt, who fhould fland up in a 

court of judicature, without having acquired a dear 

con»prehenfion of the nature of his cafe> and of its 

6 various 
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various parts and circumftanccs ? Would he not 'ap- 
pear in a mod: ridiculous light ? Wandering from this 
to that end of his fubjeft, without the power to dif- 
cern what part to produce, and what to retain : fixing 
by chance upon fomc weak or disjointed member, 
and then, with an unmeaning folemnity, dragging it 
forth as the main prop and fupport of his caufc ; dif* 
covering his miftake only by the impatience of his. 
auditors^ and covered with confufion at a fenfe of his 
inability to reftify it: unwilling however to terminate 
his efforts abruptly, he has recourfc to his imagina* 
don i and this only ferves to make his weaknefs the 
more confpicuous. His uncertainty increales; he 
condnues to heap words upon words without meaning 
or end. Now, in all the violence of anger, he de- 
claims upon the injuflice, but of what he cannot 
tell. Now he would argue ; but, like a man talking 
in his deep, he has no fingle certain pofition on which 
to found his argument. Now he would complalin, 
ftow rcmonftrate, now intreat, till, at length, his 
fpeech becomes a chaos, and nothing but his (ilencc 
can reflore him, and thofc whom he addrefles, to 
regularity and the light. 

He, therefore, who has not acquired thefe powers 
of the judgment, and who, confcquently, underflands 
nothing of their application and office, is in a very 
unhappy cafe as a legal orator.* He is to addrefs 
men whofe judgments have been ufually well-in- 
formed, and matured by experience in all matters of 
difcrimination and r'eafonj they' know well .how to 
eftimate things upon the firft view, and arc* fecrcdy 

very 
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Tcry little indined to pay attention to a fpeakcr who 
is deficient in this grand quality of juridical elo- 
quence. And thefe perfons are placed in feats of 
authority, whence every look and every fentiment 
has weight with the furrounding public ; fo that the 
ieelings> and the intereft of the fpeaker, are equally 
involved in the unhappy confcquences of his want of 
judgment. 

How different from this humiliating fituation is diat 
of the argumentatively eloquent pleader. He has 
learnt to diftinguifli the important from the unim-* 
portant> the real from the imaginary, the true from 
the faiie. By und(rftanding the office of the judg* 
ment in fubje£ls of legal oratory, he avoids the dif- 
grace of trufting to an unbridled imaginations he 
knows that words, however highly founding, that 
figures, however captivadng, will avail little in in« 
fluencing the judgments of thofe who are chiefly 
bound to decide by thedoArinesof eftablifhed laws, and 
who will judge by the rules of truth and reafon. He 
reflet that the puerilides of deciamadon have long 
loft their charm over phibfophical realides in the 
courts of Engliih jurifprudence; and that the ftudies 
of the perfons who prefide there have been direfted to 
the eftabliihment of their talents in a rational and in* 
veftigating eloquence ; he therefore direfls his utmoft 
powers to fucceed in this honourable path. And wha( 
as the rcfult ? An order, a brevity, a perfpicuity moft 
charming to contemplate, will mark all his ipeecbes; 
every circumftance that can aid, or that may injure or 
defeat his aiigumcnt^ is properly confklered and dif- 

pofed« 
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pded. This is brought foimsiti widi a modeft, yt^ 
minly aifurance, that is partly produced and partljr 
hidden wkh an art^ that is pecutis^r to this exefcife df 
the judgment s in (hort, all is plain, clear, afid obvl'- 
Otis to the comprehenfion ; ho time is wafted in Ait^ 
cumlocutorir and painful explanations: the actehtion 
of the judge accompanies this happy advocatxi dirough 
an die ftages of liis reafoning. 

But the office of the jixlgment, in this r^^ft, h 
not confined to die difcrimination of ctrcumftanc^si» 
or their mere arrangement. 'When they are brought 
tether in the mind and memory of the pleader, it 
win teach him how to adapt them' in the way of dila^^ 
tbn or comprefflon. Thus, for irtftancc, is he eh* 
gaged in a caufe which, dxough important in the con^ 
kqwnctn of its decifion, is yet not involved in mticH 
ifltricaey, cither of moral or legal drcumftance 1 it 
mufty however, be fupported and explained by foine 
adducement of fads, and by arguments: thefe he wiH 
bring forward in their order, and difpofe Of thetti 
wkh care and attenrion. But he will ndt laboui^ it 
them; he will not, with an important delib^i^idOi 
and with a look foreboding great profundity of dif- 
quifition, bring forward an elaborate fuM^oh of 
fiofidons and deductions to demonftrate that which II 
felf-evident^ even thotigh it be the niofl: prbmiiftfht 
drcumftanoe of his cafe : nor. On ^ odier hah^ 
will be run over mtk a puerile hafte thbiii arguments^ 
upon which the very eflence' and ipirit c^ bis diofii 
depends 

From m thtk faults a weft formed^juc^tiient will 
finre dwK pleader i of how great confequence it is 

p there* 
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dicrcforc tpjmprpre this admirable faculty, I need 
not (brcly fay. At the fame time it may be remarked, 
that this is not the work of an hourj many cfForts, 
mjuch application, a long experience, and, I may add, 
a, t^atural ftrength of intelleft, . are ntpeffary to ^ffc<a 
this purpofc. It will be urged, perhaps, that thefc 
are accidents which feldom unitedly happen to any 
man: granted. But few men .arc. 'in the common 
iiature of things calculated to adorn the fcience they 
profefs: but this is befide our queftions the t^rms of 
jvhich propofe, that the judgment hath an office to 
fulfil eflential to the perfection of legal eloquence. 
JNxnv every man who profefles to bccpme an advocate, 
according to the principle I laid down in a former 
letter, profefles impliedly to fulfil the terms upon 
which that charafter is founded. One of thefc terms 
is eloquence, aftd one of the conftitue^t parts of elo- 
quence is a; clear judgment; he, therefore, who has 
not a clear judgqient cannot poffefs eloquence, and 
he who has np^ eloquence leaves one of the primary 
t^rms of his ; proleffional agreement unfulfilled; and 
the corollary k a proportionate inferiority and difgrace. 
. ;The language is the laft thing I propofe to con- 
fider, at^prefent, among the fubjcds of the powers of 
the judgment. And in this I fhall include all the ex* 
tcro^l fignspf eloquence by which the paffions are 
^mpnftrajed apd attached, and by which alone they 
ar^e enabled . tp communicate their own fentimentSi 
§nd to iftfluyncc thole of others. 

Whenever the judgment fills up the office for which 
it;i$ defigned with relpeft to legal eloquence, it. will 

influence 
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influence the language of the fpeakcr; it will give it 
a fimple, yet a dignified tone 5 it will render it plain 
to the moft bounded capacity, yet acceptable to the 
moft attic car; it will banifli equally the unmeaning 
infipidity of dulnefs, and the proud inflations and pert 
niceties of pedantry and felf-conceit : nor does it ftop 
wholly here. It regulates every motion of the body ; 
and the featurns of the face, by which fo much is cx- 
preffed, are fubjeft to its laws: it gives to the one 
every decent and ncccflary grace, and to the other all 
that variety of animation which never fails to intereft 
the hearer i it reftrains every unnatural violence, and 
repels every difgufting eccentricity. ♦ ' 

I have fpoken of the judgment as the regulator of 
the imagination; but it has a peculiarly important 
province in refpeit of the bufinefs in our courts; 
wherein the imagination has little or no confccrn : I 
mean the examination of witnefles ; and although this 
does not come within the idia we are apt to form of 
eloquence, yet as it is a very extenfive and important ' 
duty, and is immediately under the jurifdiftion of the 
judgment, of whofe office we'are now treating, I have 
thought .proper to introduce fome mention of the 
conneftion between them in this place. 

Over the performance of this duty, the judgment- 
has a very impottaat governrtient 5 idfomuch, that if* 
it be not intimately confulted, very enormous errors' 
will moft probably be the confcquence. Nor will this* 
appear at all wonderful, when we confider the natural' 
and artful: intricacies of the human mind, and the nc- 
ccflity that exifts for accurately tracing^thecn, if we- " 

p 2 would 
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wqiild t))fc0ver ^ truth. In the profccuiicHi of this 
ts^ the OK)^ bHVian^ talents of the fftocy yflll Imk 
«)d i3§i its fuccefs depends upon the coo]^ deliberate 
pp^er^ of the judgsieot;i Mfhich firft of all mark out 
jhe proper p^thj and then unceatingly purfue it. The 
talents of the fancy arc of a wandering apd unfieady 
^nature: the lat&cr will never lofe ft^t of its objeft; 
not ftiftS) no evafioQs, will be able to efcape its pene- 
tFatioOy or ekide its grafp^ 

It will pcevent> where its influence prevails, aU iin- 
pcttbent and trifling queftions, fo derogatory from 
tbe true dignity of the advocate to afk» and fa tin*- 
wortiiy of an Englifhman to anfwer. It will* not qp- 
prdb the timid or miflead the unwary ; it wili, never- 
th^ie6| ftri^e hosnc to the heart : it wall deteA the 
prevdricating, and reprefa the froward witneis; it will 
Search to the inmoft foul, and> wkh an irisefiftible 
am> drag Ibnh the rdufhint confefl3oD to the light; 
' le wtU teach die bofom it inhabits, to fcorn the im- 
pulie^ qf a low and vtdgar cunning; but k will, at the 
&npe tiixiCi zwM^JB^ to. every prudential maxini> and 
fwe Migwr tp. every cmitious fcntimcnt. 

Thffe are tbe extenfive and iaiportant o^cs qf the 
judgment ; thefc wil^ he^ the eonftquences of its influ- 
ei^* I niiglit,e9)u:ge upon ihk topic a}m«A Mbithout 
^4> I w^i^, Qftu^^raie a thoufand.p^rtiirubrs, ia 
ittjmh '^ poiW^ips a$e fj^ecefiky to tfae^ youthful barr 
i^r.s but I ymeiA wifti tf> inftruSs wiil^t being 

h% uii pgi^t^ a.p:iQ®em> la^y. friend ;^ kt us take a 

t|apf«n5,r4eqM{9rpc^:Qf wJiat we haY.e a^anccd nefpcft- 

.. — I. . ing 
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ifig Icgftl <loquence : the refting-^placc^ tt^ht not » 
bfe rare where the journey is k>hg. 

We have bftcn taking a view of the general nafbre 
of eloqueniCci and we have found that it is calculated 
for the purpofe of perfuafiotf ; we have feen that diil 
purpofe ts attained lYi varioirs ways, according to the 
fiifhions and opinions of different agefi. And k ap« 
pears^ after staking all due allowance for phjrfical in* 
fiuencesj that in prbportion as the found principles of 
law and governnh^nt are underftoodi and their forma 
eftabtiihed in any country, the modi of eloquencf 
beft calculated to produce a good ctk& will be that 
which is addrefled to the judgment { and we haye 
perceived that eloquence is a genua which tn^ be 
diverfiBed into variety of i^cics. 

From this general ftatement of our do&rine, we 
have protecdcd to an application of it to our owa 
country i which we have found well calculated i« 
thefe refpedts, and, I may here alio add^ in the native 
diipofition of its inhabitants, to be impreflfcd by theft 
reafoning and argumentative modes of eloquence; 
Among die modern nations of Europe, theie modes 
of eloquence have not obtained; and' what is th^ 
reafoh ? Howdver elegant dicir manners, or fuWiine 
their genius may be, they by no means appear to 
have arrived at that ftabilicy of government, or at 
thbfe perfpicacious views of juridical truth, which 
chara£keri(ii the attainments of our own country* 
Thence we haVe gone on to examine how far the 
bu0flefs and forms of our courts of judicature are 
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friendly and inimical to the exhibition of that pecuUar 
mode of eloquence, from Which, although the cool- 
nefs of analytical dcmonftration may form its grand 
conftituent principle, the fervour of the imagination 
is by no means banifhed. 

And now what conclufion Ihall we draw from 
this invcftigation ? For my part, I folemnly proteft 
to you, I have no other aim than to eftablilh a right 
judgment, i;o exalt our profeffion in the eftimation of 
its friends, and to fecure ic againft the attacks of its 
enemies. Refleft, for a moment, upon this matter. 
Does the Englifli bar furnWh to the advocate no op- 
portunities of a pleaGng and animated eloquence I 
Muft his mouth be for cvci: clofcd ?- his ears for 
ever fliut to every found of harmony ? Arc the caufes 
. that come before its tribunals univcrfally of fo bafc a 
mature that they cannot produce any fentimcnt but 
that of fubtilty or boldneis ? Is its atmofphere fo truly 
Boeotian, that no ray of light can penetrate its gloom i 
if there be any ground for fo foul an afperiion, for 
Heaven's fake, let us, at leaft, endeavour to clear it 
away j let us demonftrate to the man of letters, of 
integrity, and of talent, that a BritiQi court of juftice 
affords a fair field for exertion. But, I repeat, it de- 
pends upon the profcflbrs of the law to do this, and 
to wipe off an unworthy odium, which, whether it be 
founded in falfchood or in truth, will affed them with 
the world; and it can be removed only by an unre- 
mitting and univcrfal example of truthj of honour, of 
urbanity, and of wifdom. 

Having 
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' • Having thus Ipokcn of the offices of the imagin- 
adon and the judgment in regard to legal eloquence, 
i will fpecifically, but curforily, treat of thofe mental 
and' perfonal qualities which iare calculated to give 
cfFeft to their influences. Nor, I truft, will you con- 
fider this as impertinent to our main defigh ; for 
although I am aware that he who pofTefles a found 
judgtpent will prefcndy difcover the importance of 
the pftrticular^ upon Which I propofc to commdnt, 
and whith do in truth flow from it, yet it may hot 
be wholly- tftincGcflary fometimes to remind thofe of 
their duty who 'afready know it; and to thofe who 
know it not, it cannot be too particularly dilplayed. 
Farcwd! - " 
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1 CONSIDER the judgment and the imagination as the 
cohftituent parts of eloquence; without them nothing 
great or noble will ever be atchicved by any man who 
may attempt to fuftain the charadber of an orator, or, 
to confine the dcfcription to our fubjeft, of an advocate 
in the Britifli courts of juftice. But thefe are filent 
and fecret principles, and invifiblc to human invefti- 
gation; they are difcovercd only through the palpable 
mediums of fpcech and a&ion, and by the divcrfc 
charaftcrs that mxrk thefe enfigns of the internal ftatc 
of the mind. It will not therefore, I hope, be dif- 
pleafing or ufeiefs to inveftigate, for a few moments^ 

p 4 the 
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the ^dvonca^es that arife from p^&Sing the takite of 
fppech an4 aftion : the difadvaafia^s that» 4yi the eoo«* 
tr^ry, refult from the want of them, wd the mc«n$ 
l^y whi^h thef may be attained and impmyedt Aa€^ 
firit, of the faculty of fpeech. 

A man may havf acquired by oommendable im 
4i4try v^ ftores of valuable Itarniug, he VMy po(^ 
iefs from nature a vigorous u^iindi but he nuy ftill 
want that &culty of fpeech which we deaomipaie» 
I^-operly ^noi^h^ fluency; becaiiTe fucb Aouky ii 
indeed no |if ceflary confequenioe of diofe vduahlc 
quaUtteSi and it is dierefore im^rtaot to acqtane 
apd imprrove if by aftual labour. 

True it is^ that many of the moft pleafing and im- 
' portant arts of life do not abfolutcly require it in 
order to attain perfeftidn in them; fuch as poetry, 
mufic, paintmgi the fcience of phyfic^ and the pro"^ 
fefllon of arms« The hiftory of our own^ and of other 
countries^ abounds with inftances of poets, mulicians, 
painters, phyficians, and foldiers^ who have left behind 
them monuments of their genius, their learnings and 
;hcir courage, that will never /ail to excite the ad-> 
miration of poftcrity ; but who have fometimes fo 
ipiferably faijcd to exprefs thcmfelvcs in any thing 
like a furies pf extemppraneous language, a3 to excite 
no little wonder in the minds of contemplative men 
^t this ftrange difcordance between the powers of 
thought, and.thofe of expreffiont But, on the other 
band, there are profeffions, of a moft excellent and 
honourable nature^^ in which, grc^t eminence can; be 
obt^qed by the powers of extemporaneous jeloquenccjr 
or the feculty of fpeech alouc, 

Amonigft 
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Amongft thcfe is to be numbered, in a Very efpectal 
flunner» the pi-ofeflion of the law. la the etercUes 
of the.&rucn» every thing depends uf)on eale ami 
fluency ^f fpeech. The talent is rendered a peculiar 
one: two circumftances hare rendered it ib; tht 
variety and the inftanfiancoufnefs of the occafioiMu 
Hence not only terfenefs and elegance are required 
from the advocate upon important and elaborate mat:^ 
tcrs, but a quicknefs of expreffion alfo, calculaeed (at 
ihort and ihrcwd debate i for you muft have obferved 
that there are mimkerkfr occafions, in the eourie of 
pradice^ HI which a.readioefs of obfervation and. refif 
have ftood him in better (lead) than all the moft iblid 
powers^ of the judgment combined together at tioc 
moraeat coidd perform. Men are apt tb be caugkt bf 
chat a£^ivity ofTpeech^ which^ as it is oftcii the talent of 
an inferior mind, is not to be regarded as the ftandard 
of great powers; but which will ever be advantageoi* 
to them in this fort of coramcrce with the world. 
The minds of v«ry few men arc patient of long or 
thorough inveftigatioo, even where the thing in con- 
templation requires it; much lefs will it be boni 
where the determinate quality of the fubjeft is lights 
nefs and velocity. For this reafon, I have fccn much 
impatience in a court where a man of fuptrior undcr^ 
ftanding, but of a deliberative turn, and flow of 
fpeech, has been many minutes gravely combating 
the trivial pofition of ibme artfiil adverfary, who» 
though his inferior in every other relpeft, knew h« 
oould conquer him in this. In fuch a cafe, to what 
andr&rved hii profundity f However valuable it might 

be 
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be on another occafion, at this moment no man at- 
tended to it but with pain and reluftance : where ten 
^ords of a gay and lively import would have abaftied 
his advcrfary, and procured him a triumph, five hun* 
tired have been uttered with prodigious labour only to 
produce him vexation and defeaj:. 

I grant that the injuftice of this fpirit among men 
{for an injuftice in fomc degree it certainly is,) may 
be complained of j but I may aflc you, my dear friend, 
!as a man of the world. What purpofc will the com- 
plaint anfwer ? It is an injuftice that pervades, gene- 
rally, fpeaking, all ranks and focidties of men ; and 
though the philofopher, abftrafted from thfc world, 
may do right to (hew men this, as well as all their 
other failings, in as ftrong a light as he can, yet it will 
•bc.no mean or unworthy policy in the man who is an 
jadive member of fuch a community, to prepare him- 
ielf for meeting that which he cannot by any means 
avoid. The language of complaint from fuch a cha* 
rafter will be at once diigufting and unavailing. 

Again, in the examination of witnefles this fluency 
is a very happy talent. How many queftions, very 
excellent and pointed to the matter in hand, have ut* 
terly loft their force before all the words of which 
they are compofed have entirely quitted the mouth of 
the fpeakcr ? The right of interrogation generally 
prefuppofes a degree of authority in the interrogator j 
and authority is accompanied with dignity, and dignity 
produces awe in the mind of the hearer ; now author- 
ity is firm, and dignity is equable and eafy in its^ terms. 
If, then, a maa invcfted with this authority of intieriro* 

gation 
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gation faulter and hcfitate for words, it is generally 
underftood to be a fign of fear or weaknefs, whichj 
when contraftcd with the idea of dignity, immediately 
produces contempt; and he who contemns another 
will not often be very folicitous to anfwer hisqueftions 
with care. It is true the dread of his oaths or of the 
court may indiicc a witncfs to fpeak the truth 5 but the 
common feelings of vanity in a man will not permit 
fuch a fource, when it is the only one, to prove very 
fetisfadory either to the advocate or his client. 

An intcreftcd witncfs, in the hands of a ready exa- 
miner, even chough he be not a man of great parts» 
«vill frequently be furprifed out of the truth which he 
had determined to hide. The. multitude and variety 
of queftions, not affccd, perhaps, with the exafteft 
judgment, but running one upon the heels of another, 
with a woddcrful rapidity, amaze and frighten himi he 
conceives there are multitudes yet behind ; he con- 
cludes that all his fecrcts are difcovered 3 he confefles 
every thing in mere dcfpair. 

' Not fuch is the influence of that advocate who, 
i^ith greater mental powers, is deficient. in thisiifeful 
and neccflary facility ; his judgment points out, with 
litdc difficulty, perhaps, the queftions that are proper 
to be alked, but, by fome unhappy influence, he has 
no adequate exprcfl^ions at command, This very want 
of words produces not only hefifation, but, in the end, 
queftions full of words, and arriving with difficulty at 
the propofed point. While all this is preparing, what 
is the witnefs about ^ Docs he fuffer thcfe immenfe 
fpaces of Icifure to pafs unemployed i .Oh, no ; he is 

framing 
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fhlBikig allfwers^ by which he lAay hope at once to 
dbdt confefiion and perplex his loitering ejtaminen 

Hofc, therefore^ every thing is loft; the truth, of s^ 
Aistgi the moft material, the time of the court, and 
the reputation of the advocate ; and, what is extreme- 
ly lilorafying, in addition, falfe conclufions are apt to 
be.drawn, and unjuft diftindions made ; for mankind 
will judge by what they fee and hear. They ieldom 
take much paitis to dive into the internal conftruftion 
of the mind ; they are therefore delighted vith that 
which is obvious to the fcnfej they dare not to exa- 
mine that which is> in any degree, obfcured ; nor wiU 
they pay much attention to the propriety of their at- 
tachments or difgufts. It behoves men of under* 
ftaiiding, therefore," to add fome degree of embcUifh- 
mcnt ta the fcrfid and ponderous judgnantj not they 
ftk>ne, fdciety is alfo concerned ; their fupinenefi may 
ocoafion great injuftice to thicmfclvcs and a very falfe 
notion of excellence in the world, and the world is in 
their keeping. 

9ut it is not in thefe colloquial departments only 
diat fli^ncy of (peech is necefiary to the lawyer i in 
thol^ elaborate addrefies, of which an eftabliihed 
pradtice produces numberlefs occafions in the fupe- 
rtor courts, it is highly eflential What a plenitude 
and variety of exj^reflion do not thkfe demand ! To 
]^ofli!ls and e^trciie this, and at the fame time to tt^ 
member the fubje£b in difcuflion, is, indeed, the aft of 
d mailer $ but it is a polfible a6l. The fubj«£ts of Hti^ 
gation are fubje6ls in which the ihterefts, the feelings, 
and the hi^naburfe of men are concerned j therefore, 

he 
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he who hath thU faculty of ready fpeech will be able 
€0 render even the haraogues pf bufin^fs in fome 
degree pleafing and interefting » and thl^ h cert«Mf 
very neccffarjr> for, notwithftanding thf ^pp^fMt felfc 
idinefs of men in what concerns their own welfare, i( 
is not without difficulty that tl]i^y bend a cpntinycd at- 
tention to a long and methodical inveftigatipn pf it. A 
fuperficial man> even in cafes of importance^ if he 
poilefs a livelineis and rapidity pf fpeech, will be often 
more welcome than the hefitating tedious mafi of 
judgment. Thofe obfervatlona that are cafually naade 
in common life are demonftrative rather of a geaelal 
fentiment than of a particular opinionj and are gene- 
rally true : I will adduce one in illuftf ation of my fub^ 
jc£t. How often do people iay, when defcribiag a 
fpeaker, " Why, to be fure thcr^ i& not much depth 
<^ in him, but then, he is never at a lofs -, he fpeaks 
*^ charmbgly ; his words feem always ready V* Oq 
the other hand — " I cannot bear to hear that man i I 
" dare fey he is a very wife man ; but he keeps me 
'^ in conftant pain ; he feems always fo much in wane 
** of words, that abfolutely one expe6ts he, will qvery 
-<^ moment ftop in the middle of his fpeech. I would 
« rather ^ve up my lawfuit than be bound to boai? 
" (hat man ipeak frequently," Now I fey this is a 
very common fentiment, expreffed by the vulgar, in* 
decdi, but by which the wife man is not wholly unafn 
fe6ted -, and, perhaps, I fhall be forgiven if I fey, that 
it is not by the fufFragc of the wife alone that the 
advocate rifcs in his profcfljoq. 

IlhaU 
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I fiiall be under no pain left you fliould mtftake mi 
as laying down thefe general obfervations as true vn 
their own nature ; when I faid they were true, I could 
only mean in the light of exprcfling a common op- 
nion. If I were to be alked whether I preferred the 
foperficial lively man, or the flow man of judgment, I 
would anfwer, " If I confult my ears and my imagin- 
•* ation, the former ; but if I appeal to the nobler 
" judgment of reafon, the latter." This qucftion, 
however, would only arife upon the ground of die 
impoffibility of the union of the folid and the lively 
talents; a principle by no means incontrovertible. 
' Befides all this, there is another advantage attending 
this happy faculty : mcrl who have, accuftomed them- 
felves to fpeak with fluency generally know better 
how and when to conclude than their tardy brethren ; 
for it is not univerfally true, that men who fpeak with 
pain are in hafte to make an end. Perfons who are 
confcious of any defeft, are ufually very induftrious to 
convince the world that they do not labour under it: 
the advocate, therefore, who has every word to feck, 
will prolong the fearch, to convince his auditory that 
it is needle fs ; this is art j but, afting more from na- 
ture, he continues to fpeak, hecaufe he continually finds 
he has left much unfaid i in fhort, he fees the point at 
which he ought to aim, but knows not how to get at 
it i he has juft ideas of the fubjcdl he is handling, but 
the adequate expreflion eludes his gra(p. The ready 
Ipeaker, it is. true, is apt to talk, bccaufe he finds it 
eafy $ but then he has, perhaps, fome jealoufy of re-. 

putation 
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^ putatioa about hixn ^^ and wken he has laid a ren^rk- 
ably good thing, will leave off ?that he ipay not injure 
it. Thus contrary is thfi^xff€£^s^x>m its apparent caufe ; 
but in reality bpth^^djp; one and the otjier of thefij 
efFcfts participate m the fame nature, and fpringfroni 
pne common (puree. 

Need I dwell any longer upon this topic ? Every* 
man, even of the moft limited underftanding, muft 
perceive the nature of thcfe advantages and inconv.c-? 
nience!s ; and he will prefently be able to add many 
more which vvill arife from his experience and difcern-* 
mcnt J arguments will therefore be unneceflary to con- 
vince him, that the one muft be fought, and the other 
avoided. It remains only to ihew that this faculty* 
may be acquired and improved ; and then to fpeakpf 
the methods by which this defirable. end may be. 
obtained. 

As to the firft of thefe propofitions, I am aware, 
it may be objcflcd, that in our own age we hayo. 
had fcveral great lawyers who have not been remark- 
able for their powers of fpeech. I will grant this, and 
add too, that their names will be had in moft honour-, 
able remembrance while this nation remains upon the 
earth : and it may be further faid, that if thcfe po\«rer^ 
bad been of great importance, or could have been at- 
tained, they would not have been negleftcd by thefc; 
noble charadlers : but, without remarking (hat the 
falhions of the age in which fbme of thefe men have 
lived have not been very friendly to eloquence, I may/ 
anfwer, that, on the other hand, many exalted IcgaL 
charadbers within our own remembrance have deriveds* 

no 
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no mean proporttoiv of th^r fame from this foorcc of 
•locution, and have laboured in its cultivadon as 
though thty were convinced of its importance. Here 
Aen we (land upon equal ground : but we do not ftop 
here ; from that which has been done^ a pofidve con- 
fequence may be drawn ; but that which has not been 
done is a mere negative, and can fiimrfh no prooC 
Plaifily then it appears, that if the human mind has, 
diroi^h any medium whatever, manifefted cert^n 
]M>wers in one inftancc, every being that partakes of 
die fiime nature may be fuppofed to be capable, in 
ibme degree or other, of fimtlar powers ; and if the 
exerdofi of thole powers has in one inftance been 
confidered as an excellence, why fhould it be thought 
imiieceirary i^ another i Upon this principle ^ it is 
we fee that when men become gregarious in various 
clafles, the individuals of each clafs poflefs in common, 
fimilar ans^ and turns of manners, the pofleffion of 
which ari(es not from any parricular innate talents, but 
from the influence of birth, educarion, and other for- 
tuitous circumftances ; and which the individuals of 
another cl»6, who now are engaged in difierent pur- 
IKcs, might hare poflTcffcd as completely, and have cx- 
ercifed as fiicccisfolly under fimilar influences. 

Fluency of Ipeech 1 conceive to be an art, and, Jikc 
any other art, ic is to be acquired by obfervation and 
diKgence. The facukf o( uttering founds is a native 
property, and cannot be acquired any more than a 
cerutntone of v^qe, or height of figure, or ai^ other 
iDcidefit of the animal oeconomy -, but to ipeak quickly 
ordowly, in this or in that key, is as much a mode as 

walking 
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iralking or running, opening or Ihutring our eyes, or! 
performing any other mechanical movement of the 
body. The powers of the mind arc, in their own 
nature^ ftrong and aftive.; its inclinations, on the con- 
trary, arc ufually avcrfc from much exertion ; but the 
powers arc its native properties, and are derived im-. 
mediately from the Deity i the inclinations are modes> 
and may be gained lor. loft by a thoufand external, 
circumftances^ Now, many of the qualities . of the 
body depend not fo^ much upon the powers as upon 
the inclinations of the mind ; and, among others, th^^ 
mode of fpeech which we call fluency. When the 
fluggifh mental propenfities prevail, they are mani* 
fefted by a thoufand flow and heavy movements of the 
body: and if there be no motive to greater exertion, 
from intercft or emulation, they will, in time, form, a 
rooted and inveterate habit. 

On the other hand, place a man thus under the do-t 
minion of inertion, among perfons whofe minds are 
aftive, or-oncc;makc him clearly perceive that his in- 
tcrcfts are at ftake, the powers of his mind will.flum- 
bcr no longer j they will burft.the bands by which the 
inclinations have bound them ; and when once tho* 
roughly roufed, they will induce afliivity of motionj 
Ipeech, and. every other aftion of the body. Were 
this univerfally the cafe, all men would be adlive, but 
in difierent degrees, according to the different pro-; . 
portions of their mental ftrength. 

But a lefs obvious motive than any of thefe wjl) 
produce this change of modes. > Let a man who is, a^ 
we ufuaUy. f^, natgr^ly flow of ipccqh, move a con- 

<i. * fidcrable 
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fideraUe time imong mefl of a fivdj npreAoD^ ind 
he Mrill infcDfibly acquirer correfponding h«btts ; ikisr 
may be improved^ as in the precedtng iBftaMe, up to 
dur exicnt of his mental adiiYity. 
. I da not £iy fo much updn this, heady faEcauie I 
have any public or very ftrong argumenc to oppoie^ 
but be^caofe I wotrfd meet private fcruple^ and remove,; 
if poillbie, private prejudices. I have naty thtfrefore^ 
AlUrged beyoi^d what this e^d appeared to require i I 
k^ve not even accounted foif the feparatioo of the 
fiowers of the thind fi-om it$ inclinations i this is a 
ftioft obvious diftinftion. Suffice it, there(bre> to fey 
on this head, that thefe powers are not eafily dlfbrder- 
*d or injured by external circumftances, becauie tlrt 
conncftidn between them is of a diftant nature j but 
fte itelinattons or modes of manifeftation of thofe 
powers are fubjeft to the continual influence of fuch 
clrcuitiftances, becaufe thefe have a clofe relacioh one 
td another. 

I come now to fpcak of the methods by which th» 
filcllity Of language may be acquired ; and upon this 
Ribjfcft little need be faid. The mediods by which 
kjiowledge of every kind is acquired are as various as 
the 6pihiens of men ; fomc general principles inayj 
holRrevers not altogether ufelefsly, be laid down, whid 
ftiay be draWn out> as occafions happen, into para*^ 
culat* rulesi 

In the firft place, ffequeht obfeivance of Ae bcft 
tnodels will be very ufe&l: by attention we fhaH, io 
lime, imbibe a degree of the fame livelinefs of eipret 
fion which we perceive' to be ib agreodble fe Aein. 



l!<ror will it be wholly uhneccffary to turn ibmetimes 
towards thofe who labour under difficulty of fpccch j , 
by an accurate contemplation of thofe chara<fters^ we 
fhall perceive the errors we are to avoid, and how 
they are to be avoided. Perhaps a man of this de^ 
fcription may poflcfs jiift fcntiments and correft Ian- 
. guage 5 but, from the hcfitacion with which he pro*- 
ceeds, he continually draws the feelings and attention 
of his hearers, from the fobjeft he is inveftigating, 
into his own embarraflments : another is continuallj^ 
mutilating the fcnfc and weakening the force of his 
own arguments by inadequate or diftorted epithets: a 
third is ever violating the principles of grammar, 
merely becaufe his attention is occupied and confufed 
in purfuit after words : thcfc and every ether inaccii* 
racy, arifing from this caufe, muft be marked with a 
careful thought, and regiftered in our memory with 
tenacity. 

Secondly, mix as frequently as poffiblc in converfa- 
tion with men of wit and learning, where the reply is 
quick, and called for at the moment. In engage- 
ments of this nature good fenfe and politcnefs will pre- 
vent nhmdderate warmth, and you will remember that 
you are in a fchoo£ of language; that you are fitting 
yourfdf for greater cxcrcifes ; that you are, as it were, 
anointing yourfelf for the combat. Do not lofc fight 
of this 5 otherwife you will be in danger of carelels-f 
ncffi, andf, at length, of dwindling down to a mere fire- 
fide converfatiolilft : yett, on the other hand, let na 
tone of'declamatidn proclaina your purpofc; it witt 
IffOtJtice yoti infinite contempt, 
^-^'''^ Q 2 Thirdly^ 
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Thirdly, accuftom yourfclf, when you are alone, to 
XVate cafes, to raifc objeftions, and folve them; to cxa- 
inine witneffcs, to propofe qucftions, and anfwcr them; 
/rom thefe let others arifc 5 then examine your qucf- 
lion J fee where it might be fliortened, how it might 
be rendered more pointed : thence rife into fomc 
jclaborate argument ; dart, upon fome objeftions j dif- 
crtminate, reafon, declaim ; omit no particular in 
which you may try your ftrength in the facility of lan- 
guage. In Ihort, be very frequent, when thus alone, 
in the, exercife of this forcnfic talent; never fail to 
conceive yourfclf to be in a full court of juftice. Car- 
ry alfo into your retirement the faults you have ob- 
ferved in others; and in yourfelf in this refpedl j there 
fee how you could have given animation to this or that 
fcntimcnt, and ftrength or beauty to this or that pe- 
riod. RcColleft the examples that have occurred to 
your obfervation in the courfe of the day, which you 
:would wilh to imitate in this particular i prefcrvc tbofe 
various turns of fpeech that have communicated an 
enlivening vigour to the attention ; imitate them -, en- 
deavour to excel them ; at all events impreis them on 
your memory.' You will thus by degrees awaken 
dormant powers that you never fufpedcd you pofleff- 
cd ; you will attain to an excellence very important to 
you in its own nature, but of which, perhaps, you 
never dreamt. 

I might extend the number of thefe rules ; but thofe 
th^thave been mentioned may be regarded as a very 
fufEcient fpecimcn : and, bcfides, I would not, while 
endeavouring, by the fubjcdt of my letter, to excite.. 

. : your 
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your attention, fetigue it by its length.. In my next ;t 
ftall treat briefly of Correftnefe. Adicti'! '[ 
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Xhe Corrcftncfe whereof I now fpcak is no^ cori«- 
iined entirely to the precifenefs of grammaticar rules, 
it extends idelf ot-er every, department of eloctitiort*^; 
it is-ieenih €very exprefRori of tfit fuccefsfd leg^ 
orator ; it ..will i^fluince all His pofitions> ftatementsi 
a«d dfeduAions j it will produtc that continuation tsf 
order and cohnediion throughout His argomtnts, which' 
at once pleafcs the ear and tends to influence the judg^ 
ment. * 

Even in general declamation, it will become the 
orator to convince his audience that he has feme par- 
ticular aim, and that he remembers it. Nothing!^ 
more dilguftihg to perfons of good feiife than a ratti- 
bling, unfettlcd effufion of words, (ufually engendered 
by ignorance or afFeftation,) even upon fubjefts that 
no way aflfeft the intcrefts or the reafon of men; But 
where we attend to a perfon who is to argue upon to- 
pics in which numbers are concerned either for then^- 
Iclvcs orothers, in which the mind is waiting, as it 
were, for the elucidation of fome obfcure principle^ 
wherein 'the property, or reputauon, or life of a fcUow- 
fubjeft'* may depend; it is not to be born that,' by 
the incorreftnefs of his language, the confuflon of Hii 
- 0^3 fcnti- 



fentiments^d argumcntS|.;h4 (hc^U involve every 
thing he preiutnes to touch ji^ ijiq. dQ]jd$ .q^. 52it>(curr 
ity. Little does it boot that his ideas, when they are 
analyfcd in the clofct, are found to be juft ; the hour 
of deliberation is over j in that hour ^hen it was want- 
ed, the light was not to be had j wrong may therefore 
have been done which cannot hbw be tcdreffedi and, at 
allevents, if the wifdom of the judge has redlificd.thc 
folly of the advocate, or averted its.^Qufe^wficeSi tius 
cannot often be repeated, nor, in trijj^, wiU rfiere h?.oc- 
caGon s men are not ufually fond of f ippioyii^ thofe ^ 
jtbe manageipent of their concerns, who> hfJweVer wift 
and learned;^ are, ncvcrthekl^,..w»bJe'tjo give a clear 
japd fetisfa^ory account of th^rn* ,; 

There is a greater ajrt in the corr^<ftnefs I mean tiwia 
is generally. imagined: thif will pre*;mly be fiwfKl*^ 
be true if we confult our daily experience. Eycii 19 
books*, written by men who have ftpjeft»bU|hed jiame 
for learning and ingenuity, that arq thf ;confeqyenc« of 
ipuch; previous ftudy, and that.are cor^pofed in tb? 
clofct,. where the mind and the J3|ody arc abftract^ 
from the influence of tbofc e^terirolxircun^fbancc^ths* 
are apt to agitate and difcompofe then? s in booka^ I 
Skfy thus written, is this cori^P^^nefs freqti^«Iy fowgte 
ip vaip. How muqh more diffij? ulf,. tbw^ w^& k ^ 
to attain to and prcferve itanu4;t{M^;ConceiM;i<xn$ of th^ 
jfcrum, with po other time for refl?4liQn ^hian :^« f^rcr 
fcnt morocrit^ and. no other mpde of comm^tjiq^on than 
immediate words I Yet, difficult as Uiji^ duty aiay ap- 
pear to be^ t|ie jpctformancc of it is iac%e^le to th^ 
^v<)cate. , ; 

ifhall 



^ I (ball confine m^ obfetvations lipofi thi»iuijf)f^$9 
<wo points, firft, a cor£eEbK^iaiangua^i.jUK}> toMU^ 
ly, in general arraBgcineot; And I will biere t fepefet> 
x>iice for aH, the maxim lidiicb I b^c m^ft xhm oncfe 
kiculcatcd s you imift fupply by yow. QJfrfi .teflt^fen 
vdiatl 4iinit ; and this k doi^bly o^oeflSiryj fts 1 Jta9;]s 
through my own incapacity or watnt of fcdfc^ght^ pd& 
4^vetT f&uat macertal^ybfcfvadon, knd the likc'may hap- 
pen from intentioo,^ that ymu may be induced to excn- 
cife your oii^n judgment and diicretion^andjsDt wiioB^ 
depfHthd upon mine. 

Firft, with rcfpicidt to language* The world km it 
x:laim .ttpon thofe who ane nurfcfl io tbd 4ap of l^tn^ 
ing^ not only for g«eater knowledge than ordinary men 
are fuppofed to poflcis> buc lor a language fuitablc''in 
its corneftnefs to the pains th^ have been beAowcd 
upon their education i buc the barrifter is this charad* 
ter> and he is bound to fatisfy this cbim. I fpeak of 
ic wkh more iblcmnity^perhaps^than ttysoccafion ma^ 
feem to warrant i but it appears tp me Sb«^ the repu- 
tation of learnif^ and ofgenttemanlyquali&iataw^de- 
pcnds a great deal upon it » and this is a repumiw 
that indifputably ought to characterize the adi^o$aie« 
A man who haa his ears and mH excrcife them, can- 
not be in&nfible of the reproach which frequendy at 
fails them who^ with the appearance and in tht fitua*^ 
tion of well educated mqn^ are conunuaHy debafirg 
themielves by low and incorredt expreflTions* I truft 
this is not often the ca& in courts of juftice ; I hondt|r 
the character of thofe who appear there^ and am da- 
lighted Whftn I fi:e it well filled. I therefoie forbeaM* )o 

.... ^4 remark 
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remark upbrr the ill ufe of particular words or of their 
governments and relations^ or I fhould obferve how dif- 
pleafing nwift be the found in the attic ear of a fcbo- 
hr when fingulars and plurals are confounded togetfacrj 
when adverbs and adjectives are grofsly miftakenfor 
each other ; in {horty when the delicate proprieties and 
accuracies of language are abufed or negleded. 

But whether the h& be fo or not, ic will by no 
means be improper to put you upon your guard : a 
Bridlh court of judicature is an awful auditory $ and 
the man who ftands up to addrefs ic does not addreis 
legal judges only, but pcrfons of claflical difccrnmcnt, 
^ho know what they have to demand at the bands of 
the fpeaker, and who will demand it. I iky not this 
•todifcourage but to animate you ;. and amongft the de- 
mands they will make, corrednefs of language will not 
be the laft. You may reft affurcd that very frequent 
deviations in this matter will not only produce, in time, 
bad habits in yourfelf, but a ropted contempt for you 
in the breafts of others. 

• I am prepared to hear you exclaim, in a tone of 
mingled furprife and indignation^ ^' Is it poffible you 

.** can fufpeft me of being guilty .of fo grbfs an 
«' error?" My dear friend, I do not fulpeft you; 
but from that which has happened, we are ready to 

-reafon upon the poffibility, at leaft, of a limilar event. 
I have met with men who, with every advantage of 
education and a good judgment, have been thus ne- 

•glcdtful. I do not fp^ak of it as a common inftancej 

-God forbid I Ihould have reafon : but, added to my 
profound rcfpcdt for the cbaradcr of the bar, lam 

anxious. 
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anxious, perhaps too deeply fo, left you (hould^ by any 
means, render yourfclf unworthy of being one day ac 
the head of it. : 

I characterize this habit rather as theeffcfl: of neglfr 
gcnce than ignorance. Few men in your fituation err 
ignorantly in this fcfpeft j it is, therefore, if not^s^bfor 
lutely rooted, prefently removed i ,muc'i better, is it, 
however, and more confonant with the true legal prin- 
ciple, to prevent the evil than to inpur the ncct^ifty of 
repairing it. For this purpofe I cannot advife you to 
better means than thofe which I pointed out in mylaft 
Jettcrfor the attainment of fluency of fpecch: I may, 
indeed, add to thefe the recommendation of frequent 
written conQpbGtions ; by thefe this aptitude to cpr- 
reftnefs may be confirmed into a general and involun- 
tary pradicci and you need not, ap far as corred^ncfs 
is concerned, flicw them to any living mortal; for if 
isinot the information of what corrcftnefs means, but 
.the habit of ufing it, that you want.. 

This will probably appear to you a very flavifli and 
unneceflary tafk : if you think you can do without it, 
be it fo. Remember, however, it has been the prac- 
tice , more or lefs, of almoft every man who has been 
eminent for corre6tnefs of language ; and I need only 
fay it has been particularly recommended to young 
men by the great matters of oratory among the an- 
cients whofe works have reached us ; and though it 
Ihould be objefled that their language, from its pecu- 
liarities, required that nicety which a language lefs re- 
gulated by particular metrical governments cannot 
require, yet that would only -be begging the queftion^ 

it 
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h movli by no means be proving the imst^y of the 
jjiraftice. 

I omit to fpcak in this place of the nature of pc- 
dttifryj or of an aflfe€lcd nicenrfe of expreflBon ; nor 
ifriH I now attempt to tfcmonftrate to yo%i that the eor- 
i^i^nefs which I recommend oo^t to flow from your 
<^ry eh«raftef ; that it ought not to appear to be the 
tSbrt of ia mighty labour ; that wJH come ander the 
fccad of general manner, of which I propofe to treat 
prefetttly. 

- I win now for a moment confider corre6bncfs in its 
d^tionto ftyle, and a general arrangement of theiUb- 
Jtft. 

' And here it may be obferved, correftoeis Jeems to 
iHSixtM a fiMnewhot different cbara£^er^ and ought> in 
its appropriation to thefc objcift«> to be denominated 
cleafnefs, becaufe ftyk and arrange^nenc feom to de- 
fend ttpon powers left meehanical than thofe by 
which meric grammatical difpofitions are regdated. 
iThis may be aUow<;d} but ftiH it does not dience 
^Kdw that thrfe may not, for ttSeir excellency, have a 
imy materia) dep^ndeiic^ upon the habits and modes 
^ men j at ail eveocui that they arc very important no 
snail can deny. In the particular I have jvft bcfoR 
t>e«eti mentioning the offences may not be numerous*! 
jMK a perptexity of ftyle a<id a want of arrangemeflt 
'^trmtH freqoendy oecur. How rare, but how pWafing 
^ qoiility is that wtiereby an advocate is enabled to 
^eaprefs his thoogh^,. nbt only in words blamekfs in 
plaint of gpammatical accuracy, bat in combinadonsof 
cfhofe words that convey the idea in its undiminiihed 

- ftrcngth 



Arength and beauty ! How admirabk is that taleiM: 
which conneds and regulates and difpofes a number 
j)f ideas in fuch a manner, that their relations to Mch 
other are preferved in beautiful order of fuccrflion^ 
until, at length, their briHiancy and ponder, which weie 
before dtffipated or obfcured, are concentrated to one 
point ! How ably docs a fpeaker, thus happily civ- 
dewed, conduft his hearers through every mzzc, 
marking each diftin^ion as it arifes, (6 that the whole 
force of the mind is drawn farth at his will, till at 
length an irrefifttble ray of brigbtncfs beams forth, 
and conviftion foUoWs ! 

A multitiidc of words will not of tbemrdws eficft 
thia ; it mufl: be the confequence of an artful and a 
hap^yy difpofition of the refleftion and the jadgmvnc 
t)f the fpcaker. Docs a man fife to ftate a cafci Xjet 
him OQt confound with that ftatement flying and bsdf- 
iibraied dedu&ions. Does he intend to makeobiehr* 
tioBs upon this cafei Let him not form another cafe 
from his own fancy or inclinations. Is it his intentionitt 
4Jtpkdn ? Let hifli tife the plain and nenrous language 
of explanation i let him not mingle with it,^ by fi£s and 
^% the terms of expoftuktion or intreaity* In fliort, 
i^ mufl: be able, not only ix) affign to idea^ and expreC- 
-fioQs their proper place, but their propeif force alfo j (b 
that they whom he addr^fles may not be haraflTed witk 
^ ^ndtefs confufion of mifapplied terms and ioader 
qui^ ideas. 

Every man, in dating the circumftances of a caie 
^whereon be is pneleotly to argue, muft remember thac 
<he it lelliog a tale with which he U no w^y related^ b^ 

as 
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as the organ or medium whereby 'ft'is made Knowii; 
nor ought he to confidcrthe tafk as a humiliating ond 
The moft animated and fublime-of ancient brai' 
tors was no left remarkable fof the cfearncfs arid fim- 
•plicity of his ftatements than for tht ftrength of his 
•rcafoning, and the brilliancy and power bf his declam- 
ation : the advocate will nor^ therefore, defplfe the 
,plain and (imple charaSer of a relator of fafts. But 
•fhis charafter is prefently changed for one of a more 
intercfting nature j he comes forward ready to review 
,the circumftances which he has been ftating, to com- 
ment upon them, and to fhcw them in their true co- 
lobrs: he is to reafon upon them with coolnefs' and 
difcriminatiofli and to di'aw from them fuch confer 
quences as- may beft fuit the purpofe^of his argument: 
and here it. is that he is to be particularly clear, not 
-confounding fafts of one defcription with thofe of 
i(Aother, but afligning to each its.proper place,: and 
^flifting, with all brs art, truth in its natural, opera- 
tion.'- 

-^ Upon a curfory view, this may appear to be no diffi- 
cult tafk, but, judging by experience. We Ihall be in* 
dined to doubt whether it be quite fo eafy as it hais 
ufually been thought. I have already obferved that 
many learned books have been written which have 
failed in this nioft effcntial quality of clearnefs j much 
mbre fbrciWy does this appear in common life, where 
we cannot find, in one inftance out of a hundred, .a 
man or woman (I fpeak even of the well edu^cated 
part of the fpecies) who, either by a letter, a method 
:thai; allows time for reflcftion, or in ' converfation^ 
Ti 14 ' where 
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where the imagination is compelled to a6b a quicker 
part, can continue a relation of circumftances of any 
length with accuracy and preciQoni much lefs are they 
able to follow any ftatement with a chain of perfpi- 
cuous and well adapted reafoning. . If fuch be the 
cafe, it appears that this ufeful qualification muft either 
be the cffeft of great application or the gift of nature : 
in truth, I judge it to depend upon both ; upon the 
latter for its ci^iftence, and upon the former for its im- 
provements : and herein it differs from that correft* 
ncfs upon which I have obfcrved as belonging to words 
or language alone ; that is a mode, and may there- 
fore be acquired ai initio ; this relates to the powers 
of the mind that are diverfified in different charac- 
terS| and it muft accordingly be planted there, in fome 
degree or other, by the hand of the Deity. 

The man, indeed, who has not within him this 
powet" will do well to avoid the bar as a profeflion 5 
and even he who has it, and has yet no inclination to 
improve it, will not be in a condirion very fupcrior : 
it is the effcnce and fpirit of the legal life. Of the 
ncccflity of this cultivation, therefore, little need to be 
iaid 5 it muft be apparent to every one who will pay 
the leaft attention to the bufincfs of our courts ; and 
its fufceptibility of improvement is only a part of its 
nature, which it partakes in common with almoft 
every other quality whereof the human mind is ca- 
pable. 

The means by which it may be improved muft ne- 
ceflariry be fimilar to thofe whereby the improvement 
of all other arts is efFcfted : in this rcfpcct it becomcj 

as 
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^ muck an art as any other mechanical attaimnfenf. 
Oblervation and labour will do much, and in the ex«- 
€rcife of thefc let the bcft models be confukcd, and 
Sht befl pares of thole models be applied to our pur- 
po(e: above all, I again recommend private exercifes: 
4f they are negledled^ the efficacy of obfervation will 
be materially weakened ; it is to them, combined with 
treading and remark, diat wc muft owe every fplid ac- 
quifitioo. It does not become the independence and 
dignity of a Bridfh advocate to be without ftyle or 
arrangement! he has, indeed, a right to make ufc of 
xhe examples that are before him to aflTift hfm in his 
^.work, and his attention to them will be meritorious; 
but ftill the work Ihould be his own. Every man of 
genius thinks, and he fafhions, perhaps, many modes 
of thought by the models he delights to contemplate; 
jtht original idea, however, is his own 5 it arifcs from 
views and combinations, in the formation of which he 
is affifted by no exterior power. Thus let your ftyle, 
your arrangement, (the enfigns of your internal pow« 
crs>) however ftrcngthcned they may be by applica- 
tion or improved by art, be ftill your own 5 let them 
be marked by that native fimplicity and ckarnefi 
which ought to chara6teri2e the formation of your 
mind* And how is this nice diftindion to be undcr^ 
ftood or praftifed but by continual exertion ? And 
can this exertion be made in public i No 3 it muft 
be made in your own ftudy, when you are retired 
.. from the face of day and of the world $ there it is 
you muft ap^ly all you learn^ and cftablifli all you 
aojujbc* 

It 
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It appears^ then^ that corrednefs in language is a 
mode> and that it may be acquired by art and induftry^ 
even by a modcT^e capacity 5 bccaafe more than the 
ordinary powers of the mind are not required for the 
neccflary exertion. The corredneis in ftyle and ap«5 
rangement, whidi I have caHed clearnefs, OTigtnateS 
from fome extraordinary power, which depends not 
upon human exertion^ and tt cannot, therefore/ be 
gained 5 but the comparative degrees of it, which we 
Call improvement, may be acquired by appficatiofi.^ 
Both are necefiary in the formation of an tAtotktci^ 
but both are not neceflarily connedted : certain it is^ 
the language of a fpeaker or a writer may defy the 
fctudny of the moft rigid grammarian, while the fen-* 
timent it is intended to prefent is cbuded by the bb« 
fcurity of a perplexed ftyle, or the confiifion that arifes 
from a negleA of arrangement. 

To denominate things by terms expreflive of their 
intrinfic qualities, to keep dlftinft thofe ideas that are 
namrally feparate, to difcHminate between caufes and 
effcfts, are powers thatfcem to be effentially heceffary 
to the liiccefs of a fpeaker who is appealing to th^ 
rcalbn and the judgment. How can he who himlclf 
undctftands or expreffes not clearly the fubjeft u^oii 
which he is difcourfing, expeft to recommend it totha 
attention, or prcfs it home to the conviftion of otfieirs? 
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J. AM now to fpeak of Action; and, to fay the tnith 
if I had no other aim than to lay down rules for the 
exerciie of this mechanical art, I fhould have paflfed it 
by entirely, referring you only to thofe writers who 
have already faid ib much upon the fubje£t , but I have 
another end in view. I have endeavoured to raife^c 
principles of legal oratory in your cfteem i it is, there- 
fore, fit to dwell for a moment upon the confequence > 
namely, that aflion, being a natural branch of the ge- 
neral fcience of eloquence, is of importance when con- 
Gdered with regard to this particular department, the 
eloquence of the bar. 

Firft, then, let us confider the nature of the aftion 
of which we are treating ; fccondly, what degree of it 
arifes out of the circumftances peculiar to this legal 
ipecies of elocution i and, thirdly, how it is to be 
cx^rcifed. 

♦ . Firft, the aftion of which we fpeak does not appear 
to be confined to the pofition of the body or the dif- 
pbfition of the limbs : thefe, it is true, are very pro- 
minent characters of it, but it extends itfelf to the 
minuter members -, nay, it is difplayed in the various 
turns and cafts of the countenance which arife from 
the circumftances of the occafion. When, therefore, 
we fay of fuch a fpeakcr, " He is fuUof aftion," we muft 
extend our ideas beyond the movements of the head 

and 
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arid the trunks the arms and the legs of fUcK a mm*i 
body, we muft rcmerpber that he has that which we 
call a countenance which is capable of a thouiand 
changes; that he has an eye which, by its aition, is 
equal to a thoufand oral cxpreffions; that, by the lift- 
ing up his figure in this or in that manner, he may 
prefent to the mind a very ftrong and accurate idea rf 
aftion ; nay,' that in the minuteft agitation of the muC^ 
des, this idea of aftion may be clearly traced by arl 
experienced and acute obferver. 
- Secondly^ we proceed to the more important invef** 
rigation of the qucftion. What degree of this adion 
arifes out of the circumftancea peculiar to this legal 
Ipecies of elocution ? In fomc of the preceding let* 
ters it has been remarked, thai the circumftances that 
give birth to the eloquence of the bar arc of a nature 
particularly interefting to mankind, inafmuch.as they 
may afFed the life and other poiTcffions of men upon 
which they are apt to fet a high value^ and that, in a 
peculiar manner, they are important to the inhabitants 
of this country, to whom thofe poOTeflions are rendered 
very dear by the fecurity and liberty with which they 
are enjoyed i and amongft whom, confequcntly, the 
violation of them excites fcnfations of a nature more 
than ordinarily anxious and feverei and as it isofth^ Brn 
tifh courts of juftice alone that I am fpeaking, I muft be^ 
undcrftood to mean the eloquence peculiar to theBritifli 
bar, when I fpcak in general terms of legal eloquencc4 
When, therefore, njatters of fo high and facred a 
nature are inveftigated, the mind cannot remain wholly 
«riai^cted j that invcftigation will produce ftrengthof 
• '. R rc;afon-. 
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irafoning and .zeal of argument that cannot but ck« 
monftratr themfelves, whcrever^hey exift, by adion ; 
and what fort of aftion can tliat bc^ but the action 
.vjrhereto I hiave juft now alluded ? 

Is the judgment of a court of juftice upon a litiga-* 
tion of right or property, about the regulation of 
'ivhich the wifdom of ages has concerned itfelf, of no 
greater moment than the conclufion of a common 
bargain? Is it to be fought or avoided with no 
greater anxiety than men ufually manifefl: in the 
tranfadion of their ordinary affairs ? Does the advo^ 
cate treat it as a mere matter of bufinefs ; and, fatis^ 
fied with the fee he has received, leek to get rid of 
one brief as faft as he can only to get another? 
Impoflible ! Men of education, men of fenfe, men 
«f honour, muft have other fentiments and other feel- 
ings ! They cannot but remember, that as Englifh- 
men, in pleading the caufc of the individual, they are 
invcfUgating the fpirit of laws that regulate the rights 
and properties of millions : they tnuft recoiled: too, 
that they themfelves, or their friends, or their poftc-^ 
l^ty, may fomc d^y be involved in the coniequences 
of their own arguments. With impreffions fuch as 
Acfcj the advocate muft feel and ^eak like a man 
deeply intercfted in the event of the depending oaufej 
and thefe impreflions muft operate upon every man 
who takes this view, which X conceive to be the true 
one, of the profeffion of an Englifli ba^f iftcr. 
/N This being, the cafe, adion will accompany the 
faking of the ortttbr; and this adion will become 
menfufate in iu QxprelSon with the -importance hii 
*i fubjed 
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Yubjea has thus derived. He will have the tafk 
affigncd to him. of relating a ftofy j of extricating its 
circumftances.from embarraffhient j of dcteftmg art; 
of expofing falfehood; of eftablifhing principles .of 
truth, and examining and overthrowing thofe of error'; 
of applying general dodrines to particular circum? 
ftances, which are as various as the uncertain ftat^ 
of human affairs can render them. Will the execu- 
tion of a taik like this aroufe no fenfations of the 
mind i Will it require no exertion of its powers ? 
Will not his eye dart its angry fire, or mildly beam 
with complacency ? Will not his whole countenance^ 
by its various expreflion, demonftrate the feelings that 
by turns reign within ? It muft be fo. He will not 
want the chimera of imagination to aroufe thefe ktU 
ings, and to produce this actions the nobler poWert 
of reafon and of truth will provoke them in his nerv^ 
Qus appeals to the judgment. The hws, the right% 
off his countrymen^ will never fail to awaken in th^Q 
brcaft of the advocate that manly enthuGafm, wbicbf 
perhaps, lofes none of ks real power by beirtg oof-i 
reAed, and which will, never permit him to exhibit 
a tame, infipid manner ; his breaft will beat htgb> andf^ 
his vifage will glow with a noble emulation. 

It is with fome reludlance that I confe& our Icgdik 
orators have been held, as a body> in fome contempt 
for the poverty of their action ; but that will afieA; 
me very little. I want to fhew you, that the bufineA o& 
our bar, when properly underftood, will naturally Wairm' 
the advocate to animatioti s that it muft produce coi^^ 
re^onding adion ; pi^iCmy argument dop^d^ uptorr 
. .< R a examplcy 
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example, and I dan bring only one inftance in fupport of 
it, that one will anfwer every purpofe. But I am not 
ib reduced ; even in our own day we have more than 
one example that legal eloquence is not of fo infipidi 
fo fterilc a. nature 5 that it is not incapable of embcl- 
lilhmcnt from genius, or of enlivening the a^flion of 
the fpeaker. 

Thirdly, How is. this aftion to be cxcrcifcd ? I am 
ready to allow, that there is not,^in this modern 
fpccies of eloquence, room for the cxccffive aftion 
which marked the enthufiaftic and beautiful harangues 
of the ancient orators; we appeal not to the gods, we 
fwear not by their works. Thefe appeals and thefc 
oaths were introduced in a bold, yet artful manner, by 
men who had to govern an unfteady, ignorant multi-< 
tude, or to fway the inclinations of a faperflitious 
bread ; and with thefe^ violent adion was but an apt 
cxprcffion of their extravagant ideas. But I have 
already ftewn that the objedt to be impreffed is a 
totally different one j different means muft therefore 
be made ufe of. Formerly the imagination and the 
paflTions formed this objeft j it is now compofcd of the 
judgment and;reafon. 

In the endeavour to imprefs the judgment, it has 
appeared, that the mind of genius will be naturally 
warmed to animation, and that that animation will 
produce a corrcfponding adion. Now as the judg- 
ment is of a determined, equal, and dignified nature, 
fuch will be the nature of the fpeaker's feelings who 
addreffes it; and fuch alfo will be his adion. He 
will not perhaps ftamp frequently with hb foot, he 

wiU 
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win not often fmitc hij^high, he will not contmuaflf 
ftrecdi out his arms. to Heaven; but his face, his eyc^c 
his voice, will vary into a tfaoufand expreflfions, con- 
fonant with the fehfaitions with which a love of truths 
and a. deiire to defe;nd it, a lenfibility of right and of 
wrong, of juftice and of reafon> can never fail to im-? 
prcfs the ingenuous. mind. 

. Almofl every thing, however, muft be left, to the 
influence of fuch a fenfibiHty, and to the circumftince* 
that give birth to the exercifc of it. Particular leflbni 
may be uieful in a degree, but they arc already nu-^ 
fherous, and I have little inclination' to fwell the 
number; fufficeitthen, upon this heady to fay, that a 
particukr attendon muft be paid to the occafion. In 
what are ufually efteemed light and trivial matters^ 
would any man of fdnfe: attempt to difplay imraoderatd 
agitations ? Great changes of the.vorce therefore, and 
great variety of a£tion, would be produftive, in fuch 
a cafe, of ^no pleafant confcqucnCes. <|l>n the other 
handy Is it not intolerable to behold a man Handing 
like a ftatue wl\9c he is addirfling a court of judica- 
ture whofe attention has been raifed by the novelty or 
\i^(frimcc of the occafion ? At all events, the excels 
pf inaftivi.ty has ever a morehdpclcfs and ^ifgufting 
appearance, than ajiy extravagance of aftion into 
which it is poffible for a youpg man of talents arid 
genius to fall. 

And it may be further obfcrvcd of thefe two evils, 
that increafmg jrears, which correft the impetuofity of 
youth, confirm its habits of inertion; but they may 
)>oth be avoided by care. And the more I refled on 

R 3 my 
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my iiibjeft> the more ftronglj^m X convinced^ t&ar 
the eloquence of die Engliih bar will afford lampte 
opportunity for elegance and ftrehgth of rhetoric ; and 
tar that variety «nd boldnefs of a£kion3 whereto lofti-* 
Mfs of ientimenty and profundity of reafonmg, are apt 
to incite the noble miod^ 

I am aware that, in a fubjeft of this nature, men are 
gdrerned by the fafliion of the times, the opinioii of 
the hour, and the prejudices of national charader; 
But ftrong as die influence of all thefe xmdoubtedly is^ 
genius and good fenfe are able to overcome diem; 
and I cannot think, becaufe it is the chahefter of die 
Eaglilhtb be fedate, that every En^iflintian is fabund 
to cultivate a difgiifting obtuienefs of maoocj, to 
juftify the opinions that have been formed of the 
heavy propenfities of his nation... ' ' - 
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JL HER E are many qualities that (erve to embilUfli fci- 
ence, arid to recommend it to the lafte iand approbation 
of men, which, though they may be confidcred, in the 
faftidiofityof verbaldifquifition, as having no immediate 
relation to it, ftill deferve the attention of thofe who 
arc ambitious to excel in whatever they undertake. 

Manner is that invifible quality which infenfi^Iy 
pervades, with the happieft efFcft, the wofks of 
pure jgcriius^ It animates jthe pencil of the arf ill, die 

^ ^ pen 



pen of the poet, and the fentiments of the orator 5 it: 
iprelds an incxprcflible glow of charms over every 
effort of art; it communicates a peculiar Twcetnefi to 
the keeneft truths ; an air of majefty to the fimpleft 
iSgures. • It allures while it awes the mind ; it fpeaks i 
language that no power but itfelf can expreis, and h 
that attic fire that enlivens every objcft to whidi it 
eommunicates its influence. In the public f^eaktr ft 
is more immediately difcerned than in any othet 
fehirafler; confequently in.him the want of it will be 
more eafily detefted. • ^ 

Of thit which is in its own nature incapabfe or tiif- 
ficult of defcrl|>tion, it is no cafy taflc to point out the 
fX]6des of acquirement 5 for in doing this, referefcicfe 
Tiiuft be had to fenlible objefts, which are nbtalwayi 
fair and accurate marks of comparlfon. I am very 
fenfible of this difficulty; but as I am anxroUs tliai 
you (hould embrace every principle, and cultivati 
every acquifition that can facilitate your progrcfs; or 
add to its dignity and ufefulnefs, I would tidi >*lliiftgTy 
omit to prefent you with a few hints up6ri this !nti 
portant fubjed of mariner. 

' I win Ihew you in a few words what it is not, and 
upon what it docs not depend. It is not, as you wil! 
eafily conceive, what is vulgarly called manners. Aii 
accurate obfervcr of life will have perceived riiany iri- 
ftances of men who have gained from' tdiicaciort and 
habit very juft ideas of the proprieties of behaviour*^ 
and have carried them into praftice, who have yet noi: 
poffeffed that fubtle quality called manner, 'whcreb]^ 
the mind is won to complacency while it confiders'the 

R 4 poi&fibr 
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pofleflbr of it as a pcrfbn of fupcrior eodowmcnts. If 
this be truTi that manner does not depend upon thofe 
jarcs of cpmn^on education by which good manners are 
ufuaUy acquired, in vain will it. be fought in the fchool 
pf the dancing ipafter or in the. reftriftivc leffons of 
^c^adcmy. -» 

.♦ paving thus: fetisfied ourfclves in the negative part 
x>£.aur enquiry, we will proceed to the affirmative 
part, arid learn what this p[;anner is, that we may 
judge hpvr far it is in pur pqwer to attain or improve 
it. 

; Jtappears to:be a quality arifing from fome internal 
influence, and cannot, therefpre,perhap% be abfolutely 
acquired; but that it may be improved appears by the 
|ame reafon that governs the improvement of all fimi^ 
lar qualities, and by the fame means. It pommuni- 
\pates itielf bya thoufand mediums to the adion of the 
fpe^jcr, even in the tpoft minute particulars i i% may 
^c feen in the countenance, in the movement of a fin- 
ger, yet it cannot be well defignated by any fingle 
a£lion^' or biy a^y pecpljar modp of adion. It is feltia 
the tones of the voice ; yet any particular fort of cxr 
predion will not be adequate to the defcription of it; 
it )s an indefcribablie combination of eafe and dignity; 
it mixes with and elevates the charader without fccmr 
ing to form any determinate part of it. 

Jt poflefles o^e Cjcrtain principle, but its appearances 
will vary according to the original pharaftcr with which 
}t is alTimilated : hence the diH^culty of laying down 
rules for its government and adaptation, as far, at 
Jeaft^ as it is to be manifelled by any exterior figns > it 

muft. 
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XMiBi, therefore, be left to nature and a nice obfenr* 
ation of fupe rior charaft crs. 

One thing may, however, be truly remarked; ihis 
fine quality is never obfervablc in men of inferior un- 
derftandings ; it rs of a dignified nature, and is the 
refult only of a penetrating judgment, a refined and 
enlarged fentiment, a fuperior virtue, and an extenfive 
commerce with mankind. Thus is the rarity of its 
appearance in the world accounted for. Has nature 
favoured you with the materials ?. Improve them by 
ftudying the exalted principles of truth. 

A true idea of what 1 mean by manner may be 
formed from one's own feeling, rather than from de* 
fcription. H^ve you never heard two men converge 
in private or (peak in public upon the fame topic, and 
uttering, perhaps, Oniilar fentimcnts i both, it may b^ 
well informed men ^ to the fubje^b, and calculated to 
communicate the information they poflefled ? And 
have you not felt a rifing fenfation of pleafure in your 
bread, while the 6ne was fpeaking, which, but for a 
regard to decorum, would burft forth into an embrace^ 
or fome wild expreflion of minglqi awe, admiration, 
and afieftion ? Have you not ardently burnt for the 
tranfporting pleafure of a nearer intercourfe With that 
perfon ? Have you not fccretly wiihed that his eye 
might be turned favourably upon you? In fhort^ 
have you not been fenfible of certain rapturous yet 
awful fenfations which the addrefs of the other had no 
power to create ? What can occafion this mighty 
diflference? Is it not an indefcribable grace, bril« 
Jiancy, harmpny, pvcr which, indeed, the vulgar eye 

paffcs 
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paflcsi«^itH a diFgufting indiffcrchcc, but which ema- 
nate from this happy orator upon every motion of his 
fcody^ every glarioc of his eye, and every tone of his 
voice, which fprcad over the whole a namelefs but a 
|)dteiit charm for the mind of tafte and fenfibility ? 
Whit is this delicious compofition but manner ? 

'Need I urge, to you how furprifing an efiPed this 
mlXh^rc upon the pkading of a Britifh advocate: 
Ites it riot already engage your attention ? Suffer ifte 
feiT: armament to poini: out fome of the advailicages 
that will ncceflaiily follow its cultivation. 
* It will give you that manly, independent air which 
cvcny public fpeaker ^pught to poilefs, and which is 
{]ceutiaii)r;neceiikry t& an advocate inWEnglifh covk 
b( jpdifature. With what force do tlibfe arguments 
impveis that are- dtlwtttd with the confidence that 
ou^itto^attend-tbC'COnviftionof thfeir truth! But a 
conviftion of this nature does noyneceflarily' produce 
thiK/manncr. Bow many fine fcntiments and noble 
ideas :dic away upon tfefe nervefcfs tongue ! Or if they 
cfcap6 firom the ungracious coldnefs of the fpeaker, 
und r^dach ihe ears* of his auditors, yet how encum- 
fcererf! -how enfeebled T- 

: Manrte?' will- afwmate and preierve the gcnutnc. cha- 
rader of that enchanting modcfty which^s, indeed, iti 
ixjnftiartt companion r^hd this is a Valuable acdvantage. 
Whoever bal not modefty will want '6ne of the truly 
claBical qualities, without which no talent of oratory 
>pill pieafe. And -is not this additional motive to the 
cultivation of manner a very powcrfiHone ? By this 
peculiar modcfty it was ^ that the ancielnf orators were 
^ . adorned 5 
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adbrnied ; this it ivas that added power to their graces^ 
this it b that they have fb {tremiotiflf Recommended 
to thole who would tread in their glorious footfteps, : 
They who cultivate manner will bahiih fr<Mn Acir 
eloquence ail pedantry and affeiftation of cxpreflioni 
it is alio utterly inconfiftent with that bold and iqipu^ 
dent charader^ which would tire every car with its 
damor, ^nd difgiaft every mind with' itSc arrogance $ iii 
fliort/it willexh3>it nothing that isihcofififteDt witii 
the bdS: qualities andxnoftplqafingappeaniDces ofbtir 
nature. . ' 

' I have giycn you but«n impcrfeft piflwc of wh«t 
I iiave been anxious to paint with the. ftrei^th and 
niiintteneis T)f titith ; it may ntirtrthtlc& exiiite yoit 
tt> confidcr the fubjcft m<*e WWfolly than' y^u ^orfd^ 
perhaps^ otherwife Mve 4om $ > and l dofibt 90C: b^t 
you jvill fee that I have juftly dcfircd to recomiwfidit 
to yoljr atceatiom^ ^ Adi^ii ! 
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Int roy laft letter I tre^ed upon the improveoient of 
fnanner, which I confidered as a qualiqr Icarcely to be 
ac^ired in the firft inftance. I remarked that it ma* 
tared in proportion only as it was chcri(hed by enlarged 
fendments 5 it may be, therefore, not immaterial to 
confider how far the habit may be gained of accuf** 
coming the mind to bend its powerstawardsthe ipr 
t . vcftigation 
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yeftigation of fubje^Sj whereby it gradually obtain) 

the ftrengch and expanfion ncceflary for the confutn^ 

-nuition of legal eloquence. 

£?> A little mind is obvioufly diftinguiflied from a great 

i mind by its continued aflbciation with cares of a tri* 

fling import, which, by imperceptible degrees, acquire 

an afcendancy over it, and at length appear before it 

/ in a falfe light, and clothed with an unreal importance. 

/ Thus fecured in their pofieffion, they communicate 

\ their debafing influence> and confine the faculties of 

I the mind to a very limited fphere. This will appear 

in every fentimcnt and in every adion of the man who 

is thus eniflaved ; and the only diftin&ion that can pof- 

fiblyexift between this eharafter, when feen only in 

private, and when exhibited in public life, is, that the 

latter >^ill be more confpicuoufly degraded and un- 

Jiaf^y. ' 

It muft be confidcred, therefore, as a drcumftancc 
of peculiar infelicity when a man who has to fuftain 
the charaftcr of an advocate in the courts of juftice of 
a free and enlightened country, and in an age too of 
great "political and philofophical refinement, has per- 
mitted his ^deas to range into ho fphere beyond that in 
which he himfelf has moved ; when he has contem- 
plated :no fituations but thoTe of his own (confined cir- 
de, and investigated no fyftem beyond the technicalities 
of bufinefsJ From fuch circun:iftances what unhappy 
coniequenceswill not enfue ! Irregular portions, un* 
juft conclufions, uncertain notions of truth,'and mutilated 
conceptions of juftice arc evils of no inferior kind, and 
very clofely follow fo deplorable a ftate pf the miod«. 

Now 
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l^Pow it muft be confidcrcd that dicfc confcqucnccs^- 
ih the majority of inftances> are the rcfult rather of 
«^gl«gcnce and other cxtrinfic circumftances, than of a 
natural or internal debility. Thistheexperienceof^vefy 
day moft clearly proves, and therefore it calls ftrenu- 
oufly for the corredivc, or, which is much better, the 
preventive hand of care; fince, if thefe habits are once 
permitted to gain a ftrong root in the mind, all fupe«> 
riority of excellence will be loft for even 

. It follows, generally fpeaking, that the m*md dege^ 
nerates' into litclenefs, or is exalted to greatnefs, rather 
by the force of habit than by the inferiority of its in- 
trinlic qualities ; though the various degrees of its 
degeneracy or exaltation are, perhaps, influenced by 
the latter. It (eems alfo, that it has capacities for fu*. 
periority, but that thefe capacities do not appear, be-, 
caufe they are not rightly improved. Is this truef 
Let us then apply the do45trine to ourfelves and our 
own minds ; let us fee how this aptnefs to exalted ra^ 
thcr than to bafe ideas, is to be improved and ftrength-. 
ened. 

In the firft place, we muft look out of ourfelves,. 
god learn to confider that our opinions and our eftima- 
tions of things, however we may be able, as we ima* 
gine, mathematically to demonftrate their truth, may, in 
many cafes, be juftly queftioned or rejeflcd by men who 
move in other fphercs, and adt under other influences^ 
Ifpeak not here of the grand and immutable, principles 
of truth and reafon s I fpeak of thofe laws and cuf- 
toms and notions which are calculated only for local 
operation^ and which have arifen, perhaps, from poli^- 

6 tical 



lical necedicy, from accident) or from defign ; tKeic 
we muft examine with the underftaodtngs and opt-^ 
rfions of other men, if I may fo fpeak, as well M 
i^hh our own; and we (hail theh 'find that many 
of thofc doftrincs which were once admirably calcu* 
kted to anfwer certain purpofes, and were entitled 
. to fupport and veneration^ are become, from a variety 
of accidents, no longer worthy of our confideration« 
Their truth or their falfehood are now of equal indif- 
ference ; and we fliall conclude that it is therefore at 
once the intercft and the duty of men to expunge tlicm 
from their records and their memory. 

By views of this nature, applying them to legal iiN 
Ifitutions, we are led to trace the ftrong but fccrct 
conne&ion that fubfifts between the particular laws of 
the various claflcs of fociety, and the general characr 
tcr of mankind ; we are taught-to diftinguiQi between 
the genuin? fpirit and the technical fubtleties of law j 
We are enabkd to render a manly and eflential fervice' 
to the community of -which we are members. 

The eloquence of the advocate will alfo, by thofc^ 
means, receive great advantage. . Accuftomed in the 
ftudy of the Rritifh fyftem of jurifprudencc to cxa-^ 
mine its minuter parts with an accurate eye, to cora-r 
bine therewith rcfleftions upon the circumltances that 
gave them birth, to analyze the relation they bear 
to other fyftems of jurifprudencc, and to the more: 
noWe and elevated laws of nature and of God : hi^ 
language and his manner will pofiefs an unufual ifite-*^ 
reft; he will difplay light where da'rknefs has reigned? 
for ages 3 he will produce order where all before ws|^ 
^ ^ •* chaos ; 



chaos i fimplicity and beauty m\\j uridcr hk dtre&ioni 
expel and fupply the place of doubt and delbfmicy. '» 
. To afcercain the value of thefc powers look but for 
a moment upon the oppoGtc character. Short-fight^ 
ed, ignorant, and confufed, he is continually labouring 
^o attach ideas of importance to the moll inngniHcant 
events ; with a countenance of bufy importunity he is 
explaining the cleared principles, and dwelling upon 
the mod obvious maxims; his manners and his lan-i 
guage will be appropriate to all this j low, pert, lo- 
quacious, and di^ufting: ftill he proceeds ; and if, by 
fome fortunate miftake of his opponent, or fubtlety of 
his own he gain a verdid for his client, all is well* 
Though the event be adverfc to every principle of juf- 
ticc and every dilate of common underftanding, he 
is not troubled i he confiders himfelf as fortunate in 
having done the bufinefsi and is impatient till his fuc- 
cefs (ball have procured for him another client, 

I (hall be happy to find that I have been drawing a 
charaflcr after my own fancy rathw than after the life; 
it is, indeed, unworthy of the Englilh bar : but fup- 
pofe that only one fuch ever exifl:ed, would you not 
dread to be that one ? Does it not appear to you fo 
very contemptibly that you (hudder at the chance by 
which you might be degraded to it : and do you not 
think, that if once you were convinced it was in yoy? 
power to avoid it, you would ufe your utmoft endea-r 
vow to accompli(h fo defirable an end ? Strive, then, 
to expand your mind; ftrugglc to acquire a general 
aptitude to ideas of a fuperior nature -, learn to con* 
fider yowlfilG your faniily, jour country^ its laws, %nd 
. ... i its 
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its goirernmcnt, but as the parts of one ftupendous 
whole i mediute uppn» and ftrive to underftand the 
various proportions and relations that thence ariie* 
Study their agreements j view their confequences, and 
fcarn to eftimate their real value. What grandeur of 
fentiment emanates from the mind of the man thus 
gready employed ! What a combination of ftrength^ 
fimplicity^ peripicuity, and elegance charaderize the 
eloquence of that pleader who rifes to fuch elevated 
fentiments! 

If it be urged, that, at the Englilh bar, occafions 
leldom occur which will admit of thefe difplays of 
knowledge, I deny it : they arifc every day, not only 
in caufcs of importance, but in thofe of lefs conccrai 
not only in the accufation or defence of the powerful 
delinquent, but in canvaffing the rights of the meancft 
fubjcd : but they arc not difcerned by the carelefs ob- 
j^rver ; and the fad, I fear, is, that the great bulk of 
mankind are carelefs obfervefs.. If it were neceflary 
I could defcend farther ; I could fay, that private life 
produces continual opportunities of difplaying this ex- 
cellence in its numerous views and converfations ; ! 
could fay, there is no fltuation in which they would not 
arifc from under the creative powers of an energetic 
foul 5 I could fay, they would appear, in fomc degree 
or other, in whatever has to do with men, and with the 
rights and properties and the laws of men. How 
often have we beheld fubjcfts, apparently the moft 
dry and barren, rendered fertile of exalted ideas! 
Amazed, we have been ready to exclaim, •* By what 
^ magic power has this been done ?'' On the other 

hamt» 
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hmdy kc it be recoUeded^ that the roap of' a limited 
mind has an irrefiftiblc tendency to throw a wdght 
dnd an obfcurity over the znoft brilliant occaHons: 
however noble and enlarged the fubjcft, he will inva- 
riably hriiig it down ^ by degrees to his own narrow 
Sphere of thought and aftion ; till, at length, the whole 
4s dragged from the labouring comprchenfion into the 
^thickened (hades of confufion and night. 

I^t die advocate, then, leave to their defcrved cori- 
teoipt chofe litde views, thole confined notions, which 
do but pervert the truth and obfcure its influences ; 
which do but degrade the pradlice of the bar beneath 
the bufineis of the moil illiterate mechanic. By an 
induftrious examination of our own minds, by a con- * 
tinned application to the ftudy of the real nature and 
ipiot of life and of law, by enlarging our contem*^ 
platio(is beyond the contracted circle of our own per- 
fonal knowledge, by examining other fyf^ems, and in* 
veftigauog other notions, we jQhall raife the profeflidti 
gnd the eloquence of the law. to their proper ftdndard* 
Aod is not this work, in fome degree, within the power 
pf every man ta whom Nature hath imparted a found 
mind, and who hath been formed by the hand of ed^* 
cation ? 

Thus will die advocate fpread a luftrc arpund him 
. in every ftage^of his progrefs. He will itaark his 
eloquence not only with corredbnefs and fluency q( 
y^&»gl^* with cle$rneft of ari-angement and grandeur 
•qf idea» but he will embelliih it alio with chat manner 
of. which I dtfcoittfed in mf Uft letter. From tjie 
fmalleft caufe to'tho greatcft he will move s^nd fp^^k 
in a way peculiarly his own. Wherever he appears 

s ' know- 
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Icnowledge will add to her adcnirersj if (he xlocs not 
multiply the number of her difciplcs. 

I will here clofc all I mean to offer to your obfenr- 
ation upon this branch of our great general fubjcft. 
if what has been faid upon legal eloquence has, in any 
degree, ftirred up in your mind an emulation to ren- 
der your ftudies more worthy of the general appro- 
bation, I (hall rejoice to have treated upon matters, 
however imperfefUy, that bear an important affihity 
to the general ftudy of the law, and to the real fuccefe 
of rfie bairifter. . 

Certain I am, whether all my doftrines meet with 
your approbation or not, that the rules that have been 
laid down are effentially ncceffary to the formation of 
a lawyer -, and I do not, in faying this, pretend to a 
more than ordinary fagacity. Thefe dodlrines bare 
been held, and thefe rules obferved, by men in pre- 
ceding ages, and in the prefent age, whofe names no 
lawyer can remember without admiration. Once 
more, therefore, Itt me earneftly befcech you to confi* 
"der them well j and if they meet with the approba- 
- tion of your judgment, adopt them 5 improve upon 
••tftcml' ■•■'-; ' • • 

There ftill lies before us an cxtenfive and pleafing 
• field of difcuflionj and, from the encouragement you 
' hav^ given me, I proceed ' upon it without -fear or 
-rekw^ance.-^ » . ., 

The fubjedt upon which: we -will now defcant is the 
conned ion thatexifts between the. ftudy of the Eng- 
-BQi law and philofophy; next,"" its. coriricaion with 
: hiftory ; and laftly, its cohncStioo With religioh^r 



f\ 
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I do not know how thcfc fubjcfts may ftrike you ; 
for my part, were I to neglcd them in a corrcfpond- 
cncc of this nature, I ftiould.fecl as though half my 
work had been left undone. They appear to me to 
polTefs fo great an importance in thefe different rela- 
tions, that the very charafter of which we are treating, 
depends immediately upon the rightly undcrftanding 
andcherifhing of them ; and I have litde hefitation to 
own it as my opinion, that if the profcffion of the law 
has fallen at all in the efteem of the world, it has fo . 
fallen becaufe its profeffors have gready neglefled the 
..oblervance of this falutary union. Indeed, the thing 
explains: itlelfs the laws of England, both thofe which 
arc written and thofe which are not, taken as a fyftem, 
have their fccret foundations laid in the great prin- 
ciples of truth and reafon j but their more apparent 
fourcc, and, perhaps, of many of them the only fource, 
is formed by local cuftoms and temporary occafions, 
many of which are no longer known or remembered. 
Now, if neither their fecret foundations nor apparent 
fourice are known, or but fuperficially known, what a 
jumble of unconnefled abfurdity and irrational dog- 
mas muft they appear to be ? And that they cannot be 
difcerned but by an accurate and laborious eye, muft 
be abundantly clear to the mod curfory obferv^ation. 

But for a moment's change I intend, if you approve^ 
to difcufs, in the next letter, the fubjeft alluded to in 
a former,i namely, the age of a ftudept's being Called 
to the bar; and then we will commence our propofed 
inquiry concerning the nature of the connexion be- 
tween philofophy and the Englilh law. Adieu! 

S2 
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JL o IT fccm to be glad that our philoibphicaliiiqiiiries 
' arc fufpendcd, as you arc in fomc alarm both at the 
ftbdies I have already mentioned, and thofe with the 
embryos of which, as you cxprefs it, I am continually 
threatening you j and this, not only becaufe of riicir 
magnitude and variety, but from the doubt you enter- 
tain of having fufficient time to accomplifh them : and 
you tell me, that, unlcfi I point out the remedy, you are 
' afraid you muft either give up the idea of going to the 
bar, or remain content with an inferior reputation there. 
Neither of thefe things muft be die cafe, my dear 
friend : Nature has done iier part by you, and it only 
remains for you to make a good ufc of her favours. 
Nor do I think I have hitherto been fo fparing in my 
affiftance as one would be induced to think from yowr 
doubts. An accomplifhment has feldom been- pointed 
out to you, without your having been prefcntcdi at the 
the fame time, with fome means or other, by which 
you may be aided in your attempts to attain it. Bat 
it is not fair that I fliould do every thing, and you do- 
nothing ; it is my bufmcfs-, as a great writer once fai^, 
not only to make you read, but ta make you thfink. 
' The fubjcft of this letter is the rime of your -com- 
ing to the bar ; a fubjeft that appears to hare too lit- 
tle engaged the confideration of many perfons who 
have ventured to become candidiates for ibreiific 
honours, although I firmly believe that, for want of it, 

numbers 
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nufliberi have been foiled and ovtithrown in theft - 
atteqipcs; 

. Tobcgin,. theni irath the age at which a man may, 
with propriety^ appear as an advocate in the courts o£ 
jiAiee;. and then let a view of the advantage ; and 
cfifadvantage of obieridng or negkdking the rule fo^' 
low* -M . r •. - '• • . 

/ Irappeapy tome, thac^generally ipeaktng) any man 
wbo fuficrs biniifelf to.be called to the bar before h^ b 
diiity years ofage,^ runs a great nlk bf ftiling in hif 
a&gpB^ I wDuM not,5idii^e hina to be advanced miN^te 
^cthcc than that age^ but fcarcefy to be before it. And 
bcc^ufeoiiis^inay alarm you, as lofing too great a fxir-I 
ptai^xd-yaixrla^ in.the vdifcipliaeiyf inftruftiony I wilt 
eiter toorcfuUyythasLlcfaufe to make my ufual cuP 
tQm»:ihtda dt&iidtpn jofdbe idea ^ bur there arc a few 
|)ni^fltionsthatAuibfii(tofalV be define fetfledi 
' :ht&» fiiA pUtce^ What is yowrr idea of the ma-> 
nagiiig or huibandtng'of life i I fay of managing ot 
hnflbdflidiiig of life t and I repea^ehefe words becaufej 
in &£t, ttiouiands of fenfible men pkfs through life 
UrithOUt reducing or attempting to reduce it to any 
thing like a^ry(l:em. ; 

Qivide life into three parts s dedicate the Rti^ to 
the acquireroertc of knowledge, the fecond ta the tx^ 
erciie of it in pubHc, each man according to his fitu<^ 
ation in life, and the third to the private mtercourfes 
of retirement. 

Thefe terms may be lengthened or abridged ac« 
cording to the particular circumftances of every one's 
purfuit. That is no part of my preient bufinefs to 

s 3 arrange 5 
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^ft34ge ; all T want to do now is to lead you into my 
views generally i and then we will apply theoi, a& 
cjofely as we are able, to the grand proix>fition before 
us. . . : .. 

. . I take the life of a man who has x body fiamedrftir 
the performance of all the animal fuiidions ; if lie doci 
not ihorten that life by intemperance, we may reckon 
fairly upon a period of fixty-fivctoi' fcventy years/ which 
3^1^ .divide in(0 three pairts. Now if this dme« be 
W<}ltman^dyl hftveJittle hefitatipi^ to infift thatitia 
«t]mlco the attainment of every objed tftiis life 4s capadide 
^f. affording to the enjoyment* of a. wife man. In that 
period he may acquire much knowledge,, he.mayper^ 
form many duties, he may enjoy much radonal pkafmx, 
and be may pofiefs no inconfiderabl^ .leifore:£>r the 
gr^ateft. of aU. wotks, the contemplation of lumfelf 
In this (hort jevi£w;you wfll^ (tfyoourfe, utiderftand 
that I can only* mean to allude t^ die lives of tbofe 
tfi whom Proyidchde has indulgently aUowed a free- 
dom from the chains of pototy and manual labdur. 
Even of thefe the lives might be rendered more ufe- 
ful, comfortable, and re(pe6table than they frequcndy 
prove i but of thefe it is not my province to fpeak. 
Let me here remind you of one other general pro- 
ppfiuon, whereon I have before, enlarged; and we. will 
then proceed dire£i]y to our principal fubjeft. 

You mean, no doubt, to druggie for the fuperiority 
of excellence in your profcflion -, and you aUb mean 
to have comfort and refpeAability in the courfe of 
your purfuits. Thefe are neceflary to engage a man to 
pcrfcvcre in his. labours; for where is that nature 

which 
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•vrtwcHa:arl for ever hold out againft the nnited attacks ' 
of internal difguft and outward ihanifeftatibris of con- 
tempt? ^ .' T 
Now, then, we have agreed to thcfc two propofi- ' 
tions: firft, the divifion of life into three parts ; name- 
ly, the acquirenient of knowledge, the exercifc of it^ 
in public life, and the private intcrcourfes of retire- 
ment. Secondly, that a view to excellence and to com- 
fort ind rcfpedability in the courfc of our purfuits is^ 
ncccffary to perfevcrancc m them. Let us apply thefe 
to our main queftion. 

We have not differed in this, that the charadber of 
zti advocate is an imp6rtant one ; we will, therefore, 
now^take a view of the difadvantages that will attend 
the aflbmption of it at an early period of life; and 
this will of courfe include a corrcdion of the error of 
beginning the legal ftudics at any age proportionably 
young. 

A young man of the age of fcventecn, eighteen, or 
nineteen years is fuppbfed to have acquired as muchclaf- 
fical learning as, may be neceffary, or, at leaft, as it 'is 
reckoned fafhionabte to acquire, and he (hinks of be- 
coming a lawyer; accordingly he is taken from fchool or 
private tuition or college, and placed in the office of a 
draughtfman or fpecial pleader for two or three years j 
with the forms of the oiffice he very naturally becomes 
difguftcd } •and with the real folid bufinefs he has 
formed little or no acquaintance. Deftitute of the 
manly courage, and, indeed, of the wifdom to chufc 
or rejcdt for himfelf, he mechanically gets himfelf 
called, and confiders the fame he is about to acquire 

s 4 as 
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a$ a full fiitort compenratiM for the toil and bjttre»* . 
ncfs of the paft. At the ^c of one or two ^ 
twenty he puts on his wig, and pants for the awful ipf^-^ 
m^nt in which he is to difplay Ms powers; but ate ! 
no man is found who will truft him, young aqd iiwp-. 
pijricnced a% he is, beyond a junior bfief f apd after 
waiting feme time for the expeftcd ppportunity of 
exertion, he either retires from the bar, and devotes 
the reft of his life to idlenefs or to pleafurc ; or, if be. 
continue in his profcffion, lofcs, by degrees, every, 
fpark of emulation, and contents himfelf with his litde 
fortune, and making motions of courfe. 

Let us, however, for a moment fuppofe> thai> bf 
the intcreft of powerful friends, hi$ defuc is preieiitly 
gratified, and fome caufc of magnitude is truftedto 
his hands ; what a trcm^ndQUs riik docs he not run I 
Does he fucceed by a miracle ? His fuccefs cx(itci 
more envy than admiration ; but this is a natural con- 
fcquence, and time will obviate it. Does h^ fiil ? 
What difgracc and confufion:oY€rwhelm him ! Ca* 
any thing, in4ced, but failure be reasonably expefted 
when a man undertakes a taflc for which he ist utr 
tcrly difqualified i He is to reafpo, to ^fcriiDimce, 
to perfuadc. And what are^the charaders uppn which 
he is thus varioully to operate ? . Mfn of ba6oei% of 
experience ; upon whom the flower$ c£ rhctorki and 
the euphony of a wcll-mrned period alone, aiake little 
impreffions yet language is the only thing the young 
orator has learnt. He is to fpeak of objc&s moving 
in the world, and as they are undcrftood by micn of tic 
world ; he is to difcgurfe of things as thtfy ar? ; yxr> 

alas! 



alas ! lie knows nothing ekbei? of ^he woirld or cfae 
tilings of the world; How^ indeed, (hotild be, wheyi» 
^cc^pdng hii father's houfe; bis fchool, and hb ebl^. 
lege, be bajs fccn oocbing of it? He istoaflEumi! 
fometimes the tone of fuperiontjr $ he is to fpeafc afc» 
man more knowing than the men towhom he^kfts; 
yet how is this poffible ? Or^ if it vatrc^ are menrwfao^ 
however ignorant they may jappear id the eye of re-. 
finement» are yet ufuaUy quick and fbarp-fighced ia 
matters of bufinefs, and who pride ijiemfelvea in wbtt 
jitty call their experience ; are men of this&^rt, I fay^ 
to be eafily influenced by him whom they cannot ban 
dieem as a lad ? With fuch, therefore, he wilt tM, 
wbatever his talents may be, have iair play; much k& 
will the impcrtinencies of Iclf-approvihg youth be to-^ 
lerated by the katned and auguft cUara&ers th^t (it 
vpon the bench. The young man is reproved whenhd 
iNmceives himfeif to; be. uaerii^ wiittom ; He is undbte 
to endure reproof in tbe charaAer he has uke^n, alsiid 
he refolves, in the ^ony of impotent rcfentmeiVt, td 
run the riik of it no more. Bat I will here quit thii 
dSfiigreeable part of my fubjcft 

We may, with fafcty, appeal to the common expe^ 
rience of life and of the courts^ if rtlseie misfortunes 
ate not the frequent eflRr^ of ai^mudifiil and inexpe- 
rienced exHibitioa as the bar ; fsmd do ohey noc^ tktm, 
ftom this rery- caufe, rob us of that emulation df 
eBCcUence, and of. that comfort and refpedabiltty tn 
^U9. puj^fuit, which, in the tenins of our fecond ^o^ 
{iofitiQn> are neoc^y to stnimatc.us to peHeveranee ? 
How doi^SL dis. happen ? * Is it not bfccauie we have 
, ,. ' ncglefted 
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negleded the confideration of that diytfion of hiiitoa^ 
l\k which is contained in the terms of our firft pro-^* 
pofition ? Let us now contemplate the advantages 
diatarife from it in relation to our pcinc^ud fubjed, 
and feiE: aUb whence they a rife. 
. I have mentioned thirty as the age whereat a man 
ijiay .appear in the character of an advocate with the 
gttatjeft' propriety, and with a chance -for all that com- 
fort and rcfpeflability in his purfuit, which have been 
mentioned^ .and for that ultimate fuccefs, which will 
^aablchimiio. enjoy, in the Jaft.divifipn of his life, the 
reward of his labours, in the eafe and privacy of re- 
tirement i and the more I rcfleft upon the fubjc£t the 
more- firmjy do I become convinced that I have not 
fixed upon too late a period. .[.... 
, In the firft place, men's ears will be more open to 
him than at a puerile period of life j he will meet the 
worldj if the point . of age alonfc be confidered^ upok 
eqyal terms. He has, by this time, attained fome fta- 
bility of charadcr ; and this is obvioufly a matter of 
importance ; for it muft be (aid of him who mixes 
with the world, that he is in reality, with regard tdthe 
wodd, that charadcr which the world efteems him to 
be*.. He will oot^ihoreover, at fuch an age, be fubgcft 
to rt{n*ipof or iiiaiteiition, even where ^he may, infoifie 
^sie^fi^e^ deierve them ; and^ of courfe, he will not be 
Ibble to dtfguft, and will have time, as well as power, 
to corrcdt, in filcnce, his errors. In fhort, having not 
j>ut the wig, that emblem of gravity, upon his head, 
ere the down upon his cheek has acquired the ftrei^ 
of manhood; he will be regarJer^, in irtiis rcfpeft at 
L . kail, 
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leaft, as a confiftcnt charaftcr *; and if he fails, it will 
be only biecaufe nature or fortune have not formed 
him for. fiicccfs. ^ 

ScGohdly, by thus enlarging the term of hU proba- 
tion, he will be ablei not only to engraft upon hfe mind 
every principle of ufeful knowledge,' as to the learning 
of!iboo4cs^ but he will have had opportunities for mii|«^ 
gltng with mankind, and thus acquire that varied ac^ 
quaintance with the cuftonts and ma*^ners of lifc, for 
thd want of which the y^uth fo o^<:cn fails. -His man- 
ner, his opinions, bis language, all at this age have 
gained a mcllowncls ^nd point- that never fail toarreft 
the attendon, although, .from the circumftanccs of the 
hour, they may not produce conviftion. Not onljr 
the afperitics of youth are foftened, but its redun- 
dancies are . pruned i' thft faculrics, without perhaps 
having attained mat;urity, are of a vigorous growtk. 
His fpirit, his energies, are animated by a chaififed 
eagernefs } likfc the horfes of the fun, they are burft- 
ing from the reins by which they are reftrained, bafe 
happily they are notuhder the imbecile hand of a ralli 
andyout^fol Phaeton. 

Thirdly, another advantage, confequent, indeed, iti 
fome degree, upon the former, which will attend this 
delay of your call, will be the connexion and reputa- 
tion your talents will have procured for you in private 
life. In the courfc of the laft five years yoii muft 
have mixed in numerous companies s fometimes, it is 
CO be fuppoled, of profeflional men. The topics dif- 
cufled in thefe coippanies have been Various i but you 
have ev?r been ready, cither to propofc fome fyftem 

of 
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of your oWRj to ducidstfe that of another^ to attack 
4nd overthrow a third. Your pro^eflive €xcelle;nce 
has been obierved; and what will be th^'cenftqutnct? 
That which oqght to be the aim of every n!^n who is 
going Id the bar ; the world will be waiting for yoUj 
not you for the world ; and I would further obfeijve 
upon this advantage, that it is a double omi the 
means you are taking to deferve fbcctk are the very 
ftme that mud ultimately procure ir. 

Laftly, by making your public ^ppaurmcc thus^laiey 
you will be propotcionably late in your appHcatibn lo 
your pra^ical ftudies ; and this wHlbe attended by ao 
advantage, of the extent of which you amy not be 
fully awace. Thcfe practical ftudies are indifpfcnlable, 
but they are, to fay the bcft of them,^ not very invit- 
ing ; now by not entering upon them tiUyou have at- 
tained to a rip^Qcd underftanding, you will have kft 
behind you ail boyilh.diflikes ^ you willati:eud to chem 
with diligence, becaufe you fcf{ the. necefpfy of the 
thing ; and for this very leafon t6o> thcfe ftudies will 
Jjc fhortcncd -, for, clearly, that which wiU take three 
. years to complete at eighteen, will require; fai^ ^.vory 
jfnodcrate portion of tirpe at cig^t $od twenty. ... 
(/It would be a long taik indeed to point out all. the 
benefits which muft arife to the m9ft curfory:obfcrv-^ 
atjion ^om.the delay I propofe^. I ftiallcioife: (His part ' 
of my ktter, therefore, with pbferving, that .if you 
cftecm my general plan of legal education, (which you 
will fee when our correfpondencc is completed^) to 
be worthy of attcntioin, the only ^opportunity you can 
poiiibly have of filling it up will be by dedicating 

every 
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every hour of your time Before the age of thirty to 
preparation for your future labours. 

Thus mtJchYor this view of the fubjcd : but I can- 
not cjonclude my letter without noticing one or two 
objedliobs that may ftart up againft the doftrine that 
ha&been delivered to you. 

It will probably be fidd, that, by beginning life fo 
hte^ there b not fufiBcient time left for the acquire- 
ment of a competent fortune (to lay nothing of fame), 
for the enjoyment of the third divifion of life ; and, 
to make this objefkionmore plauQble, it may be urged^ 
-that many years muft be fpcnt before a man with every 
excellence can make his way to notice in the courts of 
juftice. To this I anfwer, in the firft place, the. ex- 
periment of fo late an entrance into public life has i»t 
fiequendy been made; and where it has, fewer ftiJI, 
perhaps, of thofe who have made it, have filled up the 
preceding years as I require (jiem to be filled i^. 
Lttdc can therefore be drawn from experience ; but it 
is fair to ofaferve, that the fearch would neither he 
loi^ nor difficult, even in this very day, for inft^ces 
of t^ truth of my fentiments. I will ^dd, in Anfwtfy 
diat we may allow the barrifter who has wcjl pi!epared 
bijnfelf, twenty-five years of prance j and rhis. will 
carry him to fifty-five, a period much later tha^n which 
&w men find it pplidc to continue at the bar. And if, 
in the coutfc of twenty-five years, fudh a man docs 
not aoquire as much wealth as is fufficient for iji the 
Foipof(» of mddsraDe enjoymeat, he ntvcr wJUf . 
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But it may be further objeded, that, if nioft men 
were to delay their call fo long, they would reKnqui(h 
their defign in tofo. This may be true ; but it can be 
true only of thofe who love not the ftudy of the \t9t 
as a profeflion, -or of thofe who have no wifh for any 
great attainments. For the firft I Wame no man ; and 
to the iecond I am not writing* Happily for me, you 
have both a capacity and a wifli for. excellence i and 
I believe the latter is? often more wanting than the 
former. 

The truth is, a childifh vanity urges us to immature 
exertions ; we are in hafte to (hew ourfelvcs j but we 
are not felicitous whether we are able to fhcw our- 
felvcs to advantage. If the accomplilhments I have 
mentioned in various parts of this work as^ necef- 
iary to the completion of the legal charadler, are 
important, fufier nie to afk you. Can they be acquired 
lA a day P Evident it is they* cannot ; it muft be the 
work of time. Patience and pcrfcvcrance alone will 
entitle us to the poiTefTion of forenfic honours. 

The letters of this correfpondence, both thofe which 

have been written, and thofe which. yet remain, are, in 

fome manner or other, conncfted wiih the fubje£b of 

this. We muft have fome defign in tht ufe of life, or 

it will prove but barren ancj unprofitable. We muft 

.reduce our exiftence to fome order, and mould it into 

• fome proportion, or, inftead of a regular and beautiful 

edifice, it will prove a vaft, informed, and hideous 

mafs. 'In (hort, if the wifdQm of other men, or our 

own experience, do not guide us in the diftributioa 

:- . of 
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of it, it will not be either ufeful, honourable^ or 
happy. Farewell 
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JDefore we examine the nature of theconnedbbn 
between philofophy and the law, it may be ncceffary 
to fettle the idea that we mean to affix .to the ternv 
Philofophy. 

The ancients had . certainly very jufl: notions of 
things in many cafes j but the narrownefs of their pre- 
judices fcldom permitted an adequate praftice. Thus 
it was an excellent plan in the education of their young 
lawyer to imbue his mind with philofopbical priof 
ciples : but this plan was generally vitiated by the fyf- 
tems of philofophy that prevailed amongft them. Very 
few men in thofe early ages appear to have difcovercd 
that it is the effential principle of all found philofophy 
to be of no particular fe£t of notion whatever. This 
I apply to our own purpofc, and to the times in which . 
we live i and therefore defcribe the philofophy tp 
' , which I would have you addidt yourfelf, as the philor 
Ibphy of the heart, not made up of rules and apo- 
thegms ; but a principle arifing from a clear view of 
the circumftances of human nature, and inducing the 
mind to fettled and determinate habits of virtue. 

Inftead, therefore, of becoming the pupils of this 
or of that matter, and blindly devoting ourfelves co 

the 



the (Ut>port or demolition of dus or that particular 
do6lrine of philoibphy, let us have recourfe to nsfmrt 
and to life* Let us confult our ov^n hearts^ and appeaL 
to our own undcrftandings j and then if, from the 
writings of thofc who have excelled in labours of this 
nature, we can draw aught that may clear the obfcuri- 
tics and unravel the perplexities that retard us, we fliall 
do well' to make ufe of them : this rs, indeed, the beft 
and trucft ufe to which they can be put. I would in- 
t{mtt for a moment to what end do we beconie philo^ 
JfojAcrs ? Is it to difpute in the fchools ? Is it to 
exhibit to men fmgularities in fpeech, in behaviour, or 
in opinion ? He who has fo learnt philoibphy will 
XMie day have jo blufli at his miftake. No, my friend, 
^c have better views than thefe j we have to correft 
cur paflions, to ftrengthen our minds, to afcertain onr 
powers, to enlarge and improve our faculties; in 
fliort, we have to acquire that fingular kind of domi- 
nion over ourfelves by which we fliall be enabled at 
toncc to underftand and perform our duty. 

This is the philofophy I recommend to your atten- 
ipon ; k is the philofophy of truth and nature s it is 
mot to be gathered from books alone ; it affefts the 
principles of men's motives ; it regulates their aSioni; 
-u is that internal and fecret power which fets the man 
who cultivates it above profperity on the one hand, 
and adverfity on the other. 

He who, in tlie purfuit of any fcicnce that depends 

en the fuperior powers of the mind, has negle^- 

cd to cultivate this philofophy, will never reach to 

profundity j he will never become a mafter. This I 

4 have 
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ha^c little h€fitation to fay, may be received as a ge- 
neral doftrinc, with regard to all thofe fcicnccs that 
engage^ as I have juft before obftrved, the fuperior 
powers of the mind, and particularly may it be ap- 
plied to the law. 

You will remember, in the firfl place, that I flat^d 
to you, as a point in the definition of this philofophy, 
that it would at once enable us to underftand and to 
perform our duty ; it is therefore the philofftphy of 
life. Now have I not repeatedly (hewn yovt that there 
is a very intimate connedion between the Englilh laws 
and the ^concerns of life ; and that, confequently, ic 
becomes the province of the lawyer to'conlider and 
feparate and define the rooft intricate of thefe concerns f 
and that, in the performance of fuch a talk as this^ 
he muft necefiarily have a continual intercourfe with 
the pafllons and the prejudices that affeft, in a thou- 
fan4 (hapes^ the human charafhr ? 

If this be true, (and I apprehend you will think 
there is little reafon to doubt it,) you will perccivh 
that there is a connexion already begun between tbemi 
jfbr how can he poflibly trace, with any degree of art 
or certainty, the intricacy of another's mind, who yet 
remains ignorant of his own ? 

But there is another ground wherein this conheC'^ 
tion arifcs : the ultimate fuccefs of the advocate dcK 
pends upon the depth and cfeameis of his penetration. 
It has been already fhewn^ 4hat this quality^ a$ to its 
firft formation^ depends upon natur^ alone; and M), 
that its. degrees in excellence att determined by cir- 
cum((ances within our own power. ^ Whac arc thefe 

T , ?ifcum- 
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circumftahccS ? Arc they not, as I ha^c obfcrvcd in 
t former letter, ftudy and obfcrvation? Of what? 
Not of the law, for that is not a. fubjeft neceffarily 
implicated j but of man in his various charadlers and 
fituations. And what will enable u$ to purfue this 
ftud/afid'dbfervation with efFcd ? I anfwer, Philo- 
fophyi the philofophy which has juft been exhibited 
to you. You fee, then, the ftatc of this particular 
conn^flion between philofophy and law* A m^n can 
oever be ^ lawyer without penetration i but penctratioa 
will never be attained without the aid of philofophy. 
Again, there is another foundation for this connec- 
tion between philofophy and law. It is not fyffident to 
tftabltlh the chara£):er of a lawyer that he is acquainted 
with the technicalities only of the fcience, he rauft 
comprehend the diftinftion between its technicalities 
and its moral prineiples. This you will find, upon re^ 
coUeftion, has been remarked in the courfe of a former 
icttcr ; and it is, in truth, a/very important dodtrinej 
be muft be acquainted with the .nature and fpirit of 
the laws as a fyftem, connected with other fciences 
. Bod other fyQems. Now a certain (late of mind is ne- 
cefTary thusto ext;end the notions and reBne the under* 
(landing of the ftudent. But' whence is he to gain 
this enlarged propcnfity i How is he to cultivate and 
ftrcngthen it? In the haunts of plcafure? Anaidft 
the eccentricides of diffipation ? No! Is it to be 
acquired amid the tumultuous fcenes of a bufy life ? 
Even thefe are not fufficient for the purpofe ; nay, the 
<on^rfadon c£ wife men and the ftudy of. books, 
however v^uable and neceflary to its promotion, will 

not 
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not be found equal to the produftion of it. It is phi- 
lofophy, >and philofophy alone, that can aroufe the 
mind, if I may fo fpeak, to this noble condition. It 
is internal communion, the philofophy of the heart 
only, that can elevate the powers of the mind to the 
diftinftion above mentioned. Why is it, in faft, that 
we fee fo few of the profeffors of our law able or will- 
ing to make fuch a diftindlion, but becaufe they have 
never confidcrcd the philofophy I am recomrticnding 
to you ? In other words, becaufe they have never 
ftudied themfclves ; for it is a moft remarkable and 
peculiar quality of philofophy, that it not only fur« 
nilhes the mind with power, but creates in it an inclina^ 
tion to mark all the divifions that feparate the me-^ 
chanical from the intelledlual parrs of fcierice. 

There is another view in which this connexion 
may be moft plainly perceived. You have already 
feen> that it is a great ornament to a barrifter to 
poflefs that compound of eafe and dignity in his 
pleadings, and, indeed, in tranfa^ing all the buQ« 
ncfs of his proftffion, which, we term manner j and I 
remarked, that this was to arife from the bounty of 
nature, and from a nice obfervation of fuperior cha- 
rafters. Now, by nature I mean not only what I have 
clfewbcre called the hand of Deity, but the philofo- 
j^hy of nature alfos and it muft be evident that a 
great deal muft depend upon this s for even the ob^* 
fervation of other chara^ers, with any degree! of ac- 
curacy and effc&y muft be preceded by fome obferva- 
tion upon our own. This granted, the corollary Will btf> 
that manner cannot be acquired or improved without 

T 2 'the 
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the aid of philofophy ; but it muft be acquired and* 
improved if exellency at the bar be the objcdk of the 
advocate. Can I more clearly ftate to you this parti- 
cular relation between the two fciences ? 

Thefe views might be multiplied almoft without end; 
but we will add only one or two further obfervations 
upon this head. You will remember that, in a ktcei 
fome time back, ve obfcrved the neceflity of the ftu* 
dent's freeing his mind from all trifling cares the better 
to concentrate his powers in this one grand (ludy of 
the law. Now if all I then advanced be true, it fol- 
lows, that a diftraded mind, no matter by what caufcs, 
will ever be a great enemy to his progrels to- 
wards excellences of courfe, that it ought to be his 
firft endeavour to quiet it. Let us fee, then, what 
are the belt means to accomplifli this important 
end. 

. Men who know the world, and who have tatted the 
fweets of philofophy, will readily perceive that the 
cares which vex an(J agitate the human breaft are not 
to be drowned in wine or driven away by diflipation ; 
and that, even if this were to be the cafe, it could be 
to only at the expence of all that is noble and digni^ 
ged in our nature. They will fee, on the other hand, 
that where thefe cares are TufFered to prevail over 
every other confideration, the mind utterly finks down 
in defpair« Since thefe means fail we mutt look to 
ibme other; .and it muft be more than a common ob- 
ttinacy pr blindnefs that will not or. cannot perceive, 
that phibfophy is the only power by which this work 
can be accomplifhed. This alone it is that can enable 
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the mind fo truly to cftimatc the nature of things 
that nothing left than fomc extraordinary Occident of 
life can have fufficient power to difable it from purfu- 
ing, with a regular and fyftemadc attention, the bufi- 
ncfs and ftudies nece0ary to the completion of the 
legal charadcr. . 

Once more j you cannot but recoUeft that, in the 
earlier parts of our correfpondence, I infifted much 
upon the importance of the cultivation of a Ipirit of 
labour! and you.affcnted very freely to all that was ad- 
vanced upon that topic. Now the qucftion is, by 
what means is this neceffary propenfity to be arouied 
and cultivated in the human breaft ? Are not^ thofe 
means involved in the philofophy of which we arc 
Ipeaking ? Is it not adequate to the proper eftimation 
of the internal capacities of the agent and of the na- 
ture of the talk he^s to perform ? (the two parts of 
knowledge moft efiential to the formation and guicl* 
ance of this fpirit.) Is it not, indeed, their parent ? 
It plainly appears, then, that before a man can excel 
in the legal fcience, he mud labour ; and that he can- 
not acquire adequate courage unlefs by the influences 
of philofophy. 

I have given you but an imperfcft view of tl\k ad- 
mirable connexion between philofophy and law in 
fome of its more intimate relations -, but, imperfedt as 
it is, does not its nature charm you ? Does it not lead 
up to a moft noble and delegable fource of fcience ? 
Does it not dcmonftrate to you moft clearly, that you 
are about to enter into a profeflion, the true fpirit of 
which is not fufficicndy difcerned ? I proteft, for 

T ) m/felf. 
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myftlf, that when I contemplate; the fcience of law in 
thefc philofophical relations to life, and to the human 
charaiSler, (and thefc are its true relations,) I ^m en* 
amoured of the ftudy of it i it appears to me to be 
filled with a rich variety that at once aroufcs the ftu- 
dent to emulation and prefents to him his reward* 

But let us now confide r the utility of philofpphy to 
the fludent in regard to certain qualities that do not 
appear to be fo clofcly conneded with his fuccefsi but 
which, neverthclcfe, contribute very greatly to the 
pleafure of his progrcfs. 

Philofophy, it muft be remarked, is not only cffen- 
tial to the internal government pf the mind, in the 
fubjcdls of high concern that have been mentioned ,• 
but it is of great ufe to promote qualities of an ami- 
able and ufeful nature, and to reprefs others that are 
of a contrary tendency j and certain it is, that, in this 
fefpcft, it dcferves fome confideration. Many a man 
of great profqndity ha^s not only been on uneafy terms 
with himfclf, but has loft much of his influence with 
the world from the want of a philofophical govern^ 
ment over his paflions. This is no plealant refledlion, 
and it will be worth our while to do what we can to- 
wards the removal of its caufe. 

With this aim I propofe to feleft as topics of the 
tw6 or three fubfequcnt letters, integrity, urbanity, and 
modefty. We will then, in another letter, briefly con- 
fider fome of thofc qualities to which philofophy is an 
'enemy, and with that letter clofc this diflcrtation upon, 
the connexion between philofophy and Iaw« 
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You feem at firft fight to doubt whether the rcU- 
tion between integrity and the legal ftudics be fo inti- 
mate as to .demand a formal difcuffion : perhaps you 
will by, and by be of . a different opinion ; in tbe 
mean time, did the thing require the fandion.of an 
example, there would be little difficulty in producing 
more than one from the writings of the moft fjenowned 
among the ancients j and it.js good to have fuch 
authority. But, I apprehend that, had no do<Skrinc 
of this nature ever been a4vaiKed before, -fuch omif- 
fion would have been no Ibund reafon for declining the 
difcuflion of it now. In all fubjeds relating to map, in 
his various capacities, we arq, free to make every 
inquiry that is confiftent with good fcnfe and the 
reverence we owe to the Creator. 

Setdng all this afide, however, I proceed to fhew 
you t{)e importance of integrity to the lawyer. But 
firft of the meaning of the term. 

The integrity whereof .we are now fpeaking is not 
confined to that common principle of honefty, by the ' 
influence of which men are prevented from defraud- 
ing each other in the general intercourfe of life ; we 
will extend our obfcrvacions to that inward fcnfe of 
honour which fets a man above thofe profeflional mifr ; 
reprefentations, and which leads him to fcorn thofe 
advantages that are the choiccft food of the crafty 

T 4 fpirit i 
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ipiric; to that fccrct love of jufticc, which will never 
permit the advocate to forget that the caufe of his 
client is his own; and which will forbid him to engage 
in a bufinefs pf notorious wrong. 

At the fame time it will not be amifs to remark, 
that, a$ far as integrity of condud is the fign pf a general 
good charafter, every man who propofcs for himfclf 
the profeflion of the law, will, in common with other 
men, find his advantage in the cultivation of it. For 
it is a queftion which any perfbn will naturally and 
may reafonably alk, *' With what face can the advo- 
*' cate arife in a court of judicature, that awful tcm- 
** pie of juftice, to call for the vengeance of the laws 
** upon men, who, perhaps, through ignorance or mif- 
** fortune, have offended them, when he himfelf is 
*^ engaged in a daily violation of thele laws ?" I fay 
violation, for he muft know little of the fpirit of laws 
who thinks they cannot be violated by crimes, or, to 
fpeak in gentler terms, by pSences (hort of robbery 
or murder. 

And here I willingly take the opportunity, which 
fo naturally offers itfelf, of congratulating my country 
upon the general morality of its legal profelTors. It 
may be reckoned as one of its brighteft honours that 
there is not only a great accumulation of learning and 
••talent at this moment in its courts of jufHce, but alib 
that they arc crowded by men, who, whatever may be 
their opinions in other rcfpefts, poffefs the foundcft 
principles of moral trutl^ May it long remain thus 
nobly diftinguiiObed ! 

Having 
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Having thus defiermined the idea of integrity'y we 
will no longer delay the confideration of its impoit'- 
ance to the lawyer. 

He who is influenced by the fpirit of integrity, will 
never himfclR mifreprcfent or be knowingly the caufc 
of others mifreprefenting the truth in a court of juf- 
tice : no profpeft of advantage to himfelf or his client 
will tempt him to the commiflion of fo grofs an error. 
I will mention two modes (by way of caution) in 
which it may be committed; firft, by giving a falfe 
colour to fa<5ls, in hU own ftatement of them to the 
jury : Secondly, by turning the anfwcrs of wimcflcs 
to purpofes eccentric from their original defign. Both 
chefe are very bold attacks upon the underftanding 
and common Yenfe of men. The latter is a flagrant 
pervcrCion of all natural juftice : nor are they often 
likely to fucceed^ if that were to be adduced as an ar- 
gument againll. them i for there is a natural difcrimi- 
nation between truth and falfehood, even in the mod: 
uninformed minds j and were that not th? cafe, 
he who depended for (he fuccefs of fuch arts upon 
the ignorance of thofc whom he might term illite- 
rate jurymen, would be deceived, fince the luminou|i^ 
vigilance of the judge would prcfcntly dctefl: and ex- 
pofe him. But why do I urge this idea ? At fuch a 
fuccef^ the man of integrity would (hudder i could 
we for a moment endure the paradox, that he were 
capable of attempting it. Tranfgreflions of this na- 
ture may be ufually viewed as more venial than I can 
pofllbly think them to be ; and upon this ground they 
arc miftakcn)y confidercd as proofs of a quick and 

cunning 
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cunning wit. They may be proofs of this ; and it may 
be granted, that fuch a kind of wit is in fomc fort 
nec^ffary for the bar. But the queftion is, whether 
thtCc arc ri6t very innproper exertions of it ? The 
nature of a thing may be learned from its conft- 
quenccs. Now what are the neceffary confcquenccs 
of thefe fiirewd perverfions of the truth ? They muft 
citherTucceed or they muft fail : take it cither way. 
Do they fuccced ? It has juft now been feen that 
every honeft man would blufh at the fucccfs. Do 
they Tail ? What tenfold confufion and difgrace muft 
follow ! How then, when fuch is the natural confe- 
quencc of any art, can that art be juftified ? Can that 
be fair or honourable which hath no capacity, whether 
attended by fuccefs or failure, to produce aught but 
ihame ? 

Integrity, then, is averfe from a conduft like this ; 
it teaches its pupil to confidcr, that in a court of juf- 
tice the grand aim is truth j and that a fubverfion of 
truth cannot be atchievcd but at the expence of ho- 
nour ; an expcncc which no man of a right mind will 
'willingly incur. It is in vain we would contend, that 
'the nature of the bufincfs demands this fort of cun- 
ning i and that, therefore, no man can fucceed without 
it. If this were true, integrity would have fo much 
further to go back, in order to deter a man from enter- 
ing into a profcfTion, the principles of which were fo 
contrary to every diftate of truth and honoun 

Biit I contend there is a diftinftion to be made here 
between the cunning which, for any finifter or mo- 
inentary piirpofe, would wreft tjie honeft meaning, or 

pervert 
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pervert the fimplc faft, and the vigilance that will 
deteA impodtion or falfehood, and drag it from its 
hiding place. Their appearances, I confcfs, arc 
(iniilar ; but the ends they are calculated to anfwcr are 
widely different. They are both framed for attack i 
they are both vivacious; but to what oppofite pur« 
pofes are they employed? The former attacks the 
fearful and the ignorant; it feeks, by intimidation or 
by art, to draw a confeflion fuit^d to fome particular 
view. The latter has no particular view but truth i 
it feeks not therefore to extort a teftimony that is ad« 
verfe to it: the objefts of its power are the bold 
and the intereftcd witnc(s; over thefc its keeneft exer* 
tions are both uleful and honourable: 

Whenever the neceffity for making fuch diftindians 
as thefe occurs, confqlt this principle of integrity ; it 
will^ in a moment>'^dire£t you to what is manly and 
right. It has a quick difcernmentj and a natural 
antipathy againft whatever is unmanly and wrong; 
and a confiftcncy in fuch a condu^ft will/ in the end, 
not only produce fuccefs ; it will do more : it will 
render you deferving of it. 

In the courfe of your pradbice yoii' may meet with 
fome occafions in which, by taking advantage of the 
negligence or ignorance of your opponent in fome par- 
ticular form, you might recommend yburfelf to a (harp 
or fclfifh client. Here integrity will be very ufeful : it 
will not let you make of fuch accidents any undue or 
diflioneft advantage ; it will not fuffcr you to be fo far 
fmitten with the charafter of a keen man, thaf you 
will obtain it at any rate. I have fpokcn of an undue 

advan* 



advantage, becaufe I would ufe a qualified term ; for 
I am not feeking to lay down quaint and lingular rules 
that cannot be obferved : it therefore fcems to follow, 
that an advantage may fometimes be taken of an 
adverftry's inadvertency. If we were fpeaking ab- 
ftraftedly, we might fay, perhaps, that it (hould not; 
but upon the plan whereon we mu(^ proceed, I own 
that, under ceruin circumftances, I think it may- 
For inftance, the error is in a point of prafticc which, 
for its publicity, every one, who attended to his bufi- 
ne&, muft be acquainted with. I^ere then is dif* 
played an unpardonable indolence or ignorance which 
may prejudice many, and ought not therefore to be 
overlooked -, much lefs ought it to be fuffcred to gain 
an advantage againft you. Again, the &ult may re- 
late to a novel part of praftice^ but of which you ftiU 
know that the party neglecting has been fufficiently 
apprifed. Here, I apprehend, the &me reafons that 
governed you in a former cafe will equally operate* 
or, perhaps, it may be the overfight of a man com- 
monly and notorioufly negligent. Here, I think, 
your duty to your client will not permit you to waive 
an advantage: or it may happen, that, in following 
the didatcs of a liberal inclination, your client may 
fuffcr or run the rifle of fufiering material harm in 
his caiife. In this cafe, integrity furely may be per- 
mitted to follow the princij^^^le of every other human 
quality, by reverting to the grand command of Na- 
ture, Save thyfclf : the contrary to this will be a 
^Qui|otifm of- virtue that may do very well upon 
paper, but will not be endured in the wor'd. 

Remember, 
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Remember, however, that forbearance is the part 
of power. If by your own ignortincc or negligence 
you cannot take advantage of your adverfary's nc- 
gleft, this is no forbearance. You ought to be able 
to let him know that you are aware of your fupe- 
riority -, and in this inftancc the diiftates of generofity, 
which in common life permit not the mention of a 
kindncfs, have no claim to obedience: you will be 
juftified in letting it before him. 

The inftances I have dated jufl: now are put merely 
hr the fake of example j in your future conduA you 
rauft be guided, with regard to the numerous cafes 
that will occur, by your own difcretion. But upon 
all fuch occafions you will do well to cherifli a fpiric 
of integrity, and to rcfolvc that nothing unworthy of 
your charaftcr (hall appear. What, alas ! will a little 
temporary profit avail in the eftimation of the man 
v^^ho has be^n tempted, by the hope of it, to do that 
upon vrhich he can rcflcft with no honed pride? I 
fay temporary profit j for I will again remark, that, 
even in point of profit, riiis (harp, this catching 
fpirit does not always, in the end, bear away the 
palm. Like the bubbling of a difturbed rivulet it 
may excite a momentary attention, while the noble, 
filent fwell of the river paflcs unnoticed ; but like 
the riyulct its fliallowncfs will prefently bcdifcovtrcdj 
we (hall turn from it with contempt, contept only with 
that perennial ftream of talent and integrity that is 
rolling on with a mnjefttc and unruffled cour(e to- 
wards the ocean of immortality. 

Integrity, wherever it prevails, will corrcfl^ thp. 
fpirit offubtility and fine(rc t^at has been too oftpn 

alledged^ 
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allcdgcd to difgrace the Engliih bar. Every honeft 
advocate will be anxious to give as little room as pof- 
fible to fuch an accufation. He will recoiled that 
thofe intricacies, which unavoidably obfcurc the legal 
fcience, have had their fource in no honourable pro- 
peniities of the human mind, and that he will there- 
fore be doing a great wrong in adding to them. In 
the days of e^rly fimpliciry, the laws participated in 
that honourable charafccr; and they who have adorned 
thelaw,andthelitcrature of this country, have lamented 
that the falfe taftc and learning of the Norman fehools 
have been unhappily inftrumcntal in corrupting the 
purity of our own fyftcm. This learning had its 
origin in the cunning and diflioncft policy which 
marked the condudt and opinions of dark and fubde 
ages ; and though its pernicious efFcfts^upon the juri- 
dical polity of this country cannot now be cooipletely 
remedied, it will be the bufincfs of integrity to leffcn 
their influence, and to oppofe their progrefs. 

There is no pride fo unworthy of an enlightened 
mind as that which delights itfelf with the needkfs 
intricacies of any fcience, much lels is it excufable in 
triumphing over the obfcurity that enlhrouds the law; 
a fcience that ought to be moil clear, and that will 
ceafe to be fo only in proportion as the fentiments 
and manners of men degenerate from the ftandard of 
purity. The motives that induce this kind of pride 
are fclfifli and unjuft, as he muft be felfifti and unjuft 
who labours to lock up his knowledge rather than to 
diffufe and explain it. 

Be it your refolution, as much as in you lietb, to 
prefervc that ^ honourable perfpicuity in which in- 
tegrity 
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tcgrity deJights; be not afraid, left by thefe means 
your profeffion, (hould become vulgar and debafed. 
The moment we appear folicitous to conceal, we 
aroufc curiofity j and as fijmiilar principles will attraft 
each other; fo, when we want to plant our dignity 
upon art, the common mind feels itfcl( immediately 
exalted to a rivalfliip, and it enters into the conteft 
with all the ^ confidence of an equal adverfary. For 
cunning is the wifdom of the vulgar, its very effence 
is a compofition of concealment and difguife. 

The advocate, who is influenced by integrity, will 
never forget that the caufe of his client is his own: 
this is a happy confequencc of that animating prln- 
cif^e. What a glow, what a fervour does it impart 
to every look and every aftion; and is it not as much 
to his intcreft as his honour ? Men are charmed when 
they find their bufinefs thus warmly undertaken^ 
When they perceive that every thing they themfelves 
could think is faid for thenf, ;hey are led infenfibly 
into the idea that the barrifter perceives and is af- 
fc<3:cd by the jufticc of their caufc. If this be a dclu- 
fion, it is a delufion that is moft readily fupported by 
their fclf- complacency ; and the name of that lawyer is 
prefently fprcad in the world, who appears to argue 
rather from the aSeftion he has towards the caufc of 
his client than from his love of the golden fee. 

,But, in truth, this is a real and an honourable prin- 
ciple. It incites a feeling of iincerity towards the 
intcreft of the client s and it will not, therefore, fuffer 
any fupinencfs or negledt in his concerns. It will not 
attempt to avail itfclf of .the excufe that the bufinefs 

was 
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^as of little importance : that is ever of importance 
upon which the peace of a man depends; and who. is 
to be the judge of that ? Men are feldom inclined ta 
enter, as litigants, into a court of juftice who do not 
conceive thcmfclvcs to be injured; and when once 
they have thus determined, and the advocate hath ac- 
cepted their caufe from their hands, he pledges him-^ 
fclf, in every fcnfe of the word, to aft for them as 
they tbcmfelvcs would a»fl. He, therefore, who un- 
dertakes a caufe which he is not refolved to fupport 
to the utmoll of his power, is doing a thing that in- 
tegrity will not allow. 

In the energy that is thus produced there is a inoft 
wonderful power; it is feen in every department 
wherein it is exercifed, from the inlignificance of 
private converfation up to the mod important public 
difcuffion. The moment we behold a man energetic, 
we are induced to think that he believes himfelf in 
the right, and that he is intercfted ir^ what he fays: 
this is frequently a itioft happy confcqucnce in forenfic 
proceedings. About that wherein we ourfelves ap- 
pear to take but a fmall concern, we (hall not often 
fucceed in our attempts to interefti others : this is 
evident in matters in which the interqfts of men are 
no ways concerned. The moft elevated fentiments 
of our immortal Bard would fail to awaken the ienfa^ 
tions of an auditory, if repeated by a languid and un^ 
feeling adlor. But how does a fecret fympathy thrill 
through the heart, when perhaps even lels dignified 
ideas are prefented to it by the lively voice and man- 
pef of an aft or who p^bflfciTcs genius and feeling? 
6 Whence 
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VSHicncc ii this wonderful influence? The man is, 
for the moment, what he appears to bej arid the 
glowing images he raifes dart with an undiminifhed 
ftrength from his bofSm to our own. 

The advocate in applying this idea will remember, 
that the judges wh6m he addrefles cannot individually, 
as men, feel much concern how the cafe which he de- 
fends will terminatei^ nor is it in nature to be expefted 
they (hould. They are bound to adminifter jufticc 
according to ftated and public laws that cannot, with 
their utmoft wifdom, fee through all the fhades of 
human controverfies j they behold not the trembling 
client who is waitijig the determination of his fate* 
But could that client come forward (from which he is 
rcftrained by no law upon earth) with knowledge and 
undcrftanding to plead his own caufe, with what 
powers of oratory would he awaken the dormant at* 
tcntion ! with what a force of pafHbn would he aroufe 
the feelings of hijs auditory ! Suffer integrity to teach 
you the ufeful leffon of combining his charafter with 
your own : then will the chaftened eloquence of the 
advocate, animated by the fervour of the client, call 
forth every fentimcnt of juftice, and awaken every 
faculty of the attention. 

Integrity will forbid the advocate to engage in a 
bufincis of notorious wrong. Upon this propofitioa 
a very nice and curious do^rine arifes* Could the 
term wrong be accurately defined, tl^ere would, per* 
haps, be little difficulty in drawing a conclufion ; bue 
fucb a definition is ao eafy matter where our intereft 
(^ iaclinations intcr^re. The time^ however, will not 

y be 
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hp mifpent in aiceitaining to wha£ extcfit«che do&ttm 
IS true. 

. Firft, that is a notorious wrong when ont man 
ftcksy by a wrefting of the law to his own purpofe, 
tp defpoil another of his rightful property^ or to 
obftru£t his 6btaining the pofleffion of it -, and he who 
affifts in the execution of any fuch plan, no matter 
ijnder what pretence, incurs an equal, or, at. Icaft, 
fooie ihare of guilt with the original propounder* 
This being the truth, the queftion next arifes what 
ought to be confidered as defpoiling, and what afSft- 
img ? With rcfpcft to the firft, certain it is that the 
judgment and integrity of the man mull unite with 
tiie circumftances of the cafe to prodoce a decifion, 
fincc, perhaps, it rs impoffiblc to- point out circum- 
ftances^ not which may happen, for that might be 
donCy but which may be reprefcnted by the artful 
tongue of intereft. But this rule may be laid down at 
worthy of- particular obfcrvance > namely, that where 
it becomes ncccffary to pervert not the fpirit only, 
but the words of a written law, in order to fupport a 
caiife, no advocate of integrity will accept a brief. 
'. As to the fecond part of this queftion, what may be 
called affifting. I obfervc, that whoever is the vo*- 
luntary inftrumcnt, by fpeaking or writing, of turning 
a law, calculated to produce prbttdion and benefit, to 
oppreflron and robbery, muft clearly be an acceflary: 
nor will the plea of profcffional neceffity avail him, fincc 
that necefiity cannot exift in an honourable profefiion^ 
Secondly, that k 2l notorious wrong whereby a law, 
clear and exprefs in its correction of a public griev- 
ance. 



ante/is fedight to be weakened or evaded. If su| 
6ffence againfl: fucb a law be plain (so the confcienci^ 
ind underftanding of the ad70cate> can he, confiften^y 
with the dictates of integrity, rife up in court to defend 
the culprit ? There are few cafes free from doubti 
and I am ready to allow, that many caufes are df,^ 
fended in a public court of jyfticc, and nccei&rily {0^, 
by the barrifter, (as, for inftancc, when he is afligned 
the counfel for a party by the court,) which would* be 
given up in the clofet by the man. Of this the world 
muft have been long ago well convinced s and it has 
agreed to juftify it, and it may be juftified upon theft 
grounds, independently of the authority of the court, 
and the nature of the barrifter's public engagements 1 
that there is a right fomewhere, and that there is aljfb a 
poflible probability of its being on our own fide. Bu| 
in the cafe I have propofcd there can be no right exift- 
ing, and integrity muft therefore be violated by an 
attempt at defence* 

It will be no reafoning to urge, that if I do not 
undertake this bufinefs, another will; for thus are the 
boldeft tranfgrcflions, not only againft ponfcience, but 
againft the laws themfclves, cxcufed. It will be more 
rational to call to mind, that not only your owq honour^ 
not only the feelings and property of. others, but the 
laws and the community, may be affefted^ 

I do not mean to lay down nice rules of a novel or 
abftrad morality. Were I inclined to do this, my 
obfervations might be carried to a great extent; but 
you fee they have been confined within very narrow 
compafs, and to great plainncis. Whatever has rcf 
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gard to the Ipirit of the laws, I have entirely ztid pur-' 
pofely omitted, becaule that can only be afcertained 
and fettled in thofe atiguft tribunals that are appointed 
by the law. ' My intention is to imprefs upon your 
mind a fenfe of the integrity and honour that are not 
of neceffity obfcured in vifionary ipeculation, but that 
kave all the ufeful and important capacities of prac- 
tice. 

Neither have I that ill opinion of the world, or per- 
haps I might more truly fpcak, of the infufficiency. of 
our laws, as to imagine men will be tempted by 
the hope of fuccefs to nefarious attacks, either upon 
individuals or upon fociety j but it is certainly doing 
no ill thing to guard againft that which may happen^ 
Nothing can be carried into our courts of jufticc but 
through the medium of counfel, and until we can be 
aflured none but fair objedts of litigation will be 
attempted to be argued there, he who is about; to 
prepare himfelf for the long robe will be coming Ihon 
of his duty, vf he does not his utmoft to be ready for 
every event that may attend it. 

It is eafy to ridicule any dodrine, however its purity 
or clearnefs may be able to defend it from manly op- 
pofition; and more particularly are thefe pradical 
rules, that may be thought to afieft our intcreft, fubjcft 
to this fort of treatment* That which we love not 
to do, we are very apt to reprcfcnt as impoifiblc to be 
done i I do not fufped you of fuch condudt. I would 
Only obfcrve that it becomes us ever to weigh well the 
nature and dcfign of a precept before we affed to 
deipife it as a vain one^ 

What 
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What I have recommended to you not only arifcs 
out of the principles of a pra6lical juftice, but has a 
tendency to promote the intcrcftand reputation of the 
advocate. Perhaps from an erroneous opinion m the 
world, this may be true rather of him who has yet to 
gain, than of him who has eftablilhcd a name ; but, 
of courfc, I cannot be confidered as addreffing the 
latter of thefc charafters. Policy, as well as integrity, 
demands of the young man, that he do not, for the 
fake of a fee, or for the hope of bufincfs, engage 
himfelf as the. defender of a notorious wrong : what 
he gains by the acquifition of the moment will be 
vaftly overbalanced by the future lofs of the good 
opinion of thofe by whom alone he can hope to rife. 
Much cannot be gained, but much may, eventually, be 
loft. I mention this becaufe men are frequently in- 
duced to virtue at firft by mptives that do not alto- 
gether arife from her own intriniic excellence. 

I will now fhew, in a few worda, that integrity is the 
genuine offspring of philofophy. 

Philofophyis the parent of integrity; nor can we 
view the relation in any more diftant light, if we will 
take the trouble to examine with care the circum- 
ftances and nature peculiar to each. The philofophy 
I would have you ftudy has been already charadterized 
as the philofophy of the heart. And whence is this 
pure principle pf integrity ? Does it not come alfo 
froiQ the heart ? Is it not engendered there by phi*- 
lofophical refearch and inveftigation ^ Do external 
circumftances produce it ? Is it the neccflary effcdt 
pf riches, of learning, of commerce with the world ? 

V3 Thefc 
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TheTc may fe( it ofF td advantage^ they rtiay make it 
mort exteniively ufeftil $ but we have had abtmcknc 
prdof that they arc not able to produce it. Here 
4igain appears^ in a ftrong and beautiful point of view, 
.the connection ibetween philolbpby and law. No man 
cag be a good lawyer without integrity^ but integrity 
js j)roduced by philofophy. 
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Urban xt*Y next cofnes under our obfervation as a 
^^iShg and. amiable quality in. the charaAer of an 
^voctce, arid asx in a degree, related to philofophy. 
Perhi^ jbmetfaing of chfls nitore; may exift whien die 
influences trfpfaikrfbp&y are not, in any other r^ped, 
^iery eafily to' be discerned ; but we may, at the fame 
time, juftly obfervc, that its duties have feldoml^een 
/o accurately undcrftood, or fo haj^ily pra&ifed, where 
♦they have been the rcfult of mere notions of form or 
-good brce^ng. 

Such notions may be neceffary as mediums whereby 
II ftnCt of iirfoanky may be cfi^nvey^d to ethers who 
^ are chiefly intereftcd in our cultivation of it ; . butthcy 
are not, of thcmfelvcs, able \o give that flow and na- 
iurnl air of politcneft, which, while it is fccretly ftudi- 
iocrs to avoid offending the rules of decorum, endures 
ipot ithat it Should be fe^n that they are its only 
^^ieftrain^ : (here muft be a nobler inftrudlor, and thh. 

inuft 
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•tnoft be ^he ^enifly . corrc^ing hatid ' of philofo- 

They who 'have written trpon the decorations of life 
harvc agreed to mark tirbarriftj^ as the chief afraongft 
them 5 and one writer in particulars bf high tepute in 
our language, who appears pei^fctaiy to have tihderftood 
the ruJes bf politenefs, though he did not upon all oc- 
cafions pradtife them, rcprefcilts good breedmg, or 
good manners, as a lyftcm calciflated to difFofc pleafurc 
and fclf-complaccncy amongft the various ranks^of fo- 
ciety. This plainly indicates his opinion, that it muft 
flow from the heart; no qualities of the 'head, how- 
ever great or valuable, being adequate of themfelvds 
to that beneficial purpoft, Urbanity appears to bfc 
compofed of the beft qualities of both, aided hy a 
facile alffiduity of addrefs;. and they who moft excel 
in it are, Undoubtedly, the beft: calculated to diffufe 
pleafurc and felicity around them. 

But this is not aH i in feelings of this nature there is 
tvet a tendency to reciprocity: and although the 
favours that are granted, in w^hat is called the more 
iblid commerce of men, are fometimes heglefted to 
be returned, becaufe that return may affeft, in an 
unpleafant manner, our intereft; ingratitude in the 
• tranfadiohs of politenefs is not often found : what" we 
give to the world in that way is generally returned ten- 
fold, A man of genuine politenefs has feldom many 
enemies ; not only becaufe he is a charafter calculated 
to obtain favour, but alfo becaufe men pleafe them- 
selves while they manifeft their kindnefs towards him. 
Thils may the •good-'^U of the world be obtained 

U4 and 
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and doubly fccurcd by the propeafities of othcrs> and 
by our own. 

Such being the charaftcr and confequences of ur- 
banity, it will, furcly, not be unncccdary to confider 
how far it is worthy the attention of him, who is going 
to ad {o conlpicuous a part in life as that in which the 
Engliih bar places a man, whether as a fcholar, a law- 
yer, or a man of the world. 

The barrifter, more than any other man, has an en- 
larged commerce with the world ; almoft all defcrip- 
tions of fociety engage with him, and he with them ; 
nor is this intcrcourfe always a private one ; it is, in- 
deed, for the moft part, public, and in the view of the 
moft dignified and experienced order of men. Ur- 
banity, therefore, in conduding fuch an intercourfc, is 
not only more requifite in him than in many other cha* 
raders, but he will incur proportionably more lafting 
and delerved cenfure than others, if he be deficient in 
iti for are not his opportunities more than propdrdofl« 
ably in<:reafed of communicating, by a conciliating 
addrefs, plcafqre and confidence to his fellow men ? 

That which hath in itfclf the capacity of contrary 
exertions produces them generally in extremes. This 
obfervation may be illuftratcd by the charader before 
us. As th? advocate has it in his power to diffufe a 
great proportion of pleafure, fo can he give pain in ^ 
equal degree : by the indelicacy of his manners he 
may put an affront upondignity, which it cannot b^t 
feel, though it may not rcfcnt : he may inflid a wound 
upon confcious truth, which may torture, though it 
cannot utterly difablc it. In him, therefore, ci^ry 

derelidioa 
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derdlftion of urbanity, every ncgleft of its laws, is 
peculiarly ungracious, becaufe it is peculiarly incutn^- 
bent upon him to obferve them. 

As a man of the world, the favour of the world is 
of importance to him j and he cannot acquire it by a 
furer method than that with which urbanity willfurni(h 
him. This it is that will open every ear and foften 
every heart towards him : this it is that will promote 
his intereft with others, and render him happy with 
himfelf. Ought he not, then, to confider it as a folid 
acquifirion ? Ought he to negleft any means that 
jnay promote the attainment or the cultivation of it? 

It3 good efFcdls are confpicuoiis in every move- 
ment, in every word, in every ^ftion ; it pof- 
fefies an engaging condcfcenHon (hat adds; frefh luf- 
tTC to the dignity pf our manners; it fofcens the 
fone of the voice^ and relaxes the awful countenance 
pf wiidom : in addrcfling the judge or the jury, it 
will give at once an elegant and refpe&ful ^ir to. 
every fentiment; in arguing with a learned friend^ 
it will produce a tone of yielding diiSidence, without 
impairing the iirmnefs or blunting flie point of our 
conclufioHt^jn examining a w^tnefs^ it ^11 guard qs 
agaipft infulting the humble or deriding the modeft ; 
it will clothe the countenance with $1 pleafing lerioqf- 
nefs when undefigning ignorance pply prefents itfelf; 
to the crafty and audacious it wil} exhibit an afpeft 
advcfle find terrific in the higli^eft degree* Thus will 
urbanity raife up a charaAer that will prove obnoxious 
to thofe only to whom virtue, truth, and elegance are 
obnoxiousr 

But 
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But although urbanity is, in truth, Co great a re- 
tjommendation of the legal charafter, and although 
one could not be eafily led to fuppofe it would be 
negleftcd, yet, certain it is that many falfe notions may 
tc broached, which, if they do not totally dcftroy, do 
at leaft impede the cultivation. of it. Such is the pride 
of birth, of wealth, of talents, of fituation ; but that 
fuch pride, even in common life, whether its princi- 
ple or its confequences are confidcred, is inconfiftcnt 
with every diftate of gcnerofity and juftice, hath ever 
had the affcnt of men of good fenfe and underftand- 
ing ; much more will it be condemned as incompa- 
tible with every definition of gentlemanlike behaviour, 
when it influences the conduft of a barrifter. 

Let any man in that refpeftabk lituarion, who is 
about to addrcfs himftlf either to a court or to a wit- 
nefe, reflcft for a moment upon the relation that fub- 
fifts 'between himfclf-and them ; to the one he is cori- 
felTedlyinfoior in all that fitiJation or talent can confer j 
nor can his wcahh or liis birth, be they what they may, 
render him' any way equal to the dignified elevation of 
thofc whono lie addreffes. Clearly, then, upon fuch 
occafions, his afpeft ought not to be that of a vulgar 
carcleirnefs or a defying audacity ; in all its various 
aftions it ever »ought to prcferve a decency of refervc, 
appropriate to the refpedfulnels of his fentiments. 
An tinchaftifcd manner or tone of voice is very litdc 
becoming the charafter of an advocate, or fuit^ble to 
the folemnity of a court of juftice. . 

The .cafe is different, it may be, in refpeft to a wit- 
nefs. The great majority of thofe who bear their 

teftimony 
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tcftimony in our ordinary tribunals, arc of an inferior 
clafs of men ; and, confequently, in all thofe particu- 
lars to which I have juft now alluded, very much be- 
neath the advocate who examines them. This dif- 
tance is alfo greatly increafcd by the difference of their 
charafters in the court ; the one is the examiner ; an 
office which, as I have heretofore obfcrved, creates 
with its own idea a concomitant idea of authority : tht 
Other is the examined j which neceflarrly produces a 
contrafted idea. Now in the intercourfc that fubfifts 
between thefe two charafters, what ought to be the 
chief pirrpofe of the advocate ? Doubtlcfs, you will 
reply, the extraftion of the truth. And how is this 
grand end to be obtained ? By taking an undue ad- 
^^antagc of his fupcriority ? By invidious and imper- 
tinent qu^ftions ? By imperious and infulting lan- 
guage ? By provoking the paflions that arc natural 
to a man with a degrading rudenefs (degrading, in- 
deed, only to him who dcfccnds to it)? Are the ends 
of truth to be anfwered by means like thefe ? It is 
by thefe very means that the truth is frequently over- 
borne, and that the adminiftration of ]uftice is fome- 
times calumniated among men. WhA we confider 
what an advocate ought to be, as a general charadter, 
»nd when in particular we refleft that he ought to 
a01ft andfopport the honeft and the timid witncfs, how 
odious muft appear that unneceflary art, that brow- 
^beating infdlence, which arc calculated only for tht 
unjuft purpofcs of deceiving or terrifying him. But 
jfo leave this — 'How tinphilofophical, howJittle con- 
forming with the charafter of a man of refinement and 

the 
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the world, is that undiftinguifhing feverity that involves 
in itsexercifes alike the innocent and the guilty ! that, 
with the fame unrelenting frown, the lame haughty 
fpirit, attacks the daring and abaihes the modeft! 
3urc I am tjiat, were thefe things made the fubjcft of 
reSeftion, men would not be fo apt to confider the 
fcrvice they are about to render their country by wii;- 
nefling the truth as an almoll certain expofure to af- 
front. But I will no longer dwell upon this unpleaf- 
ing topic : fuffice it to obferve, that what has been 
faid muft poflcf3 ^ double recommendation to yoqr 
attention when you perceive that it is honoured with 
the appjoving fentiments of thofe who take the lead 
in our courts of judicature. There is another order 
of ipen with whom the advocate is moft intimately 
conncftcd, ^nd who have a very forcible claim upon 
him for the ex^rcife pf politenefsj th^ attornie^. 
Many of thefe perfops fill up the moil refpe^ble 
fatuations in fociety, and they ought to be the laft per- 
fons in the world that ^lould have reafon to complain 
of the barrifter's want of urbanity. Here alfo a very 
fair motive comes in aid pf the fuperior pnes j I mean 
the ipotive o^intereft j; not that I have fo ill an opinion 
of you, as to fuppofe th^t the other motives, which in- 
duce the fenfiblc well-bred man to urbapity, will want 
this fupport with you i but I mention it bccaufc, if it 
be properly applied, it is frequently of no little ufe in 
the regulation of our conduft in life. Do youfeek fpr 
examples in the politenefs of which I am ipe^king? 
Look, then, as in the prior inftance, to thoie who^ 
talents and practice t^ave given them authority ai^^ a 

name& 



name ; and I may fafcly fay, if you will guide your- 
fclf by fuch examples, the refpeftable attorney will 
have no reafon to complain that young men at the bar 
feem, with refpeft to them, to forget that, whether in 
open court, at confilltadons, and in various other op- 
portunities of communication, there are certain rules 
of civility eftablilhed between man and man* 

But does all thi^ tend to take away the diftindtion of 
ranks ? More truly may it be faid> that it tends to 
eftablifh them. What diftinguifhes, in common ob- 
fcrvation, the gentleman from the clown ? Is it not 
fiiavity and affability of manners ? Does not he, 
then, who, pretending to the charafter of a gentleman^ 
is (till rude and undiftinguifhing in his addrefs, level 
himfelf with the loweft of thofe whom he afFefts to 
defpife i And can a condud like that be called a fup- 
port of the diftindbion at which he aims ? But would 
it not be an unfufferable arrogance in you, who arc 
about to enter into the bufinefs of the courts, to fpeak of 
or to treait with contempt a body of men greatly re- 
fpeAable in thcmfelvcs, and many of whom muft, in 
their particular relation to you, be the du<ft or channel 
through which muft flow the riches and fame to 
which you are afpiring ? Such a condud will not fail, 
in every view that can be taken of it, to be extremely 
difgufting. It may, however, be confeiTcd that though 
ading in the charadcr of an advifcr, I would, by no 
means^ forget to mention a matter like this ; I do not 
mention it in fear; the politencfs peculiar to the edu- 
cation and manners of the prefcnt day leave me 
every pl^aling ^onfidcn(;e on the fubjed. 

Nor 
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Nor am I afraid you will confound mjr ideas upoft 
this head, fo as to fuppofe than I can poffihly mean to 
urge a ferailiarity with every inferior charafter who 
choofes to decorate himfelf with' the name of an attor* 
ney; indeed, a caution againft this as an exception 
from the general rule, is rather implied in my former 
admonition; no condudi: can be more remote than 
this from the behaviour that fprings from a decent 
confcioufnefs of fuperiority. And if ever a barriftcr 
ffaould be found, who, under the falfe hope of acquiring 
or increafing his praftice, would become the cafy 
companion of a low and unprincipled defcription of 
men, fuch a fpeftaclc would be matter of the moft 
extreme regret to every man who is intereftcd for die 
honour and profperity of the bar: both go to the 
fertheft points of error s and to every ingenuous mind 
it is fufficicnt to point them out, that they may both 
be equally avoided. 

'There is an excellent mean to be obferved, which a 
combination of reflcftion and natural fentiments q( 
dignity will never fail to produce. While the fubjcft, 
however, is under our review, it may not be amifs to 
obfcrve, that^ as far as his profefllonal condu6t in die 
courts is concerned, the advocate is bound, by the pe* 
culiar relation he bears to them, to have a very ftrift 
guard upon it: he is under the proteftion of the 
court ; he is become, by cuftom at leaft, a very eflcn- 
ti^l member of it ; but ftill he is wholly dependent 
upon it J he owes to it, therefore, gratitude and reve- 
rence, and an attention to the fupport of its dignity 
among men. Now to be vulgar and boifterous in 

fpecch 
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fyttch or in manners in the prcfcncc of the court, h 
groisly to affront it, andj of courfe, totaUy inconfiftenc 
Widi either of thofe afiedtions ; and becaufe the noble, 
charafbers who prcfidc^ there are too tender of your re- 
putation to mark with fcverity every offence of this 
nature, will not the general body of the people, think 
you; be apt to miftake this lenity towards you for an 
approbation of your improper condudb i And may 
not the authority of the court, in time, be thus ren- 
dered an objcdl either of their dread or their mockery ? 
Such imprefflons as thefe upon the public mind are 
not to be thoughtlcfsly encouraged j they are to be 
dreaded and ought to be prevented ; be it your anxiety 
in your own fphere to prevent them as much as ppf- 
fible by culdvating[a politencfs of manners, that is ever 
the fureft enfign of your own diflike of rudenefs, and 
the beft defence you can yourfelf have againft the fe- 
miliarities and impertinence of others. 

Thus have I candidly laid before you my ideas of 
this particular branch of our important fubjcd : be- 
llow fome cbnfidcration upon it; it is one of thofe 
things that will, as I have before obferved, produce 
every beneficial confcquence, whether our feelings or 
our interefts are confidered, in the ufual habits and in**^ 
tercourfe of man with man i but how particularly im- 
portant and ufeful it will be in the exercife of that 
individual charader of which we are treating, will 
appear not only from what hath already been offered 
to your attention, but will ftrike you ftUl more forcibly 
when your own refleftions have been maturely exer- 
cifcd in the difquifition. Need I fay more to convince 

9 you 
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you that you ought at leafl: to weigh well the idea that 
has been prefented to you ? It may appear ludicrous 
to dais urbanity among the ferious ftudies of the law-^- 
yer i but if it be a trifling thing, it may be recoUc6l:ed> 
that> upon things thus lightly efteemed> the mod im* 
portant occurrences of life have depended^ important 
both in their own intrinfic nature, and in the confe- 
quences they have, produced. 
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W E come now to the laft quality I propofed, as 
compofing the ornamental as well as ufeful parts of 
this great philofophical pile, namely, Modcfty, that 
bafhful yet refiftlefs power, under whofe heavenly 
aufpices the public orator captivates and enchains the 
afFe6tions of men. 

In various paflages of my former letters. I have 
taken whatever opportunities prefented themfelves of 
fpeaking in praife of modcfty ; in particular I recol- 
• left to have Ihewn you the vaft difference that fubfifts 
between modefty and fear. You have always aflented 
to ray ideas upon this fubjeft, and L therefore, with the 
leis hefitation, lead you, for a moment, to a more ac- 
curate view of its nature, and of the benefits that muft 
refult to you frem the cultivation of it. 

Not doubting but you carry in your mind a clear 
remembrance of what has been already written, I pro- 
ceed 



ceed t& ob&rve^ in the way of dedbfBmit ikM itfo^ 
defty is pteafing to men^ arid to date &me reHfts^vbf 
it 18 fa ; that it is particula^iy neoeflary to aU tbo& whft 
ftand up in public as fpeakers -, aiid tbat it is die pccut^ 
liar and the chief ornament of a 1^1 advocate. . 

That modefty is i^aQng to mea^ is a tindi which 
none^ no» not the moft impudent, afieft to de^iy i 9» 
influence, in procuring fpr us the efteem and re$>ed 
of the world, is repeatedly confisflEed by thofe wbft 
have, neverthelefs, regulated their coDduA a94 theic 
manners very little by 'its diflates. All who hftvc tb« 
care and education of the youi^r part of the COm-^ 
munity entruftcd to them, make i^ their firft eades^r 
vour to inculcate the principles of modefty ioio tfa« 
minds of their pupils : but this talk has not tecn cpa^ 
fined tx) parents and guardiaas; our |4nIclQptiers an^ 
poets have viewed it in a light ilifiicieotly (XMfiderablc 
to think it worthy of being ^aced Amongft.ttKir moft 
important lefibns ; they have recommended it a» t)if 
moft valuable adornment of every rank of lift s cVea 
by the boifterous fcience of arms it has been coQ(td(F(4 
as a moft valuable quality s nor is its beauty by any 
means a recent difcovery : it was kaown to and admired 
by die antients i they indeed furniftied the moft noble 
examples of its power $ it beamed forth in tlKir pid)lii^ 
and in their private condufk ; it illuminated their moft 
tranfcendcnt writings ; it formed their moft excellent 
and their univerlal lefibn ; the negkft or the want of it 
was the certain fubje£t of reproach and contempt amiong 
them. If we go back to the times of a more remoae 
antiquity, or if we confult the records of other nadons, 

X their 
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thetr eoMemporari68> ftill we find tUkquafity^of mo^ 
defty to have predomihated inallthc fupcrior charae- 
tcrs that, by their wifdorfi, their learaijEig,''or itcit 
vak>tir> h^v^^adorned the various ages in which they 
Kvcd. ■■ •*••.'-.> 

Since this is the czfcy it will be very natunal to inr 
quiFc, how it has. happened to be fa ; and the rather, 
Tapprehend, as diis modeily is riot a quality that, by 
its apparent adivity, is likely to catch the notice or 
obtain the applaufe of the world. It may be remark* 
cd, then, that it is peculiarly ralculated to charm and 
to intercft the' afFedions of mankind ; for it poffcffes, 
if I may .fo ipeak, a yielding holdncfs, that at once 
'fcreales delight and furprife in the human brcaft ; while 
it appears'togivc way, it maintains its ground with a 
Secret fortitude i and this is one reafon why, though 
-partaking of. feeroihglyoppofite qualities, it operates 
fo powerfully in 'the world. It is the nature of maa 
to bc'pleafed and fatisfied with an air of referved con- 
defccnfibn, and to have a diftafte againft forwardnels 
ind pertinacity, while it will eafily fuhmit to that for- 
titude that fupports, with an internal and even- tran- 
^illity, the opinions or principles it has efpoufcd. 

^ Modefty has been pleafing to the world, and will 
.fvcr remain the objedl of its Relight, l^ecaufc it is the 
offspring of philofophy. . There is fomething naturally 
juft in our uncorrupted fcntimepts that will not permit 
*our primary ideas of truth tq be abfolutdy Ipftj though 
they may, for a time, be fufpended or weakened by the 
habitSL of an immoral praftice i he, therefore, who 
prppofcs truth tQ mankind, cither by the example gf 

his 
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bis ownjifr, or by precepts drawn from the virtues or 
wifdom of others, with modefty, will be fufe to attratSt 
attention and to gain eftccm, even though prejudice, or 
vanity, or intereft, or any other of thofe falfe motives 
which rule but too powerfully over the anions of men, 
ihould prevent a candid confeffion of his power j for> 
being fortified by the immutable principles of truth, 
Modefty will pufli home her purpofe with a refolution 

'neceflarily confequent upon thofe principles, although 
that refolution will be foftcned by a meeknefs peculiar 
to her own nature. 

Modefty maintains her ancient influence over mciv 
by her fweet and alluring afped. It is true we admire 
fortitude, courage, and all the heroic virtues, but wc 
admire not force and violence -, we venerate the awful 
countenance of wildom, but wc endure not the lower- 
ing brow of auftcrity, . Whence is this? Is it not 
bccaufe,.we have an averfion from conftraint ? But 

^is not conftraint foraetimes neceflary? Certainly it 
is J but to be wholefome, it muft be that conftraint to 
which we fubmit frpm a conviftion of its reafonaWe- 
ncf$ in matters of opinion: for inflance, men have a 
natural jealoufy of independence ; they hate that man 
who, from a pertinacity in his own fyftems, ridicules 
their prejudices, and argues with rudenefs and fero- 

. city : by a contrary but natural influence, they arc led 
to love and to liften to that man who, while he defends 
his own tenets with every force of argument, and prc- 
fcnts them to their confideration with all the accuracy 
of reafoning, ftill appears to treat thofe of his adver- 
fary with amodeft and refpeftful tendcrncfsj if, there- 

X 2 fore. 
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ktt, imtbetfiate eonvi^ion doesnbc foDdw, the gdod* 
ttrHI of Ms audicoi's it neverthekfs gained; and thk is nb 
immaterial point for him whofe bolinels it is to addrefs 
ihd to inBuchcc the pafGons and the judgment t>( ihen, 

This lift of ircafims ^hy modefty is fo generafiy 
plcafing might caGly be Itngthcnedj but it wifl be 
fuflScrcnt for me to have cftablifhcd this truth by the ar- 
guments that hai^c already been brotight forward, fincc 
the example of great characters and the influence of 
the world are no inferior incitements j and you may 
ftrengthen yourfelf, in the hours of filent interrogation^ 
ivith thofe various and combined views of the fubjeilt 
of which it is fo peculiarly capable. 

Although what I have juft now iaid of the .influence 
*f modcfty may be confined to that intcrcourfe which 
p^fons have with each other in the converfations of 
private life» it will alio hold good in regard to thofe 
who have, upon whatever occafion and in whatever 
Hchatader, to addrefs large and elevated bodies of men; 
fince it feldom happens, I believe, in any thing Kke 
ffte, numerous, and rational af&mblies, that the fpcsdcer 
a^ many of his hearers exactly correfpond in their 
ideas and conclufions*. 

It is by no means a neceflAry con(equence, becaufe 

it falls to a man's lot to addrefs a number of perfons, 

that he is therefore the wifeft man of that number. 

The gift of eloquence iS a very noble gift, and wherc- 

cver it is allied to a found judgment, it will at one rime 

' or anotfier elevate the man who poficflfes it above his 

ebntemporwes ; but it will only elevate him zs it is 

' manifefted, and as it makes an impreflion upon men's 

t3 minds; 
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lunds; and nothing ib eftdbialiy convinces nien of 
di0 good underftanding of a puUic fpeaker as the ap- 
peansnce of.modeliyi by this ho acknowledges the 
inferiority of his own Angle opinion to the aggrega^ 
wifdom of the body he is addoeffing; yjet becau& ^ 
^gi^g&te wifdom of erery fociety of men 19 a comr 
poficion of fcparate efforts of individual wndcrft^nd- 
ingB, he does not refinqwfh his own opinion^ b^t qon- 
dtiueato enforce it> undl, by fome ktcmn aft of the 
auditory, the public ofnnbn is clcariy demonftrated^ 
i In the proper yicw of this relation, thci^fore, the 
public fpeaker, though apparently the ^eateft, i|s, ^a 
aality,:thc loa^ft chafa&er in the affemWy. How 
-then docs nvHkfty become him ! How odious Js ^a 
bold, clamarous,; hcadftrong pertinac«ty ! The oi]a- 
tot has t9ken liponhim » argue, to inform, to refine j 
be. has ventured to advance and to fupport opinio!)?; 
i>ut i,n what fituation ? iNlot in that where man ftands 
oppofed to imanj yet wfi^ein, as we have fcen, mp- 
djsfty is ever admiced. No ; he combats numbers ; 
nuoibcps, too, perhf ps fuperior to himfelf in all the 
pafitive good qualities of the mind.* Shall he then 
pficfiiBie to hs>ld this great fupcriority at defiance ? J^ 
muft do /o at the peril of univer{al contf;mpt« 
• Nor win die matter he gready altered if we fuppofc 
£ur a unoment that he is not pnly the greateft orMor, 
lMit(the wiCcft man in the a0embly> (and can rfaore th^n 
Xbi» be flowed i) ilimie is but one -, 4nd one may fail 
where oiany cannot ; . for though that one have a)I 
tMt^ wifdom, yet it would be fuppofing too much, 
dtfaat, of a number of perfons pron^fcuqufly aiTqmbled, 

X 3 all^ 
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all, or even* a majomy^ areiie'iroidiof common icn&'t 
here, therefore^ in forming* a decifion, the common 
undcrftanding of many is oppof^dtb the fuperior dif- 
cernmcnt of one. It may alfi) be xcnicmbercd, that, 
of many of thofc circumftahces which relate to life 
and to the management of its cbnccrnsi every necct 
fary judgment can be truly formed by the force of 
thofe combinations alone that t3je: generaUiyof men 
are adequate to make : fuperiorppivera aiay embellifli 
the difcufllon, or theymafbciieedfulto thefettlerhent 
of matters df an intricato nature j but the trUtB is, 
that neither is this embellilbment afifoIut)el)Mjcccflkrjr, 
nor do affairs of fo nice and intricate la riatvrc'ifrc- 
tjuendy occur. Thus it appears, that, vicwing'thc 
relation which the public fpeakcr bears to his auditors 
in a light the moft favourable to the formcr,^hc isfffll 
tfar the inferior upon compar ifon j and therefore md- 
dcfty becomes at once- feis imereft and a hecciTary part 
of his character : and it appears but a fair pri^e that 
Jie ftiould pay for thcexquifite fatisfadlion and triumph 
that attend the man who hastbe power and the oppor- 
turtity of excrcifing thofe taknts whereb'jo^n extenfive 
•and glorious dominion is obtainiecl ' over 4he 'lobhfeft 
powers of the mind. .r:^ .- . .?t • .. *i 

■-■ I omit to urge, that the grounds upon which^many 
.human opinions and arguments are frequently ibimded 
are uncertain and obfcure; this, is a truth within f the 
daily experience of every man i it may, however, be 
obierved, that it is a truth as important as4t is noto- 
rious ; it is a truth that ought ever to be recollefteds 
.it will, indeed, only be forgotten in proportion as we 

arc 
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4fe ii^nk in ignorance. ' . Wc fccdhati tbc Tfifcftnicn do 
not kdvai^ce their obl^rvatfom^ dtbtheSr ^rgUfMnts in 9 
tone * of confidence or . w^i: sniunbkrfhingijbciIdQersi 
C3tperi^Hcc and- knQv^l<*dgeHavc.fiatigbiriihcimjditt,:lj5^^ 
other ttien^ thejt may err j ftill 'oeiniddter/otlibfiir fUr 
perfority, they take upon them to^jcifeiiteiili^iaQft^ll^ 
mankind, but their leflbns.aro dclivcr^lto.Jife^'.-ph^iftT 
cncd ftyle'df'modcfty.) thiyfrcihtfinlicMibatilhfj^thjifli^ 
fclves have' fomething. yet tadcaenj ;;r.iiL;r.v ^!, : .;:^ 

• ft iK>W*;remains x6:&t:whcdt^r, gmtt^^ ^^|^{.hayf 
altcady Abferved ta^cictiiicitaifidpfty is.jjpif;p|B^uli^rfjf 
neceflary!:e6 tfaofe 1^0 aiiL:dcftil|ed^&^:f|99l^^p^^a4T 
vDcatfciairaiBrmfli court ftfjiidipaij^^ ..» % .,.^ 

' d!^^^ >b^en! bbfciyed with refped Ao(j]»Hl)^ic cankers 
gehtffWlly/I chtft, by^tbbmcmforoc.xrf' ^bfiryeteip^ Uj 
theftniiitfcbryi they are^iuponthic c^»fp«ifbftng^?tly 
ii^ftnrtdir Icodt f and that, ovia^thpughithe.aQC9q[>f9oa 
afieH f«f|tfeif>8, impo(ri|)k;:drcunj(fa»iMp^rc^.gran^d^ 
of his being the greateft roan in .ifth„?n^ iAqjCO#d[ur 
fioq twisy that an immgdeft :bpl4ft*^.> v^^y ilV beofmc 
tft€oehsra&crin which he appoiwda j;NQW|if, und|y;^a 
dfdMfafll)nct' ib. favourable«torhllfi(tr^hi^^ the,, cafe, 
iMTSmtsk ttmtt ftronglyf^iil i'ti appear {abe-Xo where 
th^'CDmvary is the'faOs^'Kvhere t^e fpe^^cer, howeyjcr 
hoiSHimbie or however -Jedoi^d ^s an ^individual/ Jias 
'ftill^ (a contend :with;» 11^ r^^Cul.:fup^ri()rity .of r^nk 
and learning, .v . -jio .: ,i..v..[ 1 . •: % 

Tikw i& theifuu«i(wi of tb^ ^dyppjuc*/ /Whcn^h^ 
riifcs up, who arc his^ydHors ? ' Whoarp.|h5y; tlytt be- 
hold, him i He ; Js ift: ttefcidtal pref^nea of his f(\vc- 
rcign, reprcfented.bya.'iype, awful, perhaps, as, the 
... X 4 ficied 
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ikcred div^aaaAi be ia befote i^en ekvatedfar above 
the ccnunon tanks of ibciiQFi ^rkcd by every dif- 
tulftibii-clut the world hte agreed «o vene-rate ; aad 
dieeply verfedmdnt kantng by ;a profundity in which 
he himiUf wilt b^jiidg^ His <:ompanions» t^tM of 
whom upoii'diis ocoTum tnxf be bi3 adverfaries^ eru- 
dite fts Uiafelf in Tdencej and more deeply ikiUed> 
perhapti in die dodbrines fae will have «o a&il or 
deiendj watching bis argtiGDcnjcsr^ controvetting his 
fbtei^itts; f&Hym di^Antc his j^rincipka tod to dfcny 
hiltObdUlKShs. ^ Wh^ mimiof ftnfibiitty, what being 
Dif ahjr .tinNfcirftaildiiig> coukL^ enducii to behiold in a 
snanj thus critii9dly fitwted^ a boU dietettmned {root i 
What ear d<)tildfbffer founds of an dnabaflied cotifi- 
dbhce ? Breiif Amg lieie unioes to te^h }Am the 
kflon of ni6d|fty j a tioftiofdignityi of kiKmn6r^ 
t^nt ptefthfs itJEblf i and it tnvA, argue ^totid wamof 
every dlfcrirriinii^ilg power tooppofeifiicja ^Sbvtt 3»ith 
a fearieis pertinacity. 

Itefides, diis would not only be an offence to pro"- 
pmxy, smd to the common fenie of maokitid; it Woidd 
be to ofibnce againft yourielf in cvt€f dnng dutf re^ 
laces to your ekiRcal diaraAct-. Wiiat itpQuMbtaott 
dd you fuppofe rtien will thank ]rou have ^efBOiniAed 
whh the ^ix men of your own and ibrttier a^ges? 
Will they ttdt bugh wben you pretend to value your* 
felf upon your knowledge of the law and of lawyers, 
t)f the {)bile9bphen5, the poets^ and the hiftoriaiB of 
^is and other countries and periods of the world? 
TbUj who af^ear ib littie acquainted with thofe bieau^ 
tidil ^ftinaions of character which have mariced 

their 
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their elevated fentiments and have itnmonaiized their 
names. 

WhQ.wiU believe that you know any thing o£ Ba^ 
con, of J^cwton, of Locke, of Jones, or of Man»%ld, 
{I ii|?ed not nu;ntion other names,) while you feeip 
thus deftitute of that ingenuous, that claflTical niod|C%i 
which ipread a pleating glory round thqfe nc^le chuac* 
Ijers ? It is irnpoffible I The man who never fpeaks 
before the tribunals of juftice but in the tones 'of con- 
fij^e^ce and audacity,, may excise a temporary amaze* 
mcnt ; he flity delude for the moment ; but when die 
reafon of men return, he will be taught to feel (if, \t^ 
deed> any ko(k of feeling remain) that there is a 
^odfid diftmpe between himfelf and that charaSw 
which is formed to expand die dcience and to e}eva«^ 
the proft;0ic^ of the Jbtw« 

Concemptate) I once more beCbech you^the modeb 
lluit are before you ; they wtU Mach yoii the neccflary 
diftinflions between modefty and fear, between ford- 
u^ md impudence ; di^. wiU.iliewyau that it i^/iot 
by percinadty and violence thjtt. the opinioa« of ma^ 
are to be tno^iiied, or t^at trui;h is to be defended^ 
liiey will eftabliih in your i;mnd this grand fuadaoiei^t^ 
ftyiociplet that men are feldom tqoved to attention^ 
much kfs to convidion,, by thofe who arrogantly ufurp 
v> thecnfelves eycry power of the judgment and of 

The profelfion b which you are about to engage^ 

happily fumiihes you with numberlefs opportunities of 

^cultivating the favour of your auditory -, and that aur 

iBtory» a« you havefeeni is compofec^ of chara£becs 

whoic 
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whofc approbation is adequate to the gratifying of tlitf 
mod towering ambirion ; and by no means is this 
fevour fo furcly gained as by the exercife of modefty 
in the various departments of public buHnefs. Per-* 
Ibfts in every rank love to be confidefed as poficHiryg 
fome (hare of authority and difcrimlnation. How 
much more pov^erful iiiuft this difpofition be in thofc 
wh6 have not only thcif- own perlbnal charafter, but a 
high official authority to fupport ! In argument, whe- 
ther addreflfed to the judge upon' the bench or to the 
jury, or in the examination of witneflcs, I recommend 
it to yoii to bear continually in *ydf*r reColleAion that 
you are in the preJTence of thof^ to -whoilvAll refpcA is 
due, who arc able to diftiriguiiki wkh'4i- piercing eye, 
what is neceflfary to the^coittplejeldn oP-^^ir charafter, 
and againft whom effrontery ^tftbft be ^n^infifrior of- 
fence; while they conteffiplatfe- the ittbdfefty* of Jthc 
iiigenubus adVocate 'Witfr 'fenfations^^df^benigiiity and 
I^fiii^. '• ' -» • '^ \'b'.oir? o -owr-j !o; V. .. . 
*• WKcrr once the Idv^* of itiodfcfly ha^j^aftafefiflk^its 
Jpropcr^iiifluence over you, k will ^ppeaf(f6 yoiiri^dlc 
aftiori i it will aniinate whil^ it cfeaftens ievfery'flio^gRts 
it will clotheevefy expreffibit with'in JneffSbffe fwfceN 
neftr: nor^is it-devbid^of dTignity; riay^ fhore'truly-TSf 
fpeak, it is the very fouFoF drgmtyi for- it communi- 
cates to dignity all thafimpbrtant power by whieh it 
is enabled to charm in the very moment that itiniflres 
awe, by which, while ?c' commands our admiration, it 
creates love J ina^wiord, that wonderful com biriition 
of majefty and fwectncfs, which has'been fo^ofteri*^- 
. tolled and fo fcldom'feeni is%rmcd by the iifflS- 

cncc 
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cncc of modcfty over the loftier propcnfitics of the 
mind. 

And now, can it he conceived that modefty will rc- 
ftrain our exertions, and rob us of aur powers ? Dif- 
card that idea, if you have imbibed it ; it is mod fali^ 
and deliifive. " Modcfty, wh^ch is truly and fyftcmati- 
cally fuch,"^ Ipting^s from a* power and habit of cori^ 
'tt«ip^ring 'and UndCfftanding the peculiar relation in 
whichyas 'a publirfpeiker, you. may ftand' to ^ ccrtaili 
portion of the comrjiumty 5 attci «hfe ^6^tt is €ng«t|L 
dcred ^nd fupported'by philofopliy.' And is philofcii- 
phy, ^vgthcrt .combined- with the 'Qobler adivitlcS df 
life, calculated to-dcpr^fs-menl to a bafc and narfoji- 
fphere ? And canmodefty, which is tlius nearly related 
to it, be conduqivig to' fo' Unworthy ah end ? 1 3 

Itk unnecciTary - C€t enUttierate the-gQod tfftih 
which the cultivatiop: of modefty will infaltfbly pto- 
duct upon yoab general bchavigur,. not only' beoauifc 
they are of themfelves very obvious, but alfo i^ecaii^ 
thtyhsLVt alre^^becnfulHcicntly treated of by other 
writers,- Iothcwifoi'e;diftiai6>this/kttai #epc^ting to 
you .ny .wifli tliat .you ^iddidedicate fomcL porfiah 
of iyxMar-: titrio to .ithe.' confiddration of this .plcafing 
aiHl importani fubjciS:;.^ ; i ( > ) 

: ':! c:i .... •> .'. '. 
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JL HITS have we traced^ as briefly as the nature of' 
the fubjedt would permit, the connedion that fubfifts 
between philofophy and the leg^ fctences and have 
perceived^ by the examples of integrity, vrbaniiy> and 
ijqtodefty, that the influence of phUotbphy upon the 
i2:udent will, enable him to acquire not only the folid, 
hut the plealii^g ^nd ornamental quaUficatioos^ that 
it vin not only lead him in time to rank Niritt iages> 
but that it will alfo flxcw with flowers the J^ 
through which it points out the way to wifdorp. I 
will detain you a moment longer^ while I remaik iQ>on 
a very few of thofe pafllons and propenfitks which are 
inimical to the progreg of the ftudent» and which 
philofophy is able to fubdue. 

Firft> InGcmperancc. Intempenmce is un£nqid]{)r 
to the minds and the bodies of all men in commoa > 
but opporti^ities of engaging in it occur, perb^> 
inore Frequendy to the ii^abitants of our ians of 
court than to any other profeflSpnal body of me8< 
There fcems, indeed, to cxift no other barriers againft 
its deftruftive inroads than thofe which philofophy 
prefents. I (peak not here merely of the pleafurcs of 
the table ; I mean to add to them thofe of the town in 
^general: mufic, cards, the theatres, all combine from 
one fubtle and dreadful vortex, in which the time and 
the powers of the ftudcnt are filcntly but inevitably 

loft- 



l5ft. How terrible is dits idea ! How is he to avoid 
the deftru6tion that awaits him? Let him apply to 
Philofophy ; ihe will teach him his duty, and lead him 
up to the fulfilment of it ; tinder her mild and grate- 
fial leflbns he will gradually perceive that higher and 
nobler avocations mail prepare, him for future great* 
htCs ; it will be no longer by conftraint that he refr^ns 
from thofe indulgences which before he courted ; he 
will fly from them ; they -will be indulgences no 
longer: then will truth and reafon, her genuine off- 
fpring> refume their empire in his bread. Then will 
he be induced te thofe manly ftudies and contempla* 
tions whereby alone the mind is elevated to fuperior 
defigns : the law^ which he had been accuftomed to 
confider as a fterile labour, as a talk unworthy of every 
man of genitis and Ipirit, will now appear to be fertile 
of enlarged and fcientific truths; his Acuities have 
now burft the chains by which they have been bound i 
and, enlivened by the beam of philofophy, they arifc 
to light and freedom; they will penetrate into the 
true fpirit of thofe laws with the letter of which he 
has heretofore been dilgufted : under the aufpices of 
Philofophy he becomes his own guardian ; and he 
compels his mind to liften to her inftrudions, till, at 
length, they are imbibed with cheerfulnefs* In (hort, 
he has learnt how to recreate his powers by a proper 
application of thofe relaxations, which, by being mif- 
ufcd for Other purpofes, degenerated into the poifon 
that deftroyed them. Thus is Philofophy the foe of 
Intempepincei and dius does flie overcome that mon<- 

ftcr. 
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ftcTf who firft allures her viftiriis with a fcmjblancc 
of picafurc, and then moft cruelly dcftroys them. • 

Secondly, Vanity. This is a propenftty of the 
mind which betrays thofe who are under its infiue.ncc 
into the moft filly, not to fay the maft degrading 
aftions ; philofophy is certainly the bcft, if it. be no^ 
the only cure for it. Take a view for a moment of 
.the difference between their principles ; vanity ariie^ 
from a blind^ unqualified partiality in a man towards 
hinofclf ; it is therefore a tonceit that all bis /thoughts, 
and that every thing he does, partake of fome pecu- 
liar (bpcriority over the thoughts and adions of other 
men : Philofophy, on the contrary, leads a man to 
enlarged views of truth j fhe produces a difpofiiion tQ 
compare himfelf and his acquifitigna with the elevated 
otyefts which (he difplays. What wijl the natural rc^. 
fttlt oC this comparifon he ? Surely a fenfe of his.o^a 
deficiency. Vanity whifpers in the ear of her votary, 
that he has already learnt all that is worth learning s 
philofophy (hews him «he c:;amples of others, who 
have far outftript him in the carcct. of excellence : 
under the influence of the former he becomes coa^ 
ceitcd and arrogant j by the leffons of the latter, diffi- 
dent and humble ; in fliorti the principksiof good and 
evil arc not more averfe from each other than are thofe 
of philofophy and vanity. Can they coalcfcc then ? 
Never; one of them mull, ii) the contcntion> fufadqe 
the other j and Philofophy has this peculiar advantage 
over her opponent, that, whenever Ibc. triumphs, (he 
not only expels vanity, but h*:^ld§ her ima^c up to ri- 
dicule and contempt. 

If 
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If this reprcfejitation :of vanity be a fair one, an(| 

if what was obfervcd in the laft letter upon modcfty 

be true, the advocate cannot have a greater enemy to 

his reputation than vanity. If the fituation of the 

barriftcr peculiarly demand from jaim a modeft an4 

iJignified rcferve in his deportment, Vanity muft neccf- 

fariiy be iqimical to his fuccefs, for fhe will be conti-^ 

nuajly enficing him inco frivolity and afFedarion. If 

integrity and iirbanity be very material requjfitcs to 

.the excellence of the advocate, furcly vanity (hpuld 

be avoided or oppofed as advcrfe againft both j^ for 

though I do not mean to fay that the vain maq cannot 

be an honeft man, I conceive we are juftified in judg-r 

ing that he who is very fubjeft to vanity will be fome-. 

times inclined to facrifice that nice fenfe of honour 

>Yhich has been mentioned, to his oftehration. Of his 

planners we may fpeak in terms lefs refcrved j it may 

be taken as a maxim, that thp man of vanity can never 

J)t the well-bred man^ 

If we confult the common experience of life, wc 
Ihall find that men conceive not only the deepeft dif- 
guft, but contempt alfo, of the charadter of "die vain 
man J find if this be the cafe in the trifling, compara- 
tively trifling, concerns of the day, bow much more 
forcibly muft it be fo, uporj thofe occafions when we 
are waiting for the difplays of a profound judgment : 
thcfe feqfations of difguft and contempt are capable of 
working a great mifchief againfl: their objeft i and they 
are peculiarly dangerous to thofe who depend for their 
profperity upon the confidence that others may be 
induced to repofc in them s they naturally deftroy all 

inclination 
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facfination to confidence. This ts cxaftly the fitu- 
atiott of the advocate ; he will do nothing if he pof« 
kfk not the confidence of men ; difguft and con<^ 
ttmpt, k has been feen, deftroy this confidence, and 
Tamty may produce difguft and contempt. 

Subdue, then; the early foggcffiohs of vanity. But 
by what means ? Aflc Philofophy -, (he will tell you 
that you muft be vigilant in your oppofition ; for that 
Vanity is not only a powerful and a fubrie but an aftivc 
enemy, and chat, when ftie has once completed her 
iconqueft over you, fhc difplays, in a thouiand modes, 
her triumphs to the world ; ihc makes every part of 
you fubfcrvient to her purpofc i (he tortures your 
frame i«ito unmeaning attitudes ; flic teaches your eye, 
by turns, the ftarc of impudence and the gaze of ina- 
nity ; fhe influences your voice to numberlcfe ridi- 
culous and unnatural variations : by her artifices your 
mind is perverted and your judgment weakened ; they 
become fubjeft to falfe and narrow conceits, that 
would contrad all that is noble in fcience, all that is 
elevated in nature, to their own dcbafed fphere. Thus 
will Philofophy detc^ and expofc to you the real cha- 
rade r of Vanity ; thus will (he enable you to defeat 
the projeds of that enchantrefs. 

Thirdly, Peevifhncfs. If you are unhappily ad- 
difted to this difpofition> you will find a great fupporf 
againft it in philofophy ; and this fupport you will alfo 
perceive to be very ncceffary j for there are not, per- 
haps, many fccnes in which the temper is more fc- 
verely tried than a court of juftice ; and it may be 
be added, that no where is an ill temper lb mortifying 

or 



or SfgniCcfvH; mortifying, becaufe it is liable to be 
lidk^ed wilJi all the keennefsof wit; and difgraceful^ 
becaufe it feiiens ^e cbarafker of the advocate in the 
tftibftvcry rank of men. Nor will you be inclined 
to treat this hint as ulelefs, when you refleft that a man 
of » pcrverfe and peevifh fpirit is f very moment ex-* 
pofed to pain ; t^ it will flow upon him from a thoii-^ 
fand different and une^pe6led (burcer; the keen ar^u* 
flicnt df a learned friend, the art or the ignorance of 
a wicne&j the unavoidable diverlion of dieattendooof 
the ^0ourt at times from his obfervatjons, or that oppo-* 
fition to bis opinions, from which no oian in fuch i 
fituation can expe£i; to be fecure : all thefe are equally 
calculated to djftrefs him. How unhaj)py muft he be in 
himfiftf and in the apprehenfion of others, if, by oc^ 
currences like thefe, he be driven into the excels of 
p^ioti, fo naturally produc^e of violent and indecent 
expreflions? 

Thei^e is an iofeKcity peculiar to thiisdifpoiitions if 
fiifiet^ed to grow into a habits it blunts and deadens the 
{:k>wersof the mind, s^d it enervates the bodily frame# 
The :fermer of thefe pofitions nHty not be (6 apparenti 
becaufe there have been inftances of men of great na^ 
turai vivaciiy and k^ennefs, who do sot appear to have 
loft their mental qusdifications under the prevalence of 
a bad temper : but independently of the argument^ 
that thefe might be confidered as exceptions from the 
general rule, I would obfcrvc that this vivacity and 
keennefs, though they may well combine with the pro-* 
perties effential to a great chanitter, do, by nomeans, 
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of thcnifelves^ form a neceffar^ part of It ; iotbofc, 
therefore^ who conGdcr that an'cvcn; CQmpofed^ 4nd 
dignified tenor of mind is the great feature of aa 
elevated charaft^r, it will not appear ftrange to aiiert, 
that he who indulges a peevifh, petulant difpofition 
in any degree, is in that degree removed from; the 
elevation to which I have juft alluded. -, j 

In no profcflion, as I have in the courfe of thi$ $or- . 
tefpondence hinted, is this greatnefs of chafadter pore 
heceflary or more valuable than in the law ; and no- 
thing, as you. have juft ften, is more exprcftly calcu- 
lated to injure and deftroy it than peevilhnels* How 
greatly, then^ is it your duty to have a cooinund over 
your temper:? It is to philofophy only that you can 
look up for the neceflary powers. We will not now 
dive into the origin of this evil difpofition ; fuffice it 
to fay, that icis pbillble to labour under it, and that a 
fufficient remedy has been pointed out. 

Fourthly, Envy. Envy is not only the parent of 
mifcry in ourfclves, but of injufticc towards others : 
againft a fpirit like this every member of a .liberal 
profefiion ought moft watchfully to guards Zt.ha3 
been a dioufand and a thoufand times urged by thofe 
' who have written upon the moral fyftem, that envy 
Ijctrays us into numbcrlefs meanneffes, , What has 
been fo often faid 1 will not here :rcpcat ; I will only 
ufe it to imprcfs upon your mind this dodlrine;-- 
whatever is mean, whatever is unjuft in its general 
nature, acquires a new and more forcible charader of 
■mcaiUQcis and of injuftice when it becomes related to 

the 
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the I^gal profellion ; a profcflion that dejEnands leara« 
ing> wifdom> in ihort, every thing that is Qiofl: adveric 
againft thole principles. 1 

Under this fentimcnt the advocate will^ lefs than 
any other man, endure the dominion of envy* bccaufc 
he will lefs than any other man endure what is felSfh^ 
and becaufe what is felfi(h in the common accept* 
ation becomes doubly fo in him. Unfortunately^ 
where there is a natural difpoflcion to ^nvy in the man^ 
it becomes cxccflivcly. forcible in the lawyer: it is 
riioft cffciftually aroufed by the fuccefs of our contemn 
porarics; and no fuccefs is more ftriking than that of 
the barrifter, or more completely appears to Ipring 
out of thofe acquirements that excite admiration or 
envy j for when we ^pnfider that all the noble facul- 
ties of the judgment, all the brilliancies of imagi- 
nation, all the graces, of eloquence may be brought 
forward as the inftruments of his fuccefs, and that 
riches, reputation, and honour are its certain confe- 
quences, we (hall perhaps find it difficult to con- 
ceive an aflemblage of caufes and effedts more fplendid^ 
and, of courfe, more ftrongly formed to excite the 
indignation of the envious man. How necelTary is it, 
then, iri the midft of fo ftrong a temptadon, to watch 
againll the inroads of an enemy, hoftile againft every 
purpofe of honour, and deftru6Uve of every principle 
of ftlicity. 

And here again permit me to recommend to you 
the aid of Philofopby : Envy cannot abide her pre>* 
iei^e; (he will therefore flee from it, and feek her 
cobgcnial gloom. I truft that, in this refpedl:, her 

Y 2 aids 
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aids are not tiecttkry to yoo ; ftiU, however^ bidtivate 
kflbns fhe would teach ypu ; they ane oot only of a 
fovereign ufe as remedies; they aft as preventives; 
they will deftroy, even while they arc an embryo^ 
thoie baneful principles that threaten your vtmie and 
your fame ; think but for a nu>inent (hould Envy be- 
come predominant in your bofom, (hould fhe once be 
icen in your language or in your aftions, to what mi- 
fbry^ to what contempt would ic expofe you ! How 
little would you appear in the eyes of th(^ who would 
expeft from your talents and your learning the digni- 
fied eafe of philofbphy and the venerated praftice of 
truth, 

I will not fclcft any further inftances df die qualities 
againft which plulofophy is adverfe ; thofe whereon I 
have thus t^iefly ccmimented are Sufficient to fiiew you 
two things very material to a (tudents that there arc 
paifions and' prejudices inimical to the ftudy of a hbe^ 
ral and learned fciencc, 'yet to which he may, in an 
evil hdufj become fubje^fc; and alfo, that there is a 
power adequate to the prevention or the extirpation of 
fhem. 

f Here we put ap end to our long diflertadon upos 
the corineflion between philofophy and law. Muck 
indeed has been faid, but much has been pafled by 
unnoticed ; this you muft fupply by the induftry of 
your own cogitation and refearch ; nor can a portion 
of your tinac be confccratcd to a better purpofe. 
The law, it may be repeated, is evidently a fcicocc 
conncfted with the varied chara^r of man; he, 
therefore, who is ignorant of this charadber can never 
I ^ enter 



entei* #ith a pfoper tlircriininiitioh ihto the fegd 
firiencc i it will ever appear to hiiii as a iricre letter; 
its deflgnSt Us principles, are hid from him ; and from 
the noble rank of an advocate in laws formed into a 
fjftcm, confenant widi the geiiuine and enlivening die- 
tates of nature and of reafon> he degenerates into a 
paltry quibbfet upon letters and words. Farcwcl ! 
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W £ are now arrived at that period of our work, in 
which the conneftion between hiftory and the ftudy 
of the Engliih law prefents itlelf to our examination. 
This is certainly deferving of the confideration of 
every man who has the honour to obtain the repu* 
tation of a profound and enlightened lawyer, . 

The field, indeed, which it opens for the exertions 
of the ftudent, is very extenfive j but it is not my in- 
tention, in a treatife like the prefent, to explore every 
part of it $ I (hall content myfeif with pointing it out 
in general, and, perhaps, with ihewing here and then; 
fome of its more fruitful fpots. 

Before we proceed, ic may be neceflary to confider 
for a moment the obvious purpofes that are meant to 
be anfwered by the ftudy of hiftory. 

In the firft place, we have to afcertain dates and 

fa£b for the fimple purpofe of obtaining and fettling 

our chronok>gical information i this is, doubtlefs; a 

V 3 nccefTary 
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ncccffaiy and ufcful acquifition, but has Ihtie to 
do with the fubjefb at prefervt before us. It would 
certainly be a matter of reproach to a welUeducated 
xnan, or to one who pafled for fuch, to be ignorant of 
thbfe general hiftorical truths which induftrious and 
learned annalifts have handed down for the benefit of 
pofterity ; yet, on the other hand, it will be difficult to 
perceive how a man muft neceflariiy become a better 
Englith lawyer in proportion to his dexterity in afccr* 
taining the difputed epochs of antiquity, or in fettling 
the modern controverfies of later hiftorians. 

The truth is, this has little to do with the bufinefs j 
therefore, in the fecond place, I obferve, there is an» 
other and a better view with which the ftudent muft 
perufe the hiftories of the prefent and of preceding 
ages, namely, to aid him in forming a proper ftyle for 
narrative ; a thing, as we have formerly observed, of 
greater difficulty than men are generally aware : and 
to this end, works of the bed reputation may be read 
with great advantage ; but diicrimination is here very 
neceffary, becaufe the language wherein great and pub- 
lic events gre to be recited muft differ in many minute 
refpefts from that in which the talc of private tranfr 
anions is to be told. True it is, the genus of thcfc 
ftyles or modes of language is oqe, but their fpecies 
are various ; they muft both partake of one clear, copi- 
ous, fimple nature ; they muft both poflcfs the regu- 
larity of order and connciUon i they muft both equally 
adhere to truth s for theie^ are the indiipenfable figos 
of their common and intrinfic nature ; and a true 
eftimation of this nature cannot,, in my apprehenlion, 

be 



be learnt In a better ifchool than that of hiftory ; but 
the language appropriate to thcfc different ufcs muft 
be of different fpecies ; and, in rcgukring the choice 
of this variety, we muft be governed by the dignity of 
the perfons concerned, and by a juff apprehenfion of 
the circumftances under contemplation. 

For example, that majcftic elevation of language in 
^hich the hiftorian would defcribe the wrongs that one 
powerful nation had exercifed againft another, would 
be ibmcwhat lowered to relate the fedts of a contrb^^ 
verfy between two individual princes of thefe coun^ 
tries, relating to their private capacities ; yet, in regard 
that all fuch controverfics muft, from the exalted rank 
of the parties, have more or lefs to do with the pub- 
lic weal, a folemnity in the language would be pre- 
fcrved, which would diftinguilh it again from that 
wherein the difputes of private noblemen and gentle- 
men would be told ; yet even here, becaufe fuch cha- 
rafters are fuppofed to have a nicer honour and.a more 
extended property at ftake, there will be a greater 
weight and energy^ in the expreffion than will be 
fought to be preftrved when, laftly, the quarrels of men 
in a humble condition are noticed. 

Although every eminent hiftorian may have per- 
ceived and endeavoured to prefcrve thefe various 
gradations in his ftyle of expreffion as a general doc- 
trine, ftill he will have preferved them in his own 
manner s and as the choice of this manner muft have 
depended upon nature, education, and many other ad- 
ventitious circumftances, (b will it naturally be fuperior 
in one and inferior in another. The manner, there-* 

T 4 fore. 
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6)rf J in wliicii thefe gradations have been prefcrvec^ 
and not the mere prefervation of them, is the ceft by 
whichy ip thisreipefty we are to judge of the e^cclkncy 
of our model. 

But there is another general diftindion to be ob<f 

ferved^ the perception of which will arife upon our 

reBe^lions on the various oiodels; and this is the fitu^ 

ation of the ipeaker. For inftance ; ^m I relating a 

fcries of fa£ts that make up a ftory of any given iow 

portance ^ I am to confider^ in the choice of my 

language, where I am» and who I fUn addrcfilng. Am 

I in public or in priyate? am I inii court of juftice 

in my profefljonal capacity ? am I in a circle of 

friends ? or am I domellicated with my family ? U 

all thefe fituations I ihould ftill endeavour to pre&rve 

in my ftyle all thoic genuine and original chara&ers (^ 

narrative which have before been mentioned ; clear- 

nefS) copioulhefs, iimplicity, order, connedion> and 

truth. But would my choice of words be the fame ? 

Surely not. Would my exprcflTion^L retain all the cafe 

and familiarity before a dignified juridical alleihbly, 

that had been indulged at my fire-fide? Hardly 

would this be the cafe i the common feelings of our 

nature would not fuffer it ; thole feelings, which, in 

many cafes, would be our bcft guides to the nice dif- 

criminations that mark the man of genius, if we would 

but fuffer them to operate. 

From all this I think it appears, that hiftory is, in 
this particular, no inferior preceptor. Put two other 
ideas alfo prefent themfelves ; firft, that we fnuft be 
very careful in the choice of thefe hiftorical models ; 

and, 
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andf, fccondly, that, in our earlier pcru(als of them, we 
ought to be under the tuition of experimental wifiioois 
in plain language, fomc wife and learned friend fhould 
both point out the hiftorians aod aflifl: us in reading 
them. 

I truft thefe obfervations, which are a very few of ' 
diofe that fpontaneoufly arife upon the fubjeft, will not 
appear chimerical to you ; to me they appear import^ 
andy real, or I would not have offered them. Indeed 
I am under little apprehenfion on this fcore, as thefe 
two things are confefledly notorious, viz. chat men of 
gienius do differ in their ftyle, and that, in a thoufand 
inftan^^es, the circumftances of this difference are^of a 
nature too minute for the dclcription of common pens. 
JHow many are willing to declaim upon the difference I 
have mentioned 1 how few are able to analyze and 
dcfcribe it! 

In the third place, I obferve, the works of eminent 
))iftorians are wprchy of the iludent's contemplation, 
^ examples of the manner in which the connexion 
between the narrative and the refleftions upon it is 
preferved. Although thcfe examples occur but fpar- 
ingly in the beft writers of hiftory, it is impoflible for 
an adive and a refleding mind wholly to avoid themi 
and this may be more particularly recommended, by 
reafon that they who have excelled as hiftorians are 
defcrvedly ranked amongft the moft elevated of thofe 
who have adorned the^ literature and strengthened the 
wifdom of the ages in which they have livedo 

I have . before remarked upon the frequency of 
the qonfufion in which puUic fpcaken Involve the^ 

. feas 
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fafts and their inferences : this is a fault of a very dif- 
graceful nature ; and> from a variety of circumilances, 
it will be frequently the fault of young and unexpe- 
rienced fpeakers -, all the means, therefore, by which 
they may be enabled to avoid it ought to be embraced 
with cheerfulnefs and gratitude* 

And here two objeds arife to our notice ; firft, ttc 
diverfity of the ftyle of obfervation and argument 
from that of narrative ; and, fecondly, the art by 
which thefe two charafters are at once united and kept 
diftina. 

Of the firft I fliall do little more here than merely 
ftate to you, by way of recolledbion, that there is a 
difference, and that a material one, between the ftyle 
of narrative and that of obfervation and argument, 
becaufe you will find, in fome former letter, all the 
remarks that I thought proper to make upon it, only 
adding, that, in the latter, there is a freedom for the 
fpirit and genius of a man to operate, which the former, 
however meritorious and well-executed it may be, 
will not afford. 

With refpeft to the fecond, it will be worthy of 
obfervation, with what apparent eafc and nature, yet 
with how much reality of defign and art, they who 
have excelled in the fcience of hiftory have gone from 
the fimple, cool language of relation, to the warm and 
enlivening founds of reafon and philofophy : how 
apdy the change has been fitted to thofe opportunities 
which the hiftorian has thought proper to feize, of 
imprelling upon the attention of the reader. It is not 
the bufinefs of a work like the prefent to point ov^ 

particular 
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particular examples ; nor would it be of much avail 
where they are fo numerous, and where ib much ought 
to be left to the care and induftry of the ftudent. I 
forbear, therefore, to icle£l: inftances of this incom- 
parable kind of eloquence with which the hiftoriansof 
pur own and of other countries abound ; fuffice^ it^ 
there are many noble examples of it to be met with 
by the diligent and difcriminating ftudent. 

See then another reafon for my recommending to 
you, as a ftudent of the law, the ftudy alfo of hiftory. 
Do you wi(h to Acquire thatdiverfified power of ftyle, 
that art of connedUng your reafoning with your nar- 
rative, which at once embelliihes and imprefles itupoa 
the recollection ? Study the eloquent hiftorians who 
have not only manifefted the labours of diligence and 
accuracy in the coUedtion and arrangement of their 
fsL&s, but who have evinced in their obfervations that 
knowledge of the human heart, that acquaintance with ' 
the ipirit of the work), which arc fo neceflfary to the 
advocate. 

Fourthly, a reafon more important than either of the . 
former now prcfents iticlf to confirm the neceffity of 
the hiftorical ftudy ; the clear underftanding of the 
foundation and origin of laws ; and, in purfuing this 
idea, I (hall confider two things « firft, that fuch an 
underftanding is very neceftary to the advocate i ie« 
condly, that the ftudy of hiftory is the beft, if not the 
only way to. i^. 

Firft, to aflert that he whofe profeflional life depends 
upon hi$ powers of reafoning and argument, and whofe 
argument refts upon his knowledge of the laws^ may 

• be 
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be ignorant of the circumftances thae have contri* 
hated to the formation of their original nature,, and 
Jbcceed) is an outrage upon common ienfe. As well 
may you fay a ftatefman can govern without a know- 
ledge of the genius of the people whofe afFairs he is to 
direA> or a phyfician judge of a difeafe without an 
acquaintance with the previous and accompanying 
fymptoms, as that the lawyer ihould underftand the 
taws of a country, while the events that gave them 
birth, and the fyftems by which they have been formed, 
are tinknown to him. 

Syftemsof law were the natural refult of civil com- 
binations of men ; thefe combinations, as they muki-i* 
plied upon the earth, became, in various ways, con* 
Defied with each other $ and thence followed an inter<^ 
mixture of legal fyftems, till it became impoffible to 
find,amongft the poliihed ftates of focicty, any fyftem 
of jurifprudence that has retained its primaeval iimpU- 
city and independence. This is eminendy the cdn^ 
dition of the Englifh lyftem of laws ; and, of courfe, 
it muft require a more than commonly cxccnfive ac* 
quajntancc with hiftory, to trace to their foundatbn 
. laws that partake of fo multiform a nature, and which 
have been the produce of fuch complicated events* 

Our early fyftem, or what we call our common law, 
was the offspring of various cuftoms, and of opinions 
written and oral, chough amalgamated, as ic were, by 
the luminous exertions of one of the greateft IcgiC* 
latOTs that Heaven ever gave to mam Our ftatutc 
laws have chiefly arifen from caufes of a twofold na^ 
fure^ the irruption of a turbulent and crafty race of 
•: - foreigners. 



ft^reignerSy who ferought with thwi 4i (y&exa of foWc- 
U^ md cuftoms compofed of a ftrange mijcture pf 
bafbarifms and of dodriaes of the canon and civil 
laws i andj ne«t» the viQlent intern^ druggies between 
the various parties^ civil and religious, that many age^i 
didraded the kiqgdocii i fo that he who would pre-r 
te^d to the charaAer of a lawyer, in any elevated iealei 
pf the word, mufl: imbibe the principles, not only o( 
kh ?a|4ve fy(leai> but alio of tl^fe foreign fyfteois 
whjch have been brought here by the circumftances at 
which I have hintedr ^nd which have fo effeftuailf 
infiauatcd themfelves into every part of the juridical 
polity of this cwntcy> that nom or power i$ adeqiuattt 
to root them out. : 

' I fecondly ;pblerve, that, in ordjpr to undcrftand the 
true nature anii fpiri; of our pjrefent fyftem, it wiU be 
rooft necefl&ry to view it in its v^^ous origin, and to 
accompany it in the feveral ftages of its progrels ; and 
if this be granted^ of which I think there can be little 
doubt, it next becomes a queftion, what means are th^ 
beft for the attainnment of this defirable end ? And 
here the ftudy of hiftory prcfents itfelf to our notic%. 
lo works, of this nature are contained the expofition of 
thofe fecret iburces from which have Iprungthe iona^ 
merable mutations that have, froni time to time» af^ 
fcfted the nature of our laws. Here are to be found 
thofe hidden caufes that not only enable us to juflge <)f 
the fa<Ets,>ut of the motives that produced them. 

Thii^ will appear toq& ftrongly.tp be the cafe whep 
we refleft^ that many new laws, and many alterations 
in citablilhed fyftemsof law^ have ^eriyed their origip 

from 
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from caufes that are moft ilator^ly connected wicb the 
human charader. For What changes have a whole 
people been indebted to the caprice^ the folijr, or the 
wiidom of a monarch ! What trifling and apparently 
temporary events have been the occafion of alteration 
in the juridical polity of a country, as extend ve as they 
have proved lading! How often has the ignorance 
or the ambition of legiflators given birth to laws of 
injufticc and oppreffion ! How frequently have thofc 
laws, which were falutary at their firft enaftion, been 
Juffercd by indolence to remain, when by thofe changes 
in opinions and cuftoms, to which all human affairs are 
liable, they have become at once unfriendly to liberty 
and difgraceful to reafon ! 

* By what means, I would a(k, are theie things to be 
difcovered ? Hiftory alone prefents the powers and 
the opportunities neceffary to this deep refcarch j in 
iier digniBed pages only are to be found the oracles 
which, cnftiroudcd in the venerable receffes of anri- 
quity, fpeak not but to them who, with a fteady and a 
perfevering ftep, penetrate their dark retreat. Leave 
not, then, thofc pages neglefted ; they will explairi to 
yoii the myfterious truths by which you will be 
enabled fo trace the laws of your country to their ear- 
lieft birth, and mark their genuine charafter. 

Fifthly, it may be obferved, there is another objeft 
that the ftudy of hiftory will enable the ftudent to 
attain, an enlargement and elevation of mind. This is 
an objeft which, I believe, few have conlidered as un- 
worthy of attention : it is, indeed, the work of hif- 
tory in common with philofophy i but it may be re- 
marked. 
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xnarkedj that of thefe not only the application and the ' 
cffcA arc materially diSercnt, but the fources alfo froni 
which they fpring ; the one, from long fuccclfion of 
the^ external movements of nations and their rulers^ 
and the other from the internal perceptions and feel- 
ings of the heart. ' 

In an appeal to fober fenfe and to experience, the 
advantages that ariie, in this refped, to the advocate 
from the ftudy of hiftory will prefemly be found to be 
of great value j they form a moft forcible contrail 
with the difadvantages that frequently refult from an 
ignorance of that fciencc. How often would it have 
proved a mod: tedious and almoft infupportable taik to 
thofe, whofe high office it is to hear and determine 
upon the arguments of counfel, bad they who have 
filled the chara£ter of an advocate at the Englifh bar 
been generally unverfed in the events recorded in hif- 
tory ! How confined would, to this moment, have 
been the legal notions of our courts ! How Ipiritlcfe 
and, perhaps, unjuft their interpretations of the law, 
had they who prefide in thofe auguft tribunals derived 
their principles of truth, in the adminiftration of civil 
and criminal jufticc, from the letter of the law alone ! 
On the other hand, what grand and ftriking difplays of 
the reafoning powers ! what cxtenfivenefs of remark I 
what acumen of comparifon ! what a various energy of 
combination mark the argument of that advocat<^ 
whofe mind has been illuminated by a contemplation oC 
the hidden caufcs from which, as we have already re- 
marked, laws in particular, among all other human 

fubjefts. 
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iub^eflsj derive their true charaftcr and complete 
force* 

If ah cnlatged and elevated mind be ncceffary to thfe 
advocate^ and if, in order to acquire it, the caufts of 
things ought to be difcovered and undcrftood, cafi 
there be a doubt that he fliould pcrufe, with repeated 
applicatton, the works of thole hiftorians who have 
been efteemed hy the tforld for their truth and pro- 
fundity ? For in them are to be found thofe eaufcs, 
the knowledge whereof is thus important. It wiU 
furdy be nccdiefs to prcfs this upon you any further ; 
I therefore proceed to the laft point upon which I 
taiean to infift as a proof of the utility of hiftory to the 
completion of the legal cbarafter. 

' Sixthly, the ftudy of hiftory has the peculiar cx- 
ccrience of uniting in itfclf thofe two valuable qualifies 
the combination of which has, for fo many ages, been. 
fecommended in the leffons of wife men, the ufcful and 
Ae agreeable. 

The capacities of the human mind have been re- 
peatedly found, in its prefcnt ftate of exiftcnce, too 
weak and too limited for a continued exertion in rc- 
^rches into profound and difficult fcience ; and, per- 
haps, there is no one among die fcienccs that have 
engaged the ipeculative powers of mankind of a more 
unpromifing entrance than the law; fomc objeft of 
amuiement and relaxation is therefore particularly 
aeceflary to men thus engaged, by which the afperirics 
of ftudy may be foftencd, and tlic wearied powers 
fcftof ed to their proper tone. 

Tbcfc 



^Tb^f^ pi^'e^U. qf ^mpf^inrnt ougtit not^nly to ,be^ 
free fkjfti evciy quality: that may tend to enervate the 
na«t^l:p()w<f9, thsy: ough; pofitirely to poffeis influ-. 
catd^ friendly to thf.iftcrtafe of thofc powcr$, that the 
ftudenty i^^hile he is fcckifig rcpo^fe from tjie fatigues of 
Ms ftuSlj^ may.rtot lofe the advantage :jthat have not 
been obt^ned but :lay unwearied diligence and ex- 
cifliye JUbour. . . ;. , 

Hiftory here prcfents herfelf in a Ifcfs majeftic, but, 
perl%4p9) not kfs ple^fufig. form ; fhe courts the phUo- 
fbffkic and. inquiriiag mind to unbend itfelf from a 
fevcrp erercifc by the eafy. contemplation: of a various 
iucceffion :of events and- delineation of charader, by 
^h^ch'tbe raoft vacant curiofity is ever enticed s which 
chafDifi^.jthe oioft ^glowisig imagination, and add« 
iti^)igth ]t;i^ the rnoft accurate judgment., She leads the 
dcttigbt^d. reooUedion through a thoufand fcenes, that 
awakenui the brcaft, thofc generous noble fcnfations 
that pe€u]iiiriy diftinguifli the exalted charader i and 
while the curiofity is arouftd, and eager to purfue th^ 
encreafing train of evenirS, it is ever and anon engaged 
by the ♦aaotertplatioftof fome newly difcovered fourcc 
from. which cgftoms ^aye arifen and laws have fprung^ 
t>f i/pl^ich the ftudent, it is true, has frequently heard, 
but of which, b(jfore this propitious moment, he un- 
derftwd' not the charader, becaufc he knew not the 
caiife. 

Again, by thus making hiftory contribute to your 
.^mufement, your memory is infcnfibly ftrcngthcned. 
.We arc led to exercife the memory in things that are 
pkafing to the fancy, until, by degrees, it has attained 

z to 
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to a habit of retention, i^hicW it wiB not fefl ipbnta- 
neoufly to exercife over lubjcfts, that, from tKc dry 
iinintercftirtg quality incident to all firft principles, are 
apt to (lide away imperceptibly from its power. The 
utility of fuch a habit cannot but appear in a moment 
to the moft curfory obferver. Of all the profeffions I 
know, the law has the greateft occafion for the me- 
mory, and is, perhaps, at the fame time, the moft 
repugnant to its influences. 

Further, the pcrufal of the lighter and more enter- 
taining parts of hifrory as an amufement, is a manly 
and dignified recreation ; and there is fomctbtng indc- 
fcribably grateful in the fenfc that a man haS of not 
having dcbafed himfelf even in his loofcr moments. 
I would only confider it in this light; I-WoUldfct 
afidc the idea of connefting the contemplation of hif^ 
tory, as a ftudy, with the ftudy of the law j I wouk) 
forget, for a while, that, by this contemplation, lan- 
guage, conneftion, a clear underftanding of the origin 
of laws, an enlargement and elevation of mind arc to 
be acquired. But even here it appears to be a matter 
worthy of the clofe attention of the ftudcnt-, for I 
would remark, that our amufements, like our ftudics, 
acquire an agreeable or difgufting charafter in- our 
eftimation fronl the manner in which we ufc them. 

I do not fuppofe it can poflibly enter into your head 
that I am recommending an auftere exclufion of aB 
corporal amufements, and am therefore not Iblicitous 
to explain a meaning which you cannot mifunderftand. 
My defign merely h to propofe to yo6 fuch a govern- 
ment in the choice of your amufements/ that they may 

not 
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hot be the fnean& 6f cdebilitating, under the t)reteicfe 
of recreating your mind; and I have endeavoured ta 
fljew you that of diefe hiftory is the chief. ^ 
^ Recolle6t> that in this^ as well as in all other pur- 
lbit$, the good cffe6ts bannot be immediately perceiv- 
ed : our impatience^ in this refpei^^ is a rock whereoil 
we often fplit j we cai:inot bear to labour withoutpcr- 
ceiving and enjoying,, at . the fame moment, the fruits 
of our labour ; we want to fnatch at reputation and 
riches in a monient, forgetting that thefe, the former 
cfpeciilly, ^re ther 'grpwth of time and perfeverancrj 
We are full of anxiety to fill up the meafure of our 
wifdom/ rtot femembcring^ that fuch an anxiety is in^ 
confiftent with the very wifdom at ; which we aim; 
The prpgrefs^ of the mind is fubjed to chat univerfal 
law. by which the progrcfs of. all other things h regu- 
lated, and this law has ordained, that great acquire*^ 
ments of ftrength or knowledge are not to be fpddenly 
obtained. 

Thofe ftudies that are of a deep and folid nature 
muft mature by flow and> to our apprehenfion, by al- 
moft imperceptible degrees. 'But are we therefore to 
be difmayed and to give up all for loft, bccaufc pur 
deligns are not completed in a day ? No j let us pci*- 
fevere, and We (hall pluck, at length, a fruit, whichV 
if ibng in ripening, will ncverthelcfs be truly; valuable. 
Apply th'i^ idea to the ftudy I aii^ juft now recom- 
mending to you : you riiay i^t^ perhaps, at firft fight; 
perceive the adVahtages which the perufil of hiftory 
will pitfent to'y%u as a lawyer : but regard not this f 
read on with diligence; pcrfcvcre; and, unlefe I am 

z 2 deceived. 
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deoebed, you wttt> m the endj fio4 no ie£|fw far 

It is no part of my prcfent plan to point out to yott 
parttcdar w6rks» or the diftributioo of your time in 
the peruftl of them i I will only, therefore % upon 
the former, that the approved hjftories of tl*?: later 
peripds of the Roman empire, and the blflxuii^ of 
your own country, and of the modern nations of £u^ 
tope, from the earlieft authentic ages^ will tiatura^y 
ekim your clofeft attention; although thofe pf oth^r 
countries and other ages are by no means to he ne-* 
gledbed. As to the diftribution of your time in the 
peru£ai^ of thefe: works, it may generally be ob^ved, 
thait a fmall .portion of the day (if a. portion of cvtiy 
day be applied to this purpofe) will fbon produce 
aoqutfitiona that are not to be loc^d upon with 
contempt* . 
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Jpl^T. there is a courfe of ftudy which niay be |ai4 to 
ftxm A pftft of the fubjed of my laft letter^ and whiQb^ 
btfbofc' I piweed to treat of rdigiqn, I would ;partica* 
hrly recomoiend to you; and thi$, though it has never 
y^ti I bekeve^ been attended to as a fyftematic part of 
d)e kgal e^pcajtion^ appears to me tq furniih the only 
9Kians of acijuiripg a branch of knowledge Very ma- 
terial to the character of aa advocate* 

The 
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Tht ftudy I mean to recommend to yoti In this letter 
is theorigin of laws and their fubfcquent connexion with 
the humours and fafliions of men in various Ages and 
countries, the different charafters they have taken 
from the defpotifm of princes, the turbulence of 
nobles, and the art and rcftleflhefs of the plebeian 
orders ; to compare the laws which have betti ^nafted 
in any one country, at one time, and under the in^ 
fluence df certain circumftances, with thofe whieh at 
a fubfequent period, and under different influences, 
have been given to the people : then again to com^ 
pare the laws of another country ^ith thofe of tb^ 
former, under circumftances of a fimilaf nature ; and 
fo invefligating the reafons why fimilar clrcumftanc^ 
in different countries and in difi}?rentages, ihould pro- 
duce laws fo diffimilar in their apparent, if not in their 
real nature. Thus going through the hiflories of 
the mofl famous civilized countries, until you come 
to your own, which, as it is doubtlefs^ by ^r the moil: 
dear to you, will, of courfe, excite your moft induftri^- 
ous and curious inquiries. 

This is a plan of ftudy that, I think, will prove par- 
ticularly agreeable to you, fince it leads to the contem- 
plation of the very fource and origin whence not 
only our aftions, but our motives fpring. And wbdt 
man is there who propofes to himfelf the attainment to 
fuperiority of excellence^ that can hope for fuccefs in 
bis exertions, while he remains ignorant of the genui^ 
chsradcr of his fpecies I And in what ftudy can he 
txpcGt to nfteet with aid in his refearches equal to that 
wldck isi now m our contemplation ? 

% 3 What 
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What an expanded field doth here operr for ^ tifcful 
and dignified labour ! How valuable mud the koow- 
•ledge be which thus fprings from the inmoft rcGeffes 
of the heart ! My only fear is, not that you will rejeft 
my plan, but that you may become too deeply en- 
amoured with itj or that the objcfts it appears to tm- 
brace fliould, by their elevation and magnitude, render 
the fub(equent parts of your ftudy too little valuable 
or neceffary in your cftimation j but you will remem- 
ber that Qur labours arc important or ufelefs in pro- 
portion only as they aflift or hinder us in the completion 
of our main dcfign. 

You will perceive, in the profccution of this ftudy, 
a thoufand fecret fources, whence laws have fprung, of 
which you had no idea ; and from this difcovery you 
will be enabled to appreciate their chara<5ler ; fince 
many laws, which, in their firft formation, were juftor 
iinjuft, being fo only in regard to their connexion with 
local circumftances, may have utterly loft their original 
qualities, and have acquired new ones under the in- 
fluence of new and different circumftances, 
. Again, by comparing the laws of one country with 
thofe of another, enaftcd, perhaps, amidft events of a 
litnilar. nature, you will learn to eftimate with wifdom 
the true nature of national character, and to invefti- 
gate with clearnefs and ftrength the qualities of thofe 
laws that have derived their birth from it. This is a 
power which, if you rife in your profeflion, you will 
find more valuable than you may at firft imagine: 
jhould fuch be the happy confequence of your well- 
intended labours, you m^y have many occafions that 

yoM 
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you cannot now forcfcc, wherein the illuftrations tb be 
drawn from this ftorc of fcicnce, will prove at once 
ufeful to your client and honourable to yourfclf. 

This comparifon you will naturally extend to the 
laws of England, partial as you muft be to her as your 
native country, and juftly renowned as (he is over the 
world for her enlightened fyftcm of jurifprudencej and 
you will thus be enabled to underftand and prize the 
freedom you poffcfs, and to heighten your enjoyment 
of it by the contemplation of the noble contraft in her 
favour, which fuch a comparifon will moft certainly 
produce. 

Connedled with this ftudy are thofe alfo of religion 
and philofophy, in relation to the union there is be<* 
tween them and law. Be not furpri&d that I Ipeak of 
this union. I am ready to maintain this as an orthodox 
legal doftrine, that he who is ignorant of, or who treats 
with contempt the principles of religion and philo- 
fophy, cannot make uniformly a good man i and he 
who hjus never difcovered and inveftigated this QOa^ 
neAion with the ftudy of law, however he may be 
eftimable for his praftical adroitnefs, or may make his 
way by his induftry, will never dcferve or obtain the 
honours that are ever due to the charafter I am in this 
work endeavouring to depifturc. 

You have found in the letters already written, and you 
will moft afTuredly find in my future letters upon this 
important fubje<5t, that I have attempted to inculcate 
precepts of mechanical induftry, even down to what you 
may be inclined to confider as a drudgery unworthy of 
9 man of liberal education -, there can> therefore^ be 
'^ 24. little 
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Kttlc rcafon juftly to fiippofc, whea I feeip toputtbi* 
induftiy and its utmoft attaintnents in thie back gfoundj 
which is their proper place, that I nrrean to treat theni 
with contempt J but I muft obfcrve, once for alU |hat 
as far as the great and broad principles froni whiqhthci 
very fpiric of laws itfelf derives its birth, are fup^rioc 
above the formalities of pradice, fo arc the labours hf 
which a knowledge of thofe d^levated and various 
principles to be cftimatcd as proportionably more 
valuable, than the induftry which put us in poflfeflion of 
die latter. 

Upon this ground I ftrenuoufly recommend to your 
attention, previoufly to your engaging in the more 
humble, but certainly more immediately ufeful hufinefi 
of prafticc, the iftudy of hiftory, of religion, and phi-* 
lofophy, and of their conntdbion with the law of 
England- 

We have already enlarged upon the nature of the 
eonneftion betweea thefe ftudics, and you have per^ 
ceived the advantages which an attention to that con<^ 
»edion will produce in the courfc of your future Hfc* 
More upon this fubjeft, therefore, is not ncceffary; but 
before I conclude this letter, it will be as well to give 
you my idea, in a word or two, of the beft means by 
which you may be able to eiFeft the cooapletion of this 
branch of ftudy. 

You will hardly eftcem yourftlf capable of beings 
with any gre^t efFeft, your own inftruftor ifi th^ e?s- 
;|:iitian of this important and various plan of ji^u^y i { 
woiuW therefore recomm^ndi i| to your (:Qft64f raftftP 
4Q pi*ce yourfcif a^ a pupil wtfh fpjme bvri^tff.^i 

ingenuity 
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ingenuity and learning for the term of two years or 
longer, under whofe aufpices you may be enabled to 
make progrefs in this interefting purfuit. 

Many words are unneceflary in defcribing to yon 
what I conceive to be the neceffary qualifications of 
fuch a perfon i but I fliould not do my oWn defign 
juftice, if I were wholly to pmit this eflfential part of 
its perfedtion. 

In the firft place, then, the perfon under whom you 
place yourfclf muft he known to you as a man of more 
than ordinary parts; the reputation of being verjF 
clever, very flirewd, and fo on, will not in this cafe do| 
thefe are qualifications that, alone, will not enable any 
roan to inftruft you : he muft be a man of extenfivq 
readingii of profound obfervation, of a folid, pencn 
trating judgment, of a nice difcriminating power, 
and capable of communicating the information he 
poflefies. 

In the fecond place, the lefs buHnefs be has in thi( 
courts the better. If, indeed, you arc able to find any 
gpntlcman of this defcription, who is praftifing under 
the bar, I would prefer him j for it muft be obviou^ 
that he will, from that circumftance, be the better 
emblcd to attend to you. 

Thirdly. Indifput^bly muft he be well acquainted 
with general literature and with the theory of law, 
both with regard to the municipal fyftems which prevail 
in his own country, and to thofe which foreign nations 
have agreed to adopt. And if he be the man I would 
{qi your fak? wifh him to be, he will b»ve acquired - 

ibaie 
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fomc degree of knowledge in the prafticc of the 
Englifli courts. 

Fourthly. But what is of equal, if not of fuperior 
importance to every other qualification, he muft be a 
man of the world ; he muft have feen and obfervcd 
more than one fide of human life ; for if this were not 
the cafe, I fhould fear that what he efFefted with one 
hand, the other would as quickly demolifli. Men, 
whofe lives have been led in the cloiftered retreats of 
learning, however well they may be ftocked with the 
information which is to be gained from books, arc ftill 
fubjedl to prejudices and partialities ; and thcfe have 
an unhappy tendency to (hut up the mind, and to re- 
ftrain it from liberal views and fenttmcnts. Now it is 
to lay a foundation for views and fentiments of this very 
nature, that I propofe the plan of ftudy of which we 
arc talking ; and nothing fo efFeAually promotes fueh 
a defign as a power of difcerning the human charac-* 
tcr ; this power is not to be completely acquired but 
by converfation with mankind, and with thofc who have 
ftudied mankind, which alfo beft enables us to invcfti- 
gate that fecret fource of knowledge, our own heart. 

There is an union of fuavity and ftrength peculiar to 
the inftruftions of that man who has moved among his 
Ipecies j I fay peculiar to that man, for I believe fuch 
a union never has been nor ever will be found in the 
leflbns of thofe men who have remained hidden from 
fociety : by the force of this you will at once be,dc- 
lighted and improved, the grand aim propolcd by one 
of the greateft maftcrs of the human heart that cvef 
wrote. . 

I content 



I content myfclf with this rough fketch of the cha- 
rafter of your future maftcr in the ftudy of hiftory, 
religion, and phiiofophy. 

And now I befeech you, my friend, to review with 
impartiality and attention the letters which immedi- 
ately precede and that which immediately fucceeds 
this. Do not be led away by an idea that I have bc^ft 
propofing to you ftudies that are cither ufelefs or im^- 
poffible. I am ready to acknowledge that the path I 
point out is not worn by the tread of multitudes* But 
is that a good rea(bn why it ihould be wholly negleft- 
ed ? They who have walked in it have found it lead 
to riches and to fame, and, to what is of infinitely 
greater confequence than either, to internal fatisfadioa 
and applaufc 

As to the times or divifions of your ftudies, or by 
what particular books they will be bcft promoted, it is 
no part of my plan to determine ; you will find the 
ncceffity and ufe of fome regular inftruftor in all thefe 
and other matters that relate to the immediate further^ 
ancc of your defign ; to his advice I refer you, and to 
the didlates of your own rcfleftion^ 

One thing more has this moment ftruck me. 

You may probably objed, and I am willing to an* 
ticipate the objeftion, that it may be no eafy matter to 
meet with fuch a man as I have been defcribing to you 
in the profelTion of the law ; and you will lay, that 
among the profeffors of the belles lettres^ the legal in- 
formation will fcarcely be found adequate to the pur- 
pofc. Where then, you aik, are you to look for the 

inftruftor 
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inftruftor I have been fo zcaloufly rccoramcnding to 
you ? Where, indeed, if both thcfc fuppofitions were 
founded in equal truth ? Happily, however, for you, 
this i$ not the caie« . I can eafily conceive, to be fure, 
how a ipan may be attached to various, and even to 
profound refearch, without.fecHng any temptation from 
within or from without to inveftigate, with much ar- 
dency of labour, the principles and the praftice of oar 
Jaw ', but I do not find equal difficulty in difcovcring 
the lawyer who has acquired every branch of legal 
learning that you can want here, and who has dived 
alfo into the recedes of hiftorical, religious, and phi^ 
lofophic lore. I could not venerate the profeffion and 
the profeflbrs of the law as I do, if I did not feel i 
conviftion that amongft them many fuchcharaftcrsare 
to be met with i and, . indeed, I am deceived in my 
opinion, if the abilities which are requifite to confti* 
tutc it, are not more abundant among the gendcmen 
of the long robe, than thofe more airy and promineat 
talents that lead immediately to bufmefs at the bar, 
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X AM now to treat of Religion, and of the daiaa 
which it has upon the acknowledgment and fuppor( of 
him, who fuftains the charadt^r of an advocate ia ow 
Courts of jufticc. . 

7 ' The 



: The ^orflup of a SOprecae Cayfc ^nd Ae Ijelferf off tf 
^tiire {):ate> hfave not only, in general, been concocfti-f 
tant, but have fo univeyCiUy engaged chc cdncarrcncd of 
IDa^kiniJi that they who have pretended to teach! tte 
contrary, have been looked upon in every. age and 
ftafiQ.of fgciety ap men oppofing jthe^pwr^tjoiotioojr of 
pur ITs^ure. This Svp^me Caufe^^ft ii^jfue^ ha^ feegn 
prefigured to the iouigiQation byfymbol^fuited ^t^itfaff 
darknefs and ignar^ge of unlettered ages |, but this 
great and feccet; Original has neverthclaf^ be^a^dM 
jamc in the contemplation of the funpleft heathen ,an4 
the moft refined Chriftiaj*. , ; ; . . /. 

There rauft l»v,e bcea fonjething exce^d^ng^y pWr 
erful in an idea that has made fo prodigious a progre^ 
in thtj mind erf" eian. The opinions 0f men have ex- 
perienced a tboufand changes; kingcJoi^s th«:h*ve 
J»en rtioft powerful have, beeK remoyed i ^he f^tm 
o£ the earth itfejf; has undergone yariou^ alrerations-i 
bufci ajnkjft thefc grand and ruinous conduffioftS) FeU? 
gipn has remained unfhakcn ; and a principle fo fgn- 
iiMitii^feous to the Hrfl: forma,tion of oqr nature muft 
fCQiaia until, by fome power^^ of which^ at proferil; 
Mjc hftve n© coBcepticm, the laws of that; nature art 
lioiwrfiiHy dJffplved. j 

Po^wers. thua Angular muft have their foundatbn 19 
truth ; .for men tmy reft in truth, but they never :caa 
reft in err^r^ . To charm the humw. mind, and t» 
H^^mtain its monftrpus cmpirei error muft,, erethie^ 
h$ve chpfen innunwrabk (hapes, all, too> >ycaring^ 
fnore or lefs, the fernhknce of triicb. And iwhat is 
fkm tm^ muft be alfo juft -, and of courfe^ to acknow^ 

ledge 
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ledge its influences muft be the ipontaneous and natural 
cffufion of a love of truths and the love of tfudi 
either is really, or is affeftcd to bc^ the charaftcr of 
thofe who have dedicated themielves to the ftudy of 
our laws. 

Thus naturally, even upon the firft glance, do the 
chambers of the law3^r and the fupporter of religion 
meet i the conclufion mud: be, that he who aflfe&s to 
doubt of the fundamental truths of religion, much 
more he who openly dares to deride them, is diflblv- 
ing, by fraud and violence, a tie which all good men 
have agreed to hold in rcfpefl:, and the violation of 
which muft render the violator uriwdrihy of the cfteem 
and fupport of his fellow-creatures. 

But having thus endeavoured to eitabUih the re- 
lation between the ftudy of the law and an adherence to 
reKgion, let us no longer delay to inquire in what 
pojnts of view religion comes moft powerfully recom- 
mended to the notice and veneration of the ftudent. 
' And we will confine our difcuffion, which fiiall be 
as brief as poffible, to two ideas : firft, its own intrin* 
&c dignity and purity, confidered with refpeA to a 
iiiture ftate, and to its influence over the morals of 
men ; and, fecondly, its connection, in a political 
point of yiew, with the various conditions of focicty, 
and with the laws by which they are regulated. : The 
firft, it is true, relates to the advocate merely as a par- 
ticipant with other men in one common ratsond 
iiature i but it relates alfo to his individual and ab- ^ 
ft rafted character, and as fuch, is furely not unworthy 
of his confideration. The fecond claims our nooc^ 

as 



^ intimatdy conne^^d with that very, individual; chaf^ 
radfcer alone. ' , : . /. ^^^ 

It is tvidently.a falfe notion that religion is a y^ljQijrn 
sfry fpeculation, unworthy the ferious regards of j|jea> 
who. arc engaged in the purfaits of fcientific and phi*: 
l|>ft>ghical jfcarning. Religion performs that which phi-^, 
loibphy^ cpnfidered as diftinft from it, (and,whichjj» 
fuch cafe I call philofophy only to accommodate my*- 
fcl£ for a moment to thfe Is^nguage of faChion,) c^nno;!} 
do i (he carries the ipind up direftly to the Eterns^ 
Source of knowledge, wliile this boafted philofophy^^ 
confined to the prefent limited fphere of aftion alon<^| 
fcrvcs only to bewilder the mind in the mazes of doub^ 
and error, w|iich itfclf has formed. It is ever cixir 
ployed in. raifing queftions that it has neither power 
nof inclination to folve. Religion enlightens the mind; 
ftie enables it to fix to every acquifition of learning 
and pf virtue its proper value, and to difcern its ap- 
propriate nature j (he ennobles it, by-the fimplicity of 
trpth^ that difdains thofe quibbles and that little war.of 
words that have difgraced the ancient, and that cof^r 
tinjue, I obfcrve with concern, to degrade the modern 
ici^apls j; but this favourite philofophy, which its ad- 
herents would fain palm upon the wor^ld for a novelty, 
is continually employed in inventing fophifms that 
fpring up only to be defeated by the common fenfe, 
and to be overthrown by the daily experience of man- 
kind'. . ' . . .1 

. Confult the works and the lives of them who have 
embraced religion ^nd rejefted this falfe and foolilb 
philofophy i compare them with the works and witl^ 

the 
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die Hvcs of tJie men who have laboured tod^fftwy the 
one and to eftablifh the other. And here, as to the 
fermer, I need only dcfire you to took into the lift 
of Aofc whofe names have dignified Our laws ; behold 
At manly opennefs of their language and their con- 
dufti all is manifeft and clear like the K^t ftom 
Whith they are derived. How different from this dig- 
niiRtd nature are the obfcure furmifes, the diark* hints, 
the querulous doubts of the contrafted ehafa6tcr ! 
What is there that is generous or noble in their argu- 
ments ? Do they tend to difcover the truth withtim- 
pllcity ? Do they not rather endeavour to entangle if 
by the fubriety of difputarion, or overpowcfr it by a 
multitude of words ? That which is true is fingkj 
and its language goei dircdlly to the underftaftdingSitid 
the heart ; that which is untrue, but which neverthe- 
fcfs aflumes the appearance of truth, muft be double> 
and its language confequently perplexed ; it has, ifl- 
cfecd, a twofold tafk to perform ; it has to conceal Itt 
own fccret and genuine charafter, and to fuppwt a bor* 
rowed one. Take this idea conftkntly in your refcol- 
Icftion, and you will prefently bti able to admire the 
Idharafter and the works of the 6ne, and to dcteft the 
afltitnption and defigns of the othef. ^ • 

Now if this be true, I would afk you whether yofl 
think yourfelf, as a lawyer, wholly independent of the 
influences of religion ? Do you think it beneath yoo 
to recciv.e great and expanded ideas of truth from the 
fame mighty fource from which thofe great men have 
received them, greater than whom wecan icarccly hope 
to behokl? Or do you prefer to fuch clear and enlarged 

principles! 
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principles; the petty inventions and indecent quirks of 
human fubtiety ? I have before hinted, and I hens^ 
openly repeat, that no man who delights in the latter 
of thefc will ever do honour to any fituation in life x 
but tnofl: unequivocally will he di%race that charader 
tliat has to do with the explanation and the bufinefs of 
the Englifli laws; and therefore* if contemplatioa 
of the dignity and purity of religion will exalt the 
mind to the plainnefs and fimplicity of truth ; if plain* 
nefs and fimplicity be contrary to the fine0e and fub*? 
tkty of the philofophy I have mentioned 'j it will re-^ 
quire no uncommon portion of fagacity to difcern, 
that the advocate is materially interefted in the culti^ 
vation of the one and the deftruAion of the other. 

It appears to me an ungracious, if not a difficult 
talk, to account for the unwiUingnels that men of 
iearaing^diicoverto die avowal of any religion; (hough 
at the fame time I am ready and happy to grant than 
many may affed: a reluftance upon this head, which 
they do not iecredy poflefs ; that which is dignified 
and pure feems to be naturally congenial with the ia^^ 
fluences of learning and wiidom; religion I have 
ihewn to be dignified and pure ; religion, one would 
think, would be therefore univerfally accepted and 
openly acknowledged by thofe who are alive to the 
influences of learning and wifdom ; but I apprehend 
the truth to be, that there is in the world a very fmaU 
number of deeply learned and truly wife men> many 
who have taken up thefe charadlers bebg only, in faftj 
mere fmatcerers in knowledge* 

A A And 
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And here the ceincidcnce between the dignity of 
religion and the excellency of the charadter of a law* 
yer appears in a new light : a fmattcrer, a mere fuper- 
ficial tafter of knowledge, is as incapable of under- 
ftanding the nature of religion, as he is of becoming 
a confummate lawyer : great depth of penetration, 
acumen of remark, and patience of inveftigation.are 
equally the charaderiftics of the one and of the other; 
and it is doiibtlefs worthy of ferious obfervation, that 
the greateft lawyers which have been produced in this 
country, within the laft two centuries, have been men 
acknowledging, in plain terms, the government of a 
Supreme Being, and the hope of a future date ; men, 
not feeking to perplex the human mind with uneafy 
doubts and far-fetched fophifms> but labouring to 
exalt learning and the fciences, by demonftraring their 
progrefs from the fame Eternal Source from which 
religion itfclf has Iprung. 

Emulous as you are of the honour th^t will ever 
attend excellence in every other part of your ftudics, 
and of your future purpofcs, can you fee any reafon 
why your emulation fhould decline In this ? If reli- 
gion, as flowing from the Almighty Spring o( truth 
aiid juftice, be the pure and dignified prihlciple I have 
allerted it to be, do you think its influences can have 
the eflTed: to debafe and degrade you ? Has itdebafed 
and degraded the great men to whom I have juft 
alluded ? Has it not rather been the very means 
of their exaltation ? And what power, think you, 
ihould operate to alter the great law of nature as to 

caufe 
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caufe and cfFeft with regard to you ? Be not deceived; 
be content, nay, be happy that religion prcfcnts you 
with thofe enlarged «nd energetic views of truth that 
will enable you to rife a luperior being in this world 
and in another. 

I have, in foitte of my former- letters, endeavoured 
to imprefs upon your mind the neceflity of attending 
to the praflice of the moral fcience ; now of this 
fcience religion appears to me to be not only the fource 
but the perfeftion alfo ; it is that which not only leads 
us to the performance of our duties, but teaches us to 
uridei-ftand and define them* It Ihould feem, therc- 
fore> that a refined and ufeful morality is but a confer 
quence of religion ; but morality is neceffary to the 
completion of the legal charaAer, and religion is the 
fource or parent of morality. 

I infift not here upon the validity of the Holy 
Scriptures as containing moft clearly the pure didlates 
of this religion, becaufe it is beyond my purpofe to 
:engage in defence of particular modes or opinions; 
I fliall only obfcrve, therefore, that it appears fomc* 
what unaccountable to me, that men who feem to con- 
fels their belief of a natural religion Ihould hefitate to 
receive the facred writings, which contain the moft 
beautiful and clear expofidons, not only of that belief 
itfelf, but of the duries alfo that fpring from it. How- 
ever, I would have you read them with coolncfs and 
impartiality j compare them with other compofitions 
that contain the principles of religion and morality 5 
and if you find in them a language and defign of a 
fuperior xucure and congenial with the unbiafled fenti- 
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ments of your heart and mind, adopt and retain them) 
ind be not fo little of a man as to appear tfliamed ^f 
that which your folid judgment and natural feelioga 
have engaged you to adopt and retain. 

It is the nature of religion to prefcrve unbroken 
^at fecret chain by which men are united, and, a$ it 
were, bound together j and as ypM ^re ihter<:fted \b 
common with the reft of your fpecies init$ prefervation, 
particularly does it become you, as a profefTor of thoft 
laws which are one of its inftruments, to difplay an 
anxiety to guard it from violence or contempt. Yet 
how do you do this, if you are either forging doubts 
yourfelf, or liflening to them who forge doubts of the 
exiftence or authenticity of religion i It is the great 
wm of thofc who would overturn the peace and order. 
of mankind to undermine the foundations of religion^ 
^ by (tarting doubts and propofing queftions, which, be* 
ing artfully calculated for every turn, are apt tn dazzle 
and confound the common apprehcnfion, jii^e^ that 
famous^ qucftion of the EleaA philpfppher. Can there 
•be any fuch thing as motion, fince a thing cannot move 
where it is, nor where it is not ? Yet, by queftions 
of an equally foolifh and unmanly nature, do n^ny 
men, of no inferior learning or capacity, fufFer their 
time and their attention to bei miferably wafted ! But 
do you not perceive xthc mifcbievous tendency of fuch 
-queftions ? Do you not fee that, by rendering every 
principle doubtful, they loofen all thofe iacred obit- 
gatbns by which men are kept within the bounds of 
^uty and fubopdinatioii ? And (hall you, who ^roconti- 
-nually in public to call out for the interpofitioa of fbc 
u .. : , .V law 
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hw againft injufticc and wfong^ be for cvef in yout 
private parties and converfations laboiJring to weaken 
every known and fettled principle ofjufticc and of 
light ? 

Give me leave to fay, it is a weak pretence tb^t id 
made ufe of by thofe who are thus unworthily en^ 
gaged, that they are fearching after truth ; and indeed 
it is merely a pretence j for it is curious enough to ob- 
fcrve, that many of thefe fearchcrs after truth are men 
who have been employed near half a century in thid 
pretended purfuit, and yet have they not fettled one 
fiiigle principle ; my, they arc more full than ever of 
doubts and corijedures : and as age and fatigue have 
cxhaufted their ftrength and robbed them of their wit> 
their queftions gain in childiihnefs and folly what they 
lofe in fubtlcty and invention : nor is this a Angle cafej 
I never in my life met with an old fearchcr after truth, 
but I found him at once the moll wretched and the 
mod contemptible pf all earthly beings. 

The fadt is, the men I mean, are not fearching 
after the truth j for where is it to, be found ? or who 
is to be the judge of it, when every certain principle 
isftiaken or overthrown by which the decifion is to bd 
made ? They have robbed their own minds of a reft-* 
ing-place, and they would reduce the minds of others 
to the faijie unhappy and unfettlcd condition. With 
this fpirit they attack every fcntiment whereon meft 
have beeni accuftomed to rely ; and as words are the 
comnion medium through which ideas are delivered, 
they play bpon the meanings of words till they have 
throwft etery thing into that confufion which, unfor- 
A A 3 tunately ^ 
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tunatcly for thcmfclvcs and for others, is fo congenial 
with their debafed inclinations. 
, The propagation of doubt, with rcfpcft to religion, 
is at all times an injudicious, and frequently becomes 
an immoral ad. ' He who fecks to deftroy a fyftcm 
by an adherence to the pure principles of which man* 
kind may be kept in peace and virtue, (how delufive 
foever he may efteem that fyftem to be,) without pro- 
pofing a better for that important purpofe, ought to be 
wnfidered as an enemy to the public welfare, 

I am here naturally led to confider religion as pecu- 
liarly powerful in fettling tlie mind. It is impoffiblc 
for a great and expanded intelleft to be untouched by 
confidcraiions of fo great importance as thofe which 
religion prefcnts to the contemplation ; it will therc^ 
fore either decide in certainty, or it will wander in 
doubt i for, to a thinking mind, what intermediate' 
ftate can there be ? And he that is in doubt, as I have 
before obfervcd, cannot be at reft ; and he who is not 
at reft cannot be happy. Now if this be true of. 
doubt, the reverie muft be true of certainty, which is 
a contrary influence. And need I point out to you 
the neceffity of fuch a ftatc to a mind engaged in the 
purfuit of a fcience fo various and profound as the law } 
Or, on the contrary, hpw utterly * impoflible it is 
for a mind entangled in fcepticifm, according to the 
^lodcrn idea of that term, to attend with regularity 
and happin<^fs to an objedt fp important ? Let mc 
^dvifc you to reft fatisfied with thofe clear and fun- 
damental truths upon which fo many great and wife 
jiicn have rcft^d before you -, and that^ not tncicly 

because 
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bccaufe they have thus reftcd/ for that would not be to 
be like them, but becaufe they are afccrtained by your 
uncorrupted fentimcnts, and produce clear ideas of the 
various virtues that adorn and elevate the mind, and 
alfo, which is of ftill greater importance, that ftimu* 
late you to the continqal pradice of them. 

It is in vain to trifle about words and termSr Does 
a man know or docs he not know whether the thing 
he is about to do be juft or unjuft ? Does he feel or 
does he not feel a fecret dread and Ihame at the ktter, 
and an inward freedom in the former ? Does he fee 
or does he not fee a beauty, a harmony, and a connec* 
tion in his own. formation, and in the ftrufture of the 
viniverfe, which human art cannot reach ? Then 
whence is this internal fcnfe, this refledion, this beauty, 
harmony, and connection ? It is agreed, that neither 
. man, nor any other vifible agent, has produced them j 
yet they arc. And is it not a natural concluCon> 
that they arc the confequences of fome mightjr 
but invifible caufe ? Why then not be content to 
argue in this refpeft from the cfFeft to the caufe, and 
xeft fatisfied with that as a matter of faith which the 
reafon of man has never yet been able to explain ? 
Rcfleft upon the thoufands who are now in their 
graves, whofe lives, were fpent in endeavours to afcer- 
tain that power which mocked all their eflforts and 
baffled all their ingenuity : learn from them 10 confide 
in that firft Great Caufe, which, though it be hidden 
from your fight, you moft fcnfibly feel, and againft 
which youriccble arm is raifcd in vain. 

AA4 If 
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If you will take my advice in this refpeftj I venture 
to fay you will find yourfelf by fo much the better and 
happier man» By poilefling accurate and fettled no- 
tions of the moral fcience> you will be able to a£k your 
part in life with the dignity of wifdom ; and by pof- 
fcffing a firm and even mind, you will be free from 
thofc diftraftions from which the doubter is never free. 
What is the grand aim and end of knowledge, but to 
regulate our pradlice ? And whence is this know- 
ledge primarily to be acquired ? from books } from 
men ? No : by contempladon of thefe, it ia true, 
our knowledge may be enriched and augmented s but 
it muft firft fpring from the fccrct fource of our own 
bofoms ; thefe let us iearch with impartiality, and we 
fhall need the afliftance of no fine-fpun theories, no 
fineffc, no fubtlety, todifcovcr the truth -, truth is of a 
certain, fimple nature, and accordingly all will be cer- 
tainty and fimplicity here. 

With your mind thus fettled upon the folid hafis of 
truth, you will be able to purfuc the honourable avo- 
catioiv of the bar in peace. BeKcve me, it will require 
all your ftrcngth 5 you will have no time, if you at- 
tend to the duties of your profcflion, to be eternally 
cavilling about terms and principles i and, in faft, k 
will be a mark of difhanourable wcaknefs if thefe arc 
found to be not well fettled in your brcaft before you 
enter upon the career of public life. 

Let us now proceed to the fecond divifion of the 
fubjed J the connexion that fubfifts between religion 
Jn a political point of view, and the various conditions 

of 
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of fociety and the laws by which riicy arc regu- 
lated. 

There never yet has been a ftatc withcnit an efta* 
hlifhment of religion ; and in thofc nations who have 
cxifted under the influences of undebauched and fimpk 
nature, that eftablifhment has been the chief concern; 
it has been refcrved for the happy ages of refinement 
and philofophy to engender doubts of the cxiftencc of 
a Supreme, and boldly to overthrow bis altars into the 
duft : yet few even of thofe who have been thus fecretly 
crafty or openly impious have oppofcd national efta- 
blilhments of religion j though they have not fcrupled 
to turn them into contempt, by declaring them to be 
ufeful only for the vulgar. 

In all well-governed ftates thefe religious eftablilh* 
ments have been conneftcd with the laws of the coun- 
try in the fame way that all other eftablifliments have 
been fo connedVed, namely, being fubordinatc to their 
regulation and government; but they become more 
interefting, and claim a greater notice than other efta^ 
blifliments in proportion to the fupcriority of cheir 
extent and dignity. 

If, therefore, it be granted as a fa£fc, that religion 
cannot fublift in any country as a national eftablifb- 
ment without becoming thus connefted with the laws 
of that country, it muft become fo through the only 
two mediums through which all other things becocne 
the otycfts of their cc^izance, the conduft of its 
prafefibrs> and its worldly pofiefiions; for fuch is the 
power of all mundane influences, that not even the 
purity of religion can proted any regular fyftem into 

which 
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which It may be formed, from the ncceffity of being 
fupported by a certain degree of. wealth and power, 
nor defend its profefibrs from the common weak- 
ne(s of humanity, all exceffes of which it is the objeft 
of well-formed laws to reftrain. 

Wealth and power and the conda(ft of men arc 
therefore fenfible bbjefts upon which the laws of a 
community operate, whatever may be their defcrip- 
tion, or wherever they are to be found within that 
community ; and, although they may conftitutc the 
cftablrfliment of a pure and divine religion, yet muft 
they, as fubfervicnt to its earthly purpofcs, be com- 
pofed of gold and filver, and fo on, and confequcntly 
be fubjcft to all thofe tranfmutationsthat arc unavoid- 
ably incident tp poflefiions of this fort. Nor is there 
any peculiar purity communicated to the nature of 
thef*c objefts by the dignity and holincfs of their reli- 
gious poffeflTors, whereby they are rendered too high 
or too facred for the interpofition of the law of the 
land. 

This being the cafe, it naturally follows, that, with 
refped to thefe poffeffions, numerous embarraffments 
and mifunderftandings will arife, which, but for forac 
powerful interference, would (hortly breed the utmoft 
diforder amongft the profefibrs of this national eftablifh- 
ment j arid the right of interference I have already 
fliewn to be in the legiflaturc of the country, till, by 
• degrees,, that portion of the law, by which thefe mat- 
I ters are afcertained and regulated, forms a very capital 
objed of the refearch and attention of the ftudcnt. 

Such 
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Such has become, very eminently, the faft in thi$ 
country 5 for, independently of the ecclefiaftlcaljuriC- 
diftion properly fo called, the religious eftablilhment 
of England has actradted, in various direflions arid 
from numerous caufes, the notice of the common and 
ftatute law and of our courts of equity; fo that he who 
is ignorant of the nature and hiftory of religion and of 
its confequcnces, in this view of the fubjca, is ill qua- 
lified to fuftain with honour and reputation the charac- 
ter of an Englilh advocate. 

In caufes, therefore, that fpring from this fourcc 
you may, in the courfe of your future life, be fre- 
quently concerned j and I am anxious that you fhould 
be, in this as well as in every other point, well pre- 
pared with all thofe fources of argument, proof, arid 
illuftrvion, which can, indeed, be in the pa ffefno n of 
him only who has taken repeated, accurate, and ex- 
tenfive views of the fubjeft. 

And this, you will remember, my friend, is not 
to be done with little labour, or in a moment; 
fincc even were you inclined to reft contented with a 
knowledge of its technical parts alone, to which I re- 
commend a moft diligent attention ; yet the number 
of ftatutcs that have been paffed, and the variety of 
cafes that have occurred in this department of the 
legal fcience, will prevent them from being prcfently 
engrafted upon the recoUcftion; but, in truth, my 
opinion in this is the fame that has been heretofore 
given you upon other branches of this extenfive ftudy, 
A technical knowledge, however valuable and nccef-' 
lary, will never of itfelf be fufficient to render a man 

excellent 
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excellent in his profelfion i and you will therefore have 
a ftill greater tafk to perform in the perufal and di-* 
gefting of the beft authors who have written upon reli- 
gion^ and upon the numerous forms and eftabliflimcms 
k has aflumed in the world. 

For it will not, I apprehend, be fufEcient for this 
purpofe to have an acquaintance with the prefent ftate 
of the religious cftablifliments of your own country, 
or with that cftablifhment only ; your rcfcarchcs 
.muft go back to the carlicft authentic ages, and ex- 
tend to the remoteft periods of other countries : by 
thefe means alone you will be enabled to enlarge your 
mind, to place your arguments moil forcibly, and to illuf- 
trate them in that manner which is peculiar to a fcw^ 
becaufe to a few only belong the opportunities which 
patience and talents prefent of inveiligating the fub- 
}c£t and tracing it to its fource* 

Do you wifli to obtain the rare and valuable faculty 
of folving difiiculties .and of obviating doubts, by the 
cxercife of which obfcurity is in a moment rendered 
clear, and darknefs changed into light ? It is to be 
acquired only by induftrious reading and profound 
contemplation. Do you dcfire to know upon what 
fubjtd this power can be moft worthily exerciied ? I 
anfwer. Religion in all its varieties i of its purity as it 
came forth from the hand of its Omnipotent Foimder, 
and of its degeneracy under the operation of human 
inSuences. 

Perfevere then in tracing, by labours of this nature, 
the forms and laws of religion to their fource i the 
reward will not be difproportivnate to the labour i 

you 
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you will not only be f nabled thereby to ftand as an 
advocate upon a very fupcrior ground in a court of 
juftice, an advantage of no fmall importance; but you 
will alfo eftablifti your mind in the religious, philofo- 
phtcalj and moral fciences j you will read the human 
chara6ler in all its multifarious dcfcriptions ; you will 
meet it in all its varieties, and deteft it in all its hypo- 
crifies. This may not be a very pleafing taflc, but, tb 
an advocate, it is a very neceflary power. 

The religious, like the civil part of the legal infti- 
tutions of. this country, is conneftcd with thofe of 
other countries; occafions, therefore, fome times occur, 
in which the latter may, with great beauty and pro- 
priety, be introduced to corroborate and enforce ar- 
guments that arife from any legal difcuflion of the 
former : hence the neceflity at which I have juft how 
hinted of extending our refearchcs beyond the bound- 
aries wherewith a fondnefs for our native country 6t 
a regard for the prefcnt age may furround us. And 
this praftice is fandioncd in a peculiar manner by the 
examples of all thofe great men who have left behind 
them the nobleft monuments of learning and of wif* 
dom: they overcame prejudices; they attacked and 
examined,' without fear, opinions that had been well 
received and cftablifhed in the world, but they attack- 
ed not the eternal principle of truth ; they confidered 
that it pervaded, without difcrimination, other coun- 
tries and other ages than thofe in which they lived : 
hence they naturally drew the inference of its fecrec 
'and extended influence over the various forms of civ'l 
and religious fyftems by which thefe were governed^: 

they 
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they knew alio that humanity has prefervcd its multti- 
form charaftcr, unchanged by the mutations of power 
or the lapfc of ages ; they therefore contemplated its 
works and furveyed its hidden fprings in the writings 
of thofe who, in whatever country or in whatever age 
they lived, have gained the applaufes of mankind for 
their learning, their wifdom, and their virtue : by thcfe 
means they have themfclves become the lights and 
ornaments of that fyftcm of which they formed a part. 
By the fame means you may at leaft attempt to fill up 
• a charafteV of fimilar honour ; and they cannot be 
more glorioufly or ufefully exerted than in acquiring a 
knowledge and in cftablifliing the principles of re- 
.ligion. 

Nor is even the common bufincfs of the lawyer un- 
friendly to the ferious difquifition : the hiftory of a long 
law-fuitmay be confidcredas no contemptible leffonof 
moralityi amidftthe fombrc train of dulky parchments, 
Religion fometimes has condefcended to rear her holy 
iront. Do you not, in the perufal of thefc difcolourcd 
monuments of human prudence, behold the confc- 
quence, the inevitable confequencc of our moft 
anxious care ? What is this hiftory but a tale of race 
.following race in a rapid and melancholy fucceflSon of 
contrivance and induftry ? The extravagant mort- 
^gagor and the parfimonious mortgagee, the crafty 
-.buyer and the carelefs feller, the provident father, and 
the impatient heir, are all gone down to the duft toge- 
ther; and nothing now remains of their influence or 
their names to create fear or excite hope, but the legal 
inftrumcnts they have left.to their poftcrityK 

You 
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You have now my fcntimcnts upon tKc cohheflion 
between the ftudy of the law and philofophy, hiftory 
and religion : I hope fufficicnt has been faid to intercft 
you in the purfuit of it. 
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X o u wifli to know my opinion of the utility of 
fpending a twelvemonth in the office of fome repu- 
table attorney, and whether, fuppofing I fliould think 
it advifable, it ought to precede your entrance into a 
fpecial pleader's or draftfman's office. 

In all cafes of this fort much certainly depends upon 
the age and charafter of the ftudent, and therefore 
what may be advanced by way of opinion, muft'bc 
taken cum granojalis 5 and in this fuch a precaution is 
very neceflary, fince there is a peculiar danger as well 
as advantage in the connection that a young man is 
^naturally liable to form by fitting for fome time at an 
attorney's dcfk. 

It is perfeftly clear to my apprchenfion, that the ac- 
quaintance with the forms and nature of aftual bufinefs 
muft be of great fervice to a barrifter where it can be ac- 
quired ; and though I am not inclined to difagree with 
thofe who think that too familiar an intercourfe between 
the tricks and fineffe of a praftifing attorney and a 
barrifter,' unmindful of the dignity and elevation of 
his^profcffional charafterjispoffibles yet I cannot but 
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be feafibfe alfb of the deficiency of fome very fenfible 
men who come into our courts in the forms of bufi- 
neis, too clearly difplayed, indeed^ in the hefitation 
and cmbarraffment that attend the infancy, and fome- 
times even the maturity of their praftice. 

Now thcfe are two extremes which you will do well 
to avoid. Nothing can be more difgraceful to you 
than a familiarity with the quirks and quibbles that 
cunning and unprincipled men have from time to time 
invented ; while at the fame time the moft palpable 
inconvenience and fomedracs lofs may be the refult of 
an ignorance of the daily praftice of the courts, and 
therefore, if any mode can be pointed out by which 
thcfe evils may be avoided, it will furcly be worth the 
ftudcnt's while to attend to it. 

One mode by which this may be efFefted is an at- 
tendance for fome time in the office of an attorney of 
good chara6tcr and extenfive bufinefs, where yoU wiH 
fee a conftant repetition of thofe forms, an acquaint- 
ance with which is neceflary to complete the charaftcr 
of a man of bufinefs, and produce a facility in the 
'condufting your future caufes. In this fcenc^ fo per- 
feftly new to you, and fo difierent, in all probability, 
'from every thing you have hitherto feen, you will 
difcover the firft principles and fecret fprings of thofe 
movements by which moft of the adtions arc agitated 
that call for the decifion of our courts of juftice ; for 
whatever may be the refpeftability of the attorney in 
whofe office you may think proper to place yourfelf, 
ftill it is the indifpenfable nature of that department of 
the legal profefflon to have to do with men of all 

defcriptions, 



dcicriptions, arid, amongft the reft, witfe attdmies 
whofc bufinefe it is to wi^ft and fubvert the neccifarj^ 
&rms of law to the nefarious purpoies of fraud and 
oppreffion. ^ 

Bqt at the fame time that this mode bf proceeding 
may be recommended to you, I am aware there arc 
many difadvantages which might attend the carrying it 
into a fyftem. 

In. the firll place, if the ftudent be young, ht runs » 
riik of contracting low and ungentlemanlikt habits, irk 
an attorney's office, even of rcfpeftabifity, by a con- 
ftant recurrence of familiar intercourfe with perfbna 
who, however honourable they may be for their dili- 
gence and integrity, are accuftomed to manners and to 
a dialed which are the too natural confequenc^ of 
a confined educatbn s and this is no unimportant dan* 
ger. Nothing is more hurtful to the I'epuution of an 
advocate than unpoUflied manners^ and a loofe and 
barbarous mode of fpeech ; yet, diigulting as they may 
appear, they are, I fear, too eafily contracted ; and 
when once contrafted, become the more invetetate, 
perhaps, in their influence from that fpirit of conceit 
and felf-fufficiency wherewith the kind of fpeech and 
manners I allude to is frequendy accompanied. 

There is alfo another diiadirantage not unlikely to 
nefttlt from this fituadon> and that ought ndt to be 
pafied over in filcnce i and tRat is a mbcfaanical habit* 
It is jQQC the buGnefs of sin attorney*s clerk to accoim 
for the pra&ice of which he is in the daily execuciooj 
at IcsiSt that is uftially his fetuimcot i to be ti^tt m 
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the technical and adive branches of the pro&ffibh k 
his utmoft aim; and, perhaps, it may be as well that 
it is fa. But that is not nor ought it to be the cafe 
with the ftudent ; he has other dcfigns ; hi& views are 
far more extehfive : but example' is contagious j and 
Chat which a youth is in the daily habit of contem- 
plating in others he will be in no fmall danger of ap- 
propriating to himfclf i he will therefore, perhaps, run 
a rilk of lofing his ardour for knowledge amid the 
fancied acquirements of bufinefs ; and the enlarged 
perceptions of his mind may be degraded to the petty 
defigns of trick and artifice. By this ftatcmcnt, which 
I am unwilling to lengthen, you will perceive that al- 
though there may be great advantage reaped by gain- 
ing an acquaintance with the bufinefs of an attorney's 
office, there is, on the other hand, danger of making 
fome important facrifices ; but as this is riot, I think, 
an unavoidable confequence, it may not be aimifs to fee 
for a moment by what means the advantages I have 
hinted at may be obtained without making the rilk of 
difad vantage too great. 

To effcft this piirpofe the principal objedt of your 
care itiuft be to fix yoiirfelf with an attorney ofa prac^ 
tice at once extenfive and irreproachable : fucb a 
frian is riioft likely to be a perfon of information him- 
fclf, and to employ thofc who are of that charader in 
the managciiicnt of his bufinefs. In fuch company 
you will have a fair chance for improvement in the 
point in queftion, without ihcurrir^ the danger of con- 
tamination i you will have an opportunity of acquir- 
ing 
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ing facilit}^ as a' man of buHnefs, without debaGng 
your ideasj your mannersj and your eonverfation to 
the miferable degradation of a drudge. 

In the next place you will find fome advantage in 
attending to the mode in which buGncfs is conduced 
in the office where you may intend to place yourfelf. 
Some attorneys have but one office, or two at the moft, 
and thofe upon the fame floor; others have a variety 
of offices ^upon different floors s and this is ufually the 
cafe with thofe of the greateft eminence ; and in this 
relpeAj perhaps, it will not be proportionably ufeful to 
you to be in the office of an attorney of the firft ranks 
for the conicquence will be that you will fee merely 
that branch of the praftice which is carried on in the 
particular room or office in which you are ftationtd. 
Do not think this immaterial; you will find, if you 
mean your entrance into an attorney's office to anfwer 
any piirpofe at all, that, by an attention to this parti-* 
cular, or by a negle£t of it, your purpofe may be cither 
promoted or defeated. 

Let me mention another thing, as a preventive, inlbme 
fort, of the inconveniencies which I fear; and this is^ not' 
to enter into this fcene of life at too early a period : as 
the danger will, in fome degree or other, be encounter* 
ed, you ihould be able to oppofe it. By having your 
mind well eftablilhed in proper ideas of the profeffion 
into which you artf about to enter, you will become left 
liable tothe impreffions I have mentioned; you will keep 
the jgreat objc6t of excellence always in view, and, of 
cburfe, you wilt confider thefe humble hbours in their 
proper llghtV you will rcmembei' thara certain portion 
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of information is all you want to obtain, and that not 
f6 much to enable you to form youf dWn prafticc, as 
to be aware of tlic prafticcs of others ; and you will 
bfe the better enabled to regulate your condu^, fo as 
that you may neither give caufe of offence or famili- 
arity, ahd to perceive the advantages that; may rcfuk 
from the cukivation of the acquaintance of genteel, 
and^ as f^r as toificerns the bufinefs of the prof^ffion, 
well informe<l ihcni (for fuch men are to be found in 
the offices of refpeftablc atiornies j) and kt the opi- 
nion of fome be wh^t It may, a cohnedion properly 
formed with fuch charafters is not to be efteemed dif- 
graccful, but will, on the other hand, be highly ufcftJ, 
lipon many occafions, to the rifing barrifter. 

It may not be improper alfo* to remark, that neither 
fhould the time of your (lay be long, nor your attcnc'- 
arice I4x while yoii do ftay j three or four terms will be 
ftilly fofficleht for every purpofe of utility, and a longer 
rime thus Jpent might prove produAivc of the roif- 
chicfs I have endeavoured to guard you againfl ; but 
fhen, that time mud be diligently employed. Argu- 
ifnent woyM be abfurd upon fuch a fubje6t ; (enfe and 
reflctftidn^^Il be fufficlent guides. 

• Thus have I pointed out to you fome of the advan* 
{ages and of \hk inconvehiencies that are naturally at-* 
tendant upon an attorney's office, and of the modes 
whereby the former may be obtained and the latter 
avoided > and I have faidthe more upon this part of 
the fubjeft, bccaufe a late venerable charader in the 
law Has mentioned tht idea of a ftiident attempting; to 
4)repare hitnftlf for the bar ia aa attorney's office in 

terms 
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terms of fcvcre difapprobadon j ^nd moft. clearly 
would fuch a fyftem of legal cducacioB dcfery>e pointed 
cenfure ; but I conceive there is a diffcreacc between 
that ^d the purpofe towards which we have pointed.. 

With refpcft to the latter part of yopr queftioq^ 
there appears to me bi;^ little: doubt that an attend- 
ance in the office of an attorney fhocrid pretode that 
in the office, of a dmughdiaan or fpecid plegdir; for 
thus the forms which are taught in the latter, become, 
by degrees, lefs formidable ; and the! ftudcnb fits down 
at (he defk of the pleaider not quite a novidaiie. This 
is, perhaps, a circumftance of greater tmp^^tapce than 
young men are generally aware oft Th^ere is^noihifi^ 
invidng, it muft be owned, in thefe legd topht f and |c 
certainly does requii^ a ftrengthof imsd which is nee 
the portion of many to bear an inftantaneous acquaint- 
ance with a branch of learning fomcwhat rcpulfive, 
perhaps, in its firft afpeft, and rencfercd ftill more fo 
by the comparifons which we fliall naturally be in- 
clined to mak^ between it jind the elegant and amufing 
lludy of the idles lettresy or the freedom and livelinefs 
of a courfc of diffipation. Hcr^, thcf^fprc, the rfiind 
niay, perhaps, be broke in, as it were, by degrees, and 
this new labour to which it muft, for ^ time, be bent, 
may appear fomcwhat lefs irkfome aqd difgufting. . 

After all, however^ I am rather dcfirous you Ihould 
apply what 1 have faid to particplar cafcs,.tban fuppofe 
I mean to recommend a fyftem i for, in the firft place, 
as I havp already hinted, it is doubtful whether it 
would be univerfally adopted with utility and lafetyj 
and, in the next, the majority of men going to the 
. B B 3 bar 
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bar would never be brought by any confideratlons fo 
endure what they would eftcem a vile and hateful fer- 
vitude* It is true^ to a man of ftrong underftanding 
this lafl: confideration would be of little weight ; but^ 
generally fpeaking, by the time the underftanding is 
thus matured^ it would be thoiight a feafon rather too 
late to fit down at the deik of an attorney^ however 
extenfive his bufinefs or honourable his chanifler might 
.be- • 

/ You-nuril therefore judge in this matter for your- 
ielf; it is^of a.nature.too greatly dependent upon par- 
ticular circtunftances to be eafily^ if at all, formed 
into a general rule: only remember, if you think pro- 
:per to adopt the meafune, .that it may be att^nd^ ^ 
: well with incoQvenience as wij^ ^dvantaget 
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W HEN you have fpent a fufficicnt time in the office 
of an attorney, (if you think the ftcp ancccffary one,) 
to clear away the firft difficulties and difgufts, by ob- 
taining an acquaintance with the technical terms and 
language of bufinefs, you will think of putting your- 
felf under the direAion of fome able draughtfman or 
ipecial pleader, accordingly as you intend to prafticc 
in the court of chancery or in the courts of common 
law. 

I omit 
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I omit to mention as a part of the fyftcm of your 
legal education, an attendance in the office of a regular 
conveyancer. Certainly there is engaged in this filent 
but important branch of the profeffion an immcnfe 
aggregate coUedbion of ingenuity and learning; and 
they who have attained to any .eminence as convey^ 
ancers, may be efteemed as the chief fupporters and 
cnlightenerS;Qf the fyftem to which they belong? 
yet,. had conveyancing been your only aim, there would 
have been little neceffity for this correfpondcnce : it is 
to fit you for the adtive and the ardent bufincfs of the 
/orum that I have laboured : the very nature of pri- 
vate practice would render fuch exertions not only 
jufelefs but ridiculous. 

I mentionthis fubjeft, juft as it has occurred to me^ 
once for alh I cannot but entertain the higheft re- 
^iped: for thofe abilities which have enriched and eluci- 
dated the nicefl learning and the moft profound prin- 
ciples of law 5 arfd I would not, therefore, have you 
imagine, becaufe I have hitherto negledlied mentioning 
to you the ftudy of conveyancing, that I cfteem it o^ 
its profeflbrs as inferior in bonourablenefs of utility to 
the other charafters, whom, from the peculiar circum- 
ftances of the cafe, I have' thought proper tp mention 
more particularly. 

The choice of any particular mode of life is cer- 
tainly a matter of the utmoft importance; our fe- 
licity and fortune are very often materially concerned 
in fuch a choice ; we Ihall therefore do wifely to con- 
fult long and candidly with ourfelves and our friends 
))cfore we abfolitely determine. In the law, I wjU 

B B 4 venture 
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venctirc tor fty, this delibertition becomes pcculiarlf 
momentous; everjr important oonfideratioh is ioTdvcd 
in the confcquences of a' choice, which, at all events, 
places us in a public fitilation where, of courfc, our 
weaknefles are more than ordJhariJy diftreflSng, and 
our failure more than commonly difgraceftil. 

When the queftioft with yourfelf conies' td this, 
•^ Shall my future exertions be made in the courts of 
<* equity, or in thofe of common law ?" It will be 
flcceffary for ypli, not only to confider the means by 
which you may beft acqmre a knowledge of the vari- 
ous modes of prafticc in thofe diflferent courts, but, 
what ought to be of anteriori and is, without doubt, 
of more important confideration, you muft endear 
vour to find out for which of theft fccnes, difFcrcnt 
as they are fi^om each bthcr, you are beft calculated i 
and in this cafe it wbuld alfo be advifcable to go 
farther than your own private judgment. Apply to 
one or two of your moft indmatc and beft experienced 
friends, who have long been acquainted with your 
temperament, your modes of thinking, your habits of 
life, manners, and abilities, and who arc not ignorant 
of the nature of thofe fcenes, in the one or the other 
of which you intend, at fome future time, to move. 
By thcfc means you will ftand a good chance of 
efcaping that fecrct rock, whereon fo many arc 
wrecked in the outfct of their lijfei an indifcriminatc 
choice of profcffion. 

It will not be ufelefs in this place to remark that the 
praftice of the courts of equity, and that of the courts 
of common law, may be confidtrcd in the light of 

two 
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two ftparatc and diftlnft profeffions. The difference 
between them is as clear and eflential as chat which 
marks one bufinefs or profeflion from another:, not 
only IS the introduftory learning of the one and the 
other of a varied nature, but the very conftitutions 
and habits of thefe courts require, in the profcflfors 
who praftice in them, differed deferiptions of tern* 
perameDt and ability.: This U a matter worthy oif 
reflctflton; and you can only be enabled to decide 
upon it by fonie attendance in the different taiotts, 
and a dofe attention tcr.tbe .modes of their proceed- 
ings^ and the principles of their dectfions, and by the 
<^{cryations and advice of ibme learned and expe- 
rienced friend. If, by the confiderations arifing from 
thefe, you are induced, on the one hand, to make the 
common law courts the fccne of your future ex^rtion3, 
you will place yourfclf under a fpccial J^kader; if, on 
the other hand, you prefer the courts of equity, you 
will feek for the affiftance of a profeffional perfon 
technically known by the name c^ an equity iHraughtf- 
man. - ^ 

Upon which-ever of tbefc two charaders your 
choice may happen to 611, the fame general rules for 
the direction of your choice^ and for your condufb 
after it is decided, will hold good; and what occurs 
-to me upon this head I ^ill, as you defire it, lay 
before you with fi^edom. 

With refpeft to the charafter under whofc direc- 
tion you would with to phce yourfelf as a pupil, it 
will be eflentially neccffary that he (hould be a perfon 
free from a notorious (lain in his moral principles and 

conduft. 
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condudt, Wc cannot tell the heart but by what it 
produces ; by that however we have a right to form 
our judgment of it. I would not therefore place my* 
fclf, no not even to learn the moft common budnefs 
of life, under an open violator of its decorums, how- 
jever great his abilities might be ; much lefs would I 
jbe carelefs of this point in a profeflron, which, as we 
have heretofore remarked, demands a particular at- 
tention to the fupport of thofe decorums : for what 
would thb be doing, but to run the rilk of being 
reduced into follv and iniquity by the example of an 
imaginary wifdom'? 

You may, perhaps, be tempted to confider this prc- 
caudon a$ arifing from fome idle abftradb nouon ; you 
will think it of little confequence what the other parts 
of your inftruftor's charader may be, provided he is 
able to teach you what you are feeking to learn. I 
could be very elaborate in fliewing you a contrary 
dodrine to this; but I have ibme reliance upon two 
circumftances that happily render any dilatation upoo 
the fubje£t unneceflary: firft, your own native. good 
fenfe ; fecondly, the paucity of fuch iinpleafing in- 
fiances among the eminent profeflbrs of our Jaws. 

It will alfo be neceflary for you to be fatisfied that 
your future inftfudor is fufiiciently known in. his line 
to have an extenfive pradtice. Carefulnefs in this 
matter is but an honeft policy; nay> it is a duty which 
. every ftudent owes to himfclf. What can you expeft 
to learn in the office of a man. who, whatever his 
rterits in other relj)e6b may be, has yet had little or 
no experience in the prefent prafticc of his prof^ffion? 
6 He 
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JHc may be a man of good fenfc> and he may have 
coUcdcd a number of precedents ; but here he flops* 
Now^ in the chambers of a man in fuW pra6ticej 
you may have the benefit of both thcfe, and of the 
jiving praftice befides; and this latter is. the thing 
that eftablilhes in the mind of a man whatever he 
wants to learn. He who feeks to acquire depth and 
fecility in any fcience> muft not only know what has 
once been known> he muft obftf ve the prafticfc of it 
In his own time. To fuch oblervation as this^ the 
ftudy of the legal fcience is peculiarly fubjefti the 
exterior pradltce of which is conftituted for the pur- 
,pofe of meedung the never-ending variedes of human 
weaknefs. ^ 

Another advantage that will attend fuch a caution 
in your choice will be the variety of bufineis that will 
naturally pais befdre you. This is of importance; for 
if appears very obvious, that if you (ee but a confined 
line of pra&ice, you muft, when you come to ai£t for 
yourfelfj find fbmewhere or other a great deficiency i 
and it will then, in all probability, be too late to re^ 
pair a misfortune that has arifen, Jn truth, from your 
own negligence. Befides, as one part of pradice fie- . 
quently depends upon another, it mVk not be a( all 
unlikely that, in addition to your total ignorance of 
fome particular branches of your profeflion, your ex- 
pertnefs in thofe which may have come under your 
cognizance, will be confiderably diminifhed by the 
influence of that ignorance. 

Again, you will have the advantage of being under 
a man of profeffional talents % for it is not likely, in 

a pro* 
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a profeflion lihich exercifes tlie taknts of a mani 
that any other than a perlbn of ingenuity can reach to 
eminence in it* This idea I conceive to have a re^ 
markable force of truth when applied to the profcflion 
of the law. There are profcQioiii in which wealth or 
intereft may procure fuccefs fdr the negligent^ or 
eminence for the unworthy; but what man will rea- 
dily truft his caufe^ opon which his' eftate or his re- 
putation may depend, to an indolent or unfkilful 
lawyer? The esctenfivenels of the diiiughtfmah or 
Ipeciar pleaderV bufinefs will, in a great meafurej be 
a &ir criterion of his talents; and^-thus two very 
material qualifications in your future inftruAor nuj, 
by a very cafy degree of attention, be prcfcudy 
afcertained. 

But it will not be fufficient that the perfon updcr 
whom you thus place yourfelf be a man of great bufi- 
nefs and talent; he muft be a man *a(y of aeeeft, aftd 
ready to give you information. This may appear to 
you but a trifling oircumftance ; to me, I confefs, it 
fecms an important one. How many things oc- 
cur at the entrance upon any novel learning that 
aroufe a neceflary and a laudable curiofity, and diat 
demand immediate inveftigatibn ? ' The informaticm 
you want is not perhaps to be obtained from the 
books; or, At leafl:, you know not where to feek it. 
If it be liegfetfled for the prefent, it may be foon for- 
•'goiten; and the -probable confcquence of a frequent 
recurrence of thefe difficulties, will be- dilguft, inat- 
tention, and, in the end, a partial or a total failure of 
yourdefign. 

How 



• How arc thcfc civils to be prevented? By the at* 
tention I recommend to you. It is plain that difl5- 
cblties m\\ arife to the thinking (hident, and that they 
will require an immediate folution; it is plain too, 
lihat the only means whereby he can obtain this foIu« 
don are by application to his inftruftor. But what if 
he be thurliflj, or, for any other reafon, averfe from 
communication ? The extcnfivenefs of his buGnelk 
will but little avail you 5 it will only ferve to multiply 
you^ dilSiculties. His talents will be of no i<^rvice ^ 
for he refufes you every application to them. You 
begin then to perceive the ncceflity of what I urge i 
you now fte that, unlefs you arc under the inftru6tion 
of a man of free communication, you will derive but 
little fupport or edification from his powers. 

Further, let me here repeat the advice I gave you 
in my laft letter refpefting an attorney, not to place 
yourfelf with praftifers of the highcft clafs j althougJj 
I confefs it is with no little hefitation that I repeat it^ 
becaufe my opinion in this rc{pc6i may feem to mili« 
tatc againft every received idea upon the fubjeft, and 
becaufe alfo I am not my felf completely fettled in it. 
However, it is clear, that in proportion to the number 
of his pupils the time and attention of the inftrudloi: 
muft be divided ; and the fa^Jt generally is, I believe, 
that not only an extenfion of bufmefs, but of the num-* 
bcr of pupils alfo beyond the ordinary powers of the 
attention of a fingle individual, is generally the confe- 
quencc of a.oiore than ordinary name as a Ipecial 
pleader or a draughtfman. 

My 
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' My opinion therefore amounts to this: that a per^ 
(on, whofe bufinefs is extenfive and refpe&ablcj with- 
out' being fo multifarious as to entitle him to a piac« 
with thofe of the very firft nink, is the proper cha- 
rader with whom you (hould conneft fourfelf as a 
pupil> inafmucbj as with fuch a man you will have the 
feireft chance for obtaining the neceflary information 
and advancement in your profeflional refearches* 

One word more upon this part of our fubje<fV, Do 
not fcek to place yourfelf for inftrudion^ in either of 
theife branches of your profeffiouj under a perfon 
advanced in life ; generally fpeaking, fuch perfonsdo 
not fincercly thank young men either for their money 
or their attendance. Can any thing poIEbly be nK>re 
unpleafant to our nature^ at a time when we are im- 
patient even of thofe labours from which emolument 
and fame may be expe6led, than to be dragged back 
eternally to a reiteration over firft principlesj and to 
have our repofe hourly interrupted, by the eager and 
impertinent curiofity of a youthful learner ? The truth 
is» that uader fuch circumftances the pupil mud fufier 
in fome degree or oti^n If his inquiries are at firft 
heard, they muft be heard only with a civil reluftance;' 
a frequent repetition of them (and the repedtion muft 
be frequent) will not fail in the end to produce the 
fcverity of fraftious reproof Thus may the curiofity 
of the youth be checked, his ardour damped, and hi$ 
growing inclinations changed into difguft. 

I have endeavoured to fet before you, in as plain a 
way as poffiblej my opinion upon this matter. After 

aU, 
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tU; however^ it remains a mere opinion^ and fubjefk 
to the exceptions which the different experiences of 
different men .may form : I do not therefore infift 
upon any of them^ the firft Excepted ; and this I am 
ready to defend^ that it is the duty of every perfon^ 
or of thofe who have the care of his education^ to {ee 
that he> under whom the pupil is about to place him* 
fclfi is friendly to the religion of his country, and to 
the ifioralitfes and decencies of life. 

I will now fuppofe that you have met with a perfon 
fuch as I have defcribcd, or at Icaft fuch as yourfclf 
may be fatisficd with, and will add a few words with 
refpeft to your own conduit. 

Upon your firft application to draughting or ipecial 
pleading, you will, no doubt, feel yourfelf fomewhat 
difgtifted at the apparent drynefs and repetition of the 
fubjccfts of your labour; you will be apt to conceive, 
that however wonderfully the ends of jufticc may be 
anfwcrcd by fuch tedious forms, thofe of reafon are 
violated and overthrown. Have patience: in the 
courfe of a little time you will be induced to alter 
your .opinion ; a ground which at firft you did not 
perceive, a reafon which did not difcover itfclfi an* 
order, a connexion, which were hidden from youi' 
view, will arife gradually to your oblervations and" 
wheii once this important difcovery is made, the coi;i- 
fufion and irrationality that appeared to hang around^ 
yoiir labours will difperfe, the clouds of obfcurity 
that heretofore have fcemcd to inwrap the legal 
fciehce will depart, and flrength and order will' 
appear. 

At 
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• At the fame time it will be fair to warn youj that 
nothing but an unremitting diligence will ftand you in 
any ftead : bear this ever in your mind. 

In forming your opinions upon this head, beware of 
the two extremes into which many young men fall. The 
firft IS reckoning upon their own fuccefs by the rare 
examples of thofe great or fortunate men, who rather 
form exceptions to the common and natural order of 
things than the examples of that order i the next 
Is negligence, which leads a man to hope, that, at 
ail events, he (hall ftand a chance with others, who 
have by fome means or other obtained a decent prac- 
tice, without that clofe attention to precedent and 
forms which you are apt to reprcfent to yourfelf arc 
too formidable to be eaOiy combated. 
' How ready are the firft of thefe charaftcrs to flatter 
themielves with the confidence of poflcfTing uncom- 
mon talents, and to make this fancied pofieffion at 
once a paOport to riches and fame, and an exempdon 
from whftt they ftile the drudgery of an office. Thus 
Uplifted they hold in contempt thofc rules and grada- 
tions of knowledge, which they conceive to be calcu- 
lated for inferior geniuies alone. Unhappy notion! 
too late do thefe fons of delufion find that they have 
miftaken a levity of temperament for the flights of 
gonius^ and a giddy defirc of fame for the mighty 
power of obtaining it. 

The latter charader is, in a fimilar {)ropDrtioD, 
dcbafed; he has no idea of excellence beyond thal^ 
which he perceives it is the common aim of mankind 
to poflcfs : provided he can but get on, he cares not 
♦ how. 
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how. If he can perform his bufinels as well as- his 
neighbour^ or not materially worfe, he is by no means 
anxious to perform it in a manner materially better; 
and he is perfcftly content without improvement, fo 
long as he does not find himfelf aflailed by open re* 
proach or contempt. 

Do you fufFer yourfelf to fall into cither of thefe 
extremes? The natural confequence will be negli- 
gence : for what motive can you have to inveftigate 
forms, and to difcover principles, which arc perhaps 
fomcwhat uncouth in their firft appearance^ and of 
which you cither entertain a contempt, or hope to 
efcape the neccflSty of learning ? 

Refolve then upon a ftcady attendance at chambers^ 
in ipite of all the remonftrances of your internal (ctU 
ings and exterior friends, and upon a clofe application 
while you are there to the point which you propofe 
to gain. Do not, during the hours of attendance^ 
fufFer yourfelf to be allured by any of your general 
ftudies ; be content to learn the art of draughting or 
fpecial pleading, and to inform yourfelf of the reafon 
of its various pradice. By thefe means you will, in 
a fhoft time, perceive your way, and, of courfc, pur- 
fue it with greater cafe and pleafurc. I reckon every 
day a loft day in which you are induced to be abfent 
from chambers. 

^ By courageouOy and uniformly following up your 
firft endeavours^ you will find that confinement, and 
thofc exertions which were at firfl fo irkfome to you, 
grow by degrees lefs difgufting; nay, I do not think 
I err in faying, tb^t in time they ^ill become agree- 

c c able 
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able to you. It is furpridng, and not leis true than 
furprifing, with what facility the mind accommodates 
itfclf and becomes reconciled to cuftomsr from which 
at firft it may have been averfe merely becaufc they 
arc cuftoms, even when they arife from a harfli and 
unwelcome ncceflityi but when there is an end. of 
profit and intcrcft to be anfwercd, when there is a 
harmony and rcafonablencfs in the cuftom, it becomes 
ftill more eafily and quickly reconciled : this I take 
to be the cafe in the prefcnt inftance. There is 
nothing to overcome in the legal fcience but the firft 
ill-founded antipathies that we take againft it^ and 
thefe too arifing rather from the harrow prejudices of 
others, than from any excrcife of our own faculties ,• 
and when they arc fubdued by the influences of reafon 
and experience, we fhall prefently, as I have before 
obferved, find order and harmony, where we had 
before conceived that all was confufion. 

But this letter is running to too great a length : I 
will clofe it with ejthbrtifig you once more to apply 
your time well during your attention to this particular 
branch of your ftudy. Thfc motives that fhould in- 
duce you to watchfolnefs and afTiduity are all im- 
portant and honourable; and from that which happens 
to the miijdrity of men, (and a mote accurate criterion 
of our judgment I know not,) we may conclude, that 
the only fair and probable way to future enjinence in 
yotir profcflion is now to be afcertaihed; Now it is to 
be feen whether you poflTefs the admirable qualities of 
patience and labour which are reciuifite to the forma* 
tion of an exalted character: now it is that you are 

about 
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about to lay the foundation of a rock for future ho- 
nourj or of ftubble and fand for future difgrace* 
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Jl H E life of man is fo (hort, that, if cvcrjr moment 
of it could be employed in the moft ardent profcoution 
of its fimpleft defigns, we ihould never be able to at- 
tain a thoufandth part of that excellence whereof the 
mind is able to form an idea ; but when we refleft, 
that, fo far from being able to make ufe of all our time, 
we cannot devote one fourth part of it to any folid 
purfuit of knowledge 5 when we remember that fleep 
and indolence, wcaknefs and pleafure, are conftantly 
confuming the hours which wifdom demands in vain, 
it becomes a matter of importance to them whofc 
lives are direded to fome manly purpofe, that at lead: 
they do not, by their own negligence or folly, increafc 
a band of enemies, already but too numerous and 
formidable. 

You have become at length, happily for yourfclfj 
one of thcfe charafters j you have been driven by 
ncccflity to a purfuit, the reafonablenefs and propriety 
of which have at length recommended it to your in- 
clination. Tam rejoiced to behold this, and would 
gladly aid you in the oppolitton of its open enemies^ 
and in the detcftion of its fe^et foes. 

- c c a ^ Among 
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Among the latter of thefe I number Habits a foe o^ 
the moft infidious and mifchicvous defcription to every, 
profeffor of fcicnce, but peculiarly fo to him whofe^ 
future fame and fortune greatly depend upon, the 
opinion that mankind may form of the depth of his 
mental powers and the elegance of his perfonal ac- 
complifhments ; a^inti: thi$ foe I fokmnly put you 
upon your guard ; and that this may be done the more 
cffeftuallyi I will firft of all defcribe its nature, and 
V^ill then point out to your obfcrvation fome of the 
weak places at which it wiU» at one time or other^ 
endeavour to furprifc and overthrow you. 

Habit is of a dark and fubtle nature j it filently 

fpreads its bfluence over the mind^ which it weakens 

by degrees, until at length it is, in fome cafes, and 

;hcfe too of no rare defcription, totally corrupted and 

debafed -, it ufually comes in a pleaiing form, that at 

^ once engages the imagination and lays the undcrftand* 

ing afleep ^ by the gendenefs of its operations it 

aroufes no fear > by the fmoothnefs of its voice it lulls 

every fulpicion. When by thefe means it has fccured 

its conqueft, it fo artfully entwines itfelf with die (yf^ 

tem of our nature, that we fondly imagine it to be a 

part of ourfclves, nor do we ceafe to cherilh it, until 

We fall the mifefable facrifice of its power.. 

Its name, and the acceptation o£[ it among men, are 
congenial with fuch a nature ; it is ever employed as 
the delignation of a longi imperceptible, and increaf* 
ing courfe in fplly or wickednefs ; fuch 4 cpurfe, in the 
paths of virtue and honour, has ever its origin from 
nobkr motives and higher c^s than thofe which are 

formed 



formed merely by the ufages of cuftom; the term ot 
pfarafe bad habits fecm, therefore, to have become H 
folecifm. If we want to defcribe the charaftcr of § 
man who is in the daily practice of vulgar manners ot 
foolifh or wicked aftions^ we f^y^ He has contra£(^d A 
habit of faying and doing fo and fo. If his pra£Hc# 
be of a contrary nature^ we apply no fuch di^fignatioA 
to a character which has fpruhg from pure and ele^ 
yated dcfircs. 

As I do not fufpeft you of being liable to the in-^ 
flucnce of habits of vice, fo I do not conceive you td 
be equally free from that of habits of weaknefs ol 
folly : let me rather fuppofe that, without care, yoni 
may become fubjeft to the influence which hoidi 
tinder its dominion many captives who, one migltt 
have thought, would have been bcttscr enabled than 
they appear to have been, by the ftrength of education 
and good fenfe to refift its powen 

It fliall now be my buflnefe to fhew yiDU fome of 
thofe weak places at which habit will, at one dme or 
other, endeavour to furprife and ovcrdirow you. 

Firlt, then, of imitation. A pronencfs^to imitaifion 
is ornef of thofe failings which habit will not &il td 
niake its inftrument in debafing you, if not very 
cloiely watched ; and this, whether it be an itnitatioii 
of what is in itfe'lf laudable, or the contrary* 

For inftancc j you perceive in the manners 6f an 
eminent advocate fomething that charms you -, he has 
a peculiarity in his acVion which you think delightful ; 
you are determined to make it your own, and that fo 
thoroughly that every minutia is copied with the moft 

c c J anxious 
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anxious cxaftncfs. Another poffeffcs great rapidity of 
tranfition from one part of his fubjcft to another j you 
are inftantly ftruck with admiration;atthe bold yet not 
ungrateful confufion it produces ; and you arc rcfolvcd 
not to be happy until you have made fo tranfcendcnt 
. t power your own. A third difplay^ a glow of imagi* 
nation^ a brilliancy of figure that enchant you ; im- 
mediately do you relinquiih every other purfuit> every 
other ftudy, to enrich your fpceches with figures, and 
to increafe the ardour of your imagination, A fourth 
declaims with an unequalled elegance of phrafeology; 
from the piomcnt you hear him,, the choice of wordsi 
the fmoothing of your cjcpreflion, the rounding of 
your period^ become your niceft care. A fifth has a 
particular m,ethpd of ftating his fadls, or o( drawing 
his cpnclufionsi ypu conceive you have never yet 
hea/d apy method fo defirable j you difcard, without 
ceremony, your own mode i you are in love with the 
plain ftyle ; your figures are forgotten ; and you pur- 
fue, wfth all the c^gerncfs of a new enthufiafm, thi$ 
frefh objeft of your defircs. 

Now by thus addidling yourfclf to imitation, your 
pw|) powers are infenfibly weakened. But mark an- 
other confequence j as it incrcafcs with you into habit, 
every new rnanner brings with it a fuperior charm, 
till at length you are whirled away by a confufion of 
jdeas that totally prevents ypu from acquiring or efta* 
t)li(hing any manner of your own, and that blinds yoiif 
judgment in the neccffary difcrimination of what is fit 
or not fit to be appropriated to your own ufe. Of 
ijhc inftanccs I have mentioned the majority are quali- 
fications 
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ficadons in ihetnfclvcs of an excellent nature, and 
which, therefore, every public fpcaker Ihould en- 
deavoyr. to* attain; but the misfortune is, you do not 
draw them from their proper fource. You are not 
charmed with the dative principle of thefc things, but 
you are allured by the manner of the man ; and what. 
is the confcquence ? You adopt his manner, and 
inftantly in you it is ridiculous, becaufe nature, the 
pure fource of all excellence, hath given to every man. 
certain and different powers of modes, which, how-, 
ever by obfervation and labour he.xnay. refine and 
improve, will ever retain their original charad^r in» 
fpiftc of every attempt to uproot them ; apc^^befidcs, 
you become in timd the plaything of every man's 
fancy ; the firft changes the peculiarity you admired 
for another, which, from , its novelty or fome other, 
caufc, appears ftill more charming -, you inftantly re- 
linquiQi the former, and feize the latter with equaj 
eagernefs5 the fecond acquires a graver and mor^ 
folemn mode of fpeech j you are affeftcd by the dig;? 
nity of this new mode, and you endeavour to make it 
ydur own i and fo of the reft. Thus, by the influence 
of habit, you are always reftlefs and always ridiculous ; 
inftead of fceking to cftablifh a manner of ypur pwn, 
and to enrich it by adopting fo much pf what is exceU 
lenj in others, as ihay fuit with your own original car 
pacity, you are difordered by a h^bit of imitation, 
that, from its folly, produces nothing but weaknefs an^l 
diftraftjon, even when excrcifcd, as I have (hewn you, 
upon fubjefts that contain in them.fcives a clear and 
decided nature of excellepce. 

T c c 4 But 
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But as It would be of little fervice to point out to 
you an evil for which there was no method either of 
prevention or remedy, let me dedicate a moment to 
mention what may be of fervice againft it. 
• When you are tempted by any fafcination of man- 
lier in another to adopt it for your own ufc, kt your- 
felf ferioufly to examine whether, in the whole or in 
any, and what degree it will become you -, and reflc^fl, 
that if you do not take of this borrowed beauty in 
very nice proportions, and adapt it with the greateft 
circumfpeftion toiihat which you have before potttSed 
from the bounty of nature or the force of education, 
you will look like the jay in borrowed plumes, and 
(which will be the worft thing of aH) every body will 
know from whom you have ftokn your decorations i 
they will be eager to ftrip them from you, and to pro- 
claim the robbery to the world. Do you not fee, 
tiien, how very cautious you ought to be in this parti- 
cular ? I do not deny your right to improve by the 
example of other men ; on the contrary I would aflfcrt 
that right : you may gain eloquence from the elo- 
quent, ^racefulnefs of aflion from thofe whofc a&ion 
is graceful, beauty of language and brilKaney of figure 
from the orators who pofiefs thofe high accompliib- 
inents. Thcfe are an jnvifible community of goods ; 
the only community of fuch a nature in the world j 
hm you muft exercife this right fparingly and widi 
care j and what you thus borrow from others, youmuft 
fo ufe, that, altogether, your manner may be ftill your 
own : thus you will fairly gain honour, and no man 
will be injured by your exertions* 
^' ^ ■ ' ■ ' I have 
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^ I have hitherto been fpeaking of a habit of imita- 
tion in regard to things that arc in thcmfclves laudable; * 
and you fee, even in this refpcft, how indifcrimination, 
one of the conftant attendants of habit> will make you 
ridiculous in the eyes of the world j ^but there ate' 
otheT objeds of imitacion that are in themfelvc&'fool* 
ifh and difgufting, but which ibmecimes)^ comlngfroa^ 
a man of genius and reputation, are inftandy^iemd 
upon by the imitating ilave of habit : a ibake of the 
head, a difplay of the hand, a Ihrug of the fiiouideis^ 
and many other motions of fuch a nature^ fometimes 
diftinguifh eminent mcny and are immediately takeiiy 
on the ftrength of their pharader, for beauties^— -» 
« If I happen to look pale,'* fays Horace, <^ alt tlM 
<^ witlings of Rome take cumiii." Bow thift 
great pcrlbns became affefted by fuch peculiarities, % 
is no bufincfs of ours to inquire; k is ftlficient for tis 
that they are defedts in them, which are loft amiiSft 
the bliaze of glory that encircles them, but which will 
'beeome odious in us who not only have our reputatiob 
yet to eftablifli, but have evidendy b?en weak enough 
to load ouffelves with the failings of anotkelt; How 
disgraceful is it to a man, whofe firft aim ought to be 
excellence, to have it faM of him, " It is true> his 
« manner is very well? but don'cyou fee from whence 
" he has borrowed it ? Yes, that is a very fine pc- 
«* nod, but you may eafily perceive it is not his own/' 
Yet this of tilings which, as I have before obferved, 
are excellent in themfelves. But what an intolerable 
ieverity muft thofe iarcafms bear that arc occafioiktd 
by our habits of imiution in what is^ ridiculous ? 

« You 
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", You fee he is an imitator even of defcfts, and yet 
" is vain enough to conceive that his folly procures 
'* him applaufc." 

. How neccffary is it, then, my friend, to guard 
againft a habit of imitation, not only in things that are 
abfurd, but even in excellencies! and yet it approaches 
you an the fhape of improvement. You do not fcri- 
Quflymeantoinakeyourfelf the laughing- (lock of the 
worlds your real intention is improvement, but. you 
have miftaken the idea. 

I have been, thus particular in warning you agamft 
babits of this nattfe, becaufe few- will undertake fo 
unpleafant an office ; .they who love you may fear to 
give oflfenqe^ and they who have no regard for you have 
{oo much pleafure in laughing at your folly to take the 
trouble of putting you upon your guard : you ought, 
therefore, tx>'.take it in very good part, and, as a proof 
of: it exert yourfelf agamll all inclinations towards imi- 
tation, i^til you have determined what the objeft of 
.your imitation is^ and in what degree you ought to 
adopt it. 

lylany peculiarities alfo of the nature I have been 
fpcjking pf are the confequence of habit, but not of 
> imitation ; in coafulting oDr own ideas of eafe, of ele- 
: gance, of force, and fo oji, we frequently, by little and 
little, fall into fome ridiculous afiedjkation or other i 
'this is very injurious to a man in his progrefs through 
thp legal life. . Some ftrange tone, the frequent repe- 
tition of fome particular word or phrafc, which at firft 
. appears agreeable to us, become at length, rivetted 
. upon us, as .it. were, by the clj^ains pf habit. What has 
, ' 6 hitherto 
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hitherto been faid of the habit of imitation may be 
applied to this, fince the confcqucnces of it arc the 
fame, if not worfc j for in this inftance you have noi 
the excqfe to plead which in the other you had, that 
you were deceived by the charafter and eminence of 
thofe whom you imitated. 

We :will now fpeak, fecondly, of Indolence. A 
habit of indolence is a mod formidable enemy to thofc 
whofe profeflion in life demands the utmoft exertion. 
J mean not here to allude to that Ihocking intempe- 
rance of idlenefs which utterly precludes every hope i 
no xDan of fenfe is likely, on a fudden^ or, perhapSy 
ever, to fall into fo difgracefol an inadivity s I iDean 
that indolence which fteals upon us by degrees, even 
while we flatter ourfclves all is aftivity and dillgtTice^ 
which does not boldty rob us of our time and pbwtfrfi 
at once, but which perfuades us that we are already 
fufficiently induftrious; which is eternally whifpering 
into pur willing car, " Now U the time for rcpofc 5 
"you have dpnc. enough 5 you purfue your ftudies 
" with an unneccflTai'y attentipn j recreate yourfclf^ 
" you have a right to recreation; you have done morj 
" than is commonly; done," This isf the language, 
this is the feniiment .that begliiles us, of apparently 
iipall but really: valuable portions of our time, and 
Ithat diefraud3 us of excellence. 

Whjat ipan is thpre who has taken the pains to ex- 
amine his own heart, but muft acknowledge that he has 
pfcen been aflailcd by fuggcftions of this nature, and, 
pcf haps, too often liftcncd to them ? What candidate 
for a feat in the temple of honourable fame but muft 

c<)nfeis 
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confefi mth forrew^ that this fyren has frequently al« 
lured him from the path of diligences that (he has led 
him to her fafcinating but oblivious abode^ from which 
no man can return without lofs of ilrength^ and in 
which many are loft for ever. 

But indolence will Ibmetimes afTume another form 
of a very dehifivc nature^ and I will point it out to 
jxAX : it will come clothed in the garb of incapacity -, 
it will perfuadcj or attempt to perfiiade you^ diat tfak 
is not a day congenial to ftudy ; it is dark and gloomy i 
|t muft therefore aSed your fpirits ; and if your fpirics 
fire aficAedy you will dolitde good in the prolecation 
id your ftudies ; a profecution which^ under fo tin* 
liappy an influenccj muft be forced and unnatural, 
^xercife.will be better for you in every refpeftj and 
at all events it wiU be more reaibnable, as the day 
imift be wafted, to wafte it in a light and eafy cmpk>f- 
inent than in the barrennefs of unpi«ofitable ftudy : 
this is fufficient, and Srday is loft. To-morrow^ fhould 
you permit die fame infidious rhetoric to have the 
lainc tffe&, your enemy will acijuire additional 
Hrength ; till, at lengthy you fuffer yosrfelf to became 
tfae- prey of imaginary impotency, and Indolence has 
irci^ely wrapt you in her impenetrate gloom. 
, The like ardfice is difplayed in the fuggeftion of 
the falfe idea, that, at certain feaibns your menDl 
powers muft be debilitated. Nor here, it muft be 
wnfefted, does Indolence want a precedent s (he will 
produce before you the (hades of departed geniufcs 
who have vainly indulged this fancy : liften not to the 
ddufioiH oppoic it refolutcly. Nor wiH it require a 
... -.^ ' fmall 
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fiiiall portion of your rcfolution ; for when is vice or 
folly more powerful than when they affumc the faac- 
tion of reafon ? Do you fuffer it to overpower you? , 
Remember that feafons of improvement may be iofl: 
which never can return. 

Suffer me to put you on your guard agdnft another 

ftratagem of Indolence, who indeed feems^ in this rc- 

Ipcd, to have belied her name i (he will endeavour ca 

convince you that your health will foon fall the lacri* 

fice of your ftudious afiiduity s fhe will even quote the^ 

claffics to (hew you that you are fooliihly devoting a 

large portion of your time to reading and meditation^ 

that might as well be fpent in the cxercifes of plea^ 

furc I fhe will bid you remember that Horace loved 

the pleafure of fociety, and that Cicero cautions the 

ftudious to be moderate even in their beft ftudies. 

Liften to her ; butexpedl not that fhe will ever change 

ber tone, that (he will ever exhort you to return to 

your labours. 

She aflumes another afped ; *^ Has Nature, in all 
*• her variegated drefs, no charms for you ? Does the 
*• fun fhine in refulgent fplcndor, day after day, un- 
** heeded by you ? For fhame ! be not fo dead to 
** every fenlation of life and pleafure : fhut up your 
^ books till a proper fcafon. Do you not perceive 
*« that almofl: every man around you has leTt them ? 
«* and are not they hoping, as well as yourfcif, to rife 
** at the bar ? Why then this drudgery ? Why this 
** facrifice of reafonable indulgence ? You do nor, 
<* furely flatter yourfelf that you will become by it fo 
•* much more elevated than your neighbours V Fol- 
low 
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low the direftions of your tutorcfs, and return not to 
your books till fhe points out to you the proper fcafbn 
for ftudy. 

Permit not this habit of Indolence to gain a domi- 
nion over you. It will come concealed under a thou- 
Idnd difguiies. Be aflured^ if you liften^ you are in 
danger of falling an inglorious vi£tim to her fnare^. 

Thirdly, of Self-miftnift. It is ufual to decljutn 
againft felf-confidence as a propenfity not only very 
diigraceful but very dangerous alfo, and with much 
truth ; but I have little hefitation in exprefling it as 
my opinion to you> that felf-miftruft, if it once gain 
die for<?e of habit, is by far the moft dangerous of the 
two ; and I know of nothing that will fooner acquire 
the force of habit than this inclination to felf-*miftruft: 
it is of a fickening, enervating nature ; it dries up 
every fource of fortitude and of emulation in our 
bofoms ', and he who falls beneath its fatal influences, 
falls never to rife again. 

And it is the more dangerous, as it profefTes to bear 
a near relationfhip to that diffidence and felf-exami- 
nation which are ever the attendants of true genius, 
and which are ufually aroufed when that genius is called 
forth to encounter fome fcience that is profound and 
difficult of penetration ; and in proportion to that dif- 
ficulty will this habit be fecretly bufy in intruding 
itfclf. In a former letter I drew a companion between 
inodefty and fear; that companion may be applied, 
with very little qualificadon, to thefe two inclinations 
of the mind i the one, diffidence, partakes of every 
ingenuous motive and feelings the ocherj felf-miftruft, 

bcingx 
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being, when degcheratcd into habit, of a debafing 
tendency. 

"When a man lets out in the purfuit of a fciencc like 
that of the law, he will naturally be ftruck with the 
variety and intricacy of its difFercnt branches, and, by 
an almoft unavoidable tranfition, he will take a view of 
the extent of the talents that are neccffary to their de^ 
velopemcnt and invcftigationr Now if this view be 
taken at the firft, under the impreffions of felf-miftruft, 
or, if you plcafe, defpondcncy, every thing will appear 
in its inverted proportions. The talk you have under- 
taken will feem to be obftrufted by almoft infuperablc 
difficulties, whilft your powers dwindle away to no- 
thing in your diftempcred apprehenfion : in pro- 
portion as the influences of dcfpondency increafe, 
(and increafe they will, unlefs you oppofe them 
vigoroufly,) in that proportion, I lay, will mifery 
and real incapacity come upon you j your fears and 
your mifapprehenfions will, in time, embody them- 
fclves ; they will reduce you to a flavery worfe than 
Egyptian. 

Only confider, for a moment, how fhocking muft 
be the fituation of that unhappy man, who conceives 
his fortune and reputation to depend upon his per- 
formance of a certain talk, and who is pofleflcd with 
the idea that he has not fufficient ftrength to perform 
it i every day does he grow weaker and weaker in his 
Own conception j he loies, by degrees, every inclina- 
tion to exert himfcif j every profpefl: of happinefs and 
fucccfs fades from his fight; and he conjures up in th^ir 
ftead the horrible phantafmas of failure, difgrace, and 

ihame. 
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ihame. Thus felf-miftruft incrcafcs^ until the tn!fid> 
funk into the very depths of defpair^ has no longer 
die power either to examine its own refources^ (x to 
oppoie the inroads of this mighty habit« 

If then, in the beginning of your career, you find 
dus unhappy influence coming over you> do not 
samely yield to it ; be not affrighted by the horrible 
pi&ures it would draw of the profundity and inn-icacy 
of the legal fcience : the treafures of that fcience arc 
ever open to a good underflanding and diligent appli- 
cation. I grant they are not to be obtained unlefs by 
exertion ; but then is not exertion within your own 
power ? Miferable, but few, are they to whom com- 
mon fenfe and the powers of labour are denied ! 

But there is a, habit of a (imilar nature, yet cxcr- 
cif^d upon a different objef):, againfl: which I would, 
while I am upon the fubjeft of habit, put you on your 
guar/d ; this is a habit of dbubtingof your future fuc^ 
cefe* You do not miftruft yourfelf in regard to your 
abilities; you have every inclination to be diligent; 
but you hcfitatc left all your exertions fhould be in 
vain. The world, you begin to think, is unmindful 
€f merit or incapable to difccrn it ; and your endea- 
vours for fuccefs naturally flacken in proportion to the 
increafe of your fear : the attempt, at length, appears 
to be a deijperate one, and you are induced to relinquiih 
it. Thus by idle fears and ungrounded apprehenfions 
are the faireft profpedls fometimes blafted and the 
nobleft: defigns overthrown. 

. This, like every other bad propcnfity of the mind, 
is the mofb cafily refifted before habit exercifcs its 

mighty 
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mighty lafluence j and there arc two means whcreibf 
rcfiftancc may be. rendered eflFcftual; the firft is, to 
take a cool and accurate review of the refources you 
a«£lually poflefs in fortune, connexions, and fo on, and 
of thofe which the fair and common chance of life 
prefents to aftivity and talents j for upon both thcfe 
you have a right to have fome fort of reliance ; and 
in thj next place I would advife you to refolve upon a 
clofe application to the duties of your profeiHon, and 
jco make the beft ufc you are able of your refources, 
and then be prepared for the event. You may the 
more reafonably do this, both bccaufe the doing one's 
duty like a man is a very proper fource of fortitude ; 
and becaufe events are fo little in the power of men, 
that none but a weak perfon will be immoderately 
concerned about them. Should you be affailed by 
fears of this nature at your entrance into life, try the 
remedy I have propofed to you ; there is little doubt, 
if yoii perfevere in the trial, that you will foon per- 
ceive an unufual tranquillity in your mind, and be 
enabled to give full fcope to your exertions. 

But this remedy, powerful as it is, will lofe much of 
its eflfeft, if, indeed, it prove not wholly ufelefs, fhoul4 
the application of it be delayed ; in truth, if fuch de* 
lay be permitted for any length of time, your incli- 
nation to make it at all may wholly decline. I am 
ready to make every allowance for apprehenfions of 
this fort : it is natural for a man, who is interefted io; 
a certain event, to be folicitous about it; and I am 
not, either in this or in other inftances, fooliOily 
propofing to you a philofophy which oppofcs the 

D p emotions 
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emotions of our nature ; the philofbphy I would in* 
duce you to adopt is calculated to reftrain the exiibe* 
i^nces of iiich emotions ; it will cure in you an inor- 
dinate fblicitude that may dcftroy your peace and damp 
your energies ; it does not forbid a fblicitude which is 
as natural to the conftitution of a man as hunger, 
thirft, or any other animal fenfation. 

It will be ufclcfs to take up your time or my own 
in defcanting upon the folly and mifchief of thofc 
habits of common life, whereby men of good undcr- 
ftanding and liberal education fomctimes fuffpr thcm- 
felvc^ to be dcbafed ; I will only make one or two 
'general obf<;rvations upon habits of this nature. 

It is fomctimes the lot of a man of the defcription 
jiift mentioned, to mix in various fcencs of life and in 
different focietics of men of an inferior rank from in- 
clination or ncceflity ; and there is but one evil that I 
•can think of which will rcfult from fuch a varied inter- 
courfe; it is this i you run the rifk of acquiring the 
vulgarities that ufually charafterize the tower claffes^of 
the people. Thcfe difplay themfelves in the tones of 
the voice, the pronunciation of particular words, the 
air and carriage of the body, and a thoufand other 
"minutias, which, when they are confirmed by the 
•power of habit, too often remain indelible ftains upon 
the name and charaftcr of a man. It is an admirable 
art, and the poiTeffion of it the furc mark oT ai great 
-mind, to be able to convcrfc with many defcriptions of 
men, without being liable to the infcdion of their lan- 
guage or manners. But how is this enviable art to 
be obtained ? 

The 



The great fecret, I apprehend, is this 5 the ftill and 
eontinual pofleffion of one's felf j and it may be beft 
obtained by a nice and repeated attention to the com- 
parative value of this and of other poffcffions, and 
thence forming an accurate eftimat^ between themi 
Succefs is good, riches are good, the applaufe of niari-* 
kind is good 5 but thefe are things uncertain ahdeori- 
tingcnt : fclf-pofleflion, on the other hand, is not only 
a greater good than thefe, but it ij alfo pofitive and 
certain i it enables a man to form his own charafter 
without a neccffary reference to the charafters of other 
men. Thus fortified he will be in no danger of im* 
bibing the weaknefles of thofe with whom he may 
occafion^^lly cohverfi; and he will be enabled to 
dioofe and appropriace fuch a poi^iononly, even of the 
excellencies of others, as he thinks will fait with and 
contribute to ttie perfection of the charadler he has 
determinfcd to fuppoit. 

Self-iK)ireffion, then, appears to be the proper defence 
which-eVery man Ihouid ufe againft the encroachments 
of habit, whatever be the ftapeor natwreU may aflbmci 
it is likd the tortoifc of the ahdent difcipliriei every af- 
• fault gtWes over it unfelf. Whence is it that fo few are 
free from the fetters of habit of one fort or other? How 
happens it that not many men can ventune to contem- 
plate hffitnan life and the human charaAer without 
' the daihger of contagious habits ? Doubtlefs this is 
^0Wlfig to the want of fclf-poffeflion 5 the neceffary 
' coAfequence of which want is a falfe cftimation of the 
nature and vaFue of extraneous objc6ls; whence wc 
arel^l M admiradojii and thence, very naturally^ to a 
-* ^ D D 2 dcfirc 
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dcfire of appropriation ; or, if this be not the cafe, 
(as it is not when we are fuBjed to habits of felf-mif- 
truft> of doubts of the future, or of low and vulgar 
manners ; for no man^ not even he who adopts them, 
will admire them,) we fall into imbecility and ncgU- 
gence, by which we infenlibly accommodate ourfclves 
to folly, depravity, and ruin. 
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JL PROPOSE in this letter to treat of the cultivation of 
the memory, and of the means by which it may be 
beft effected. 

Some writers have taken pains in forming nice and 
learned diftindions concerning the various properties 
of the memory; I will not, therefore, do again what is 
already done; but, referring you for that kind of 
information to the writings of the phiblbphcrs, will 

.content myRlf with the vulgar acceptation of the 
word memory, which is quite fufficient for my pur- 
pofe. 

Memory, then^ in this acceptation, is the fimple 

: natural faculty of recolle£bing what has been iaid or 
done in time pad ; and it is, like all our other natural 
faculties, fufceptible of improveoicnt by varioui 
means of induftry and art. But the additional powers 
of memory, that are thus acquired, do no more form 
an additional dr difitrent memory^ than an acquifitiotf 
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of ftrength^ or health, or beauty to the human frames 
forms an additional or a new principle of life. 

Be this as it may, no man, I apprehend, will deny, 
that, to him who has to reafon, to define, and to pcr- 
fuade, the power of rccolleftion is neccflary; fince by 
die cxercifc of this power he is enabled to call to his 
aid fa6ls and opinions that may corroborate and illuf- 
trate his arguments, which might fail in their cfFcft 
for want of fuch timely and powerful auxiliaries. 

I proceed, therefore, without delay, to confider the 
means whereby this neccflary power may bcft be ac- 
quired and .cultivated. 

In the, firft place, the frequent excrcifc of this fa- 
culty will be found of eflential fervice in promoting 
its ftrength and enlargements Not only the inclination 
to recoiled, but the very powers themfelves of recolr 
leftion are impaired, and. at length loft, by difufei 
whilft, on the contrary, a defire toexercife this power, 
and an increafing pleafure in the exercife itfelf, will be 
the natural confequence of a daily application. In this 
it does but refemble the other faculties of the mind, 
which are roufed to more brilliant exertion by unre« 
mitting activity, but are deprefled and weakened^ 
beyond conception, by a long courfe of inertion. 

This excrcifc may be performed various ways ; I 
will name one of two of them. 

For inftancej fuppofc you have been in leveraL 
places, and convcrfcd with feveral different perfpns in 
the courfe of the day, it will be a very good exercife 
of the memory to rccal, with minutencfs, not only xht 
names of thefe places and perfons, and the occafions 

p D 3 that 
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that induced' thefe cwnts; but the fubjcfts of each 
convcrfation wherein you may have been engaged, 
together with the various opinions both of yourfclf 
aftd of others upon thefe fubjefts, even in the very 
Words in which they were uttered, or as nearly as 
J)oflible, You will find this at firft, perhaps, a dry 
and a difficult ta(k ; but in a little time you will be 
aftonifhed at the eafc with which you perform it* 
This will, of itfclf, be a fufEcicntly convincing proof 
pf the utility of the pra<9:ice. 

Another method of excrcifing the memory wiU bf 
attending at the bar, or in the Houfc of Commons, or 
any public ^ifembly upon an intcrefting occafion, and 
paying pirtifcular attention to the fpecch of (ottit one 
eminent orator> and not to fuifer your attention to be 
diverted to thp fpcech of another perfon, or to any 
extraneous occurrence : this done, retire to yourftudy, 
and there repeat, as nearly as you can, what you have 
heard, purfuing the arrangement and even m<^c dif 
cxprefljon as clofely as poffible. And in doing this, 
remember that it is done merely for the fake of 
llrengthening your memory ; trouble you?felf, there- 
fore, in this particular cafe, with no critical remarks : 
it is the faculty of recollefting, not only fentiments, 
but fcntences and words, with prccifion, that you arc 
ftruggling to attain. The queftion, juft now, is not, 
TRrhether what the orator faid^was right or wron^ true 
or untrue ; it is, whether your memory has been fuf- 
ficiently tenaciotte to bear away what he really ut*- 
teredi 

A third 
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A thu:d method I would recommend fo your prac-- 
ticc is the obvious one of committing to memory ccr-1 
tain'puHages from authors of every dcfcription, in 
poetry as well as profe ; and as you find your memory . 
benefited by this mode, which will moft furcly be the. 
cafe, I would advife you to depart from the uTual cuftom 
of learning paflages celebrated for the peculiarity of. 
their wit or elegance, and addidt yourfcrlf to thofe of a, 
drier and lefs pleafing nature, taken from hiftory, as 
chance, upon the opening of the book, fhall dire<5t 
you J the plain recital of fomc given fad, the charac-^ 
tcr of fome prince, or even feme note or obfervatipa 
of the author himlelf : or take fome law-book, fuch; 
as a book of reports, (I beg you will not fmile here, 
for I am very ferious,) and open it at hazard upon thc; 
argument of a counfel, or the opinion of a judge i 
whatever of this nature firft falutes your eye, deter- 
mine to get perfectly by heart. By diverfifying thei 
nature of your fubjeft, you will not only ftrengthen, 
your memory generally, you will ftrengthen it in a pe« 
culiar way $ and it will be in a condition to encounter, 
not merely fubjeds that pleafe the tafte and gratify the 
fancy ; it will be tenacious, not only of founds that de« 
light the ear, and dwell upon the imagination ; it wil| 
equally embrace chofc topics, and reuin thofe fenti- 
ments and expredions that are calculated for the adjufl:^.- 
ment of forms, and the elucidation of intricate quef* 
tions. Of the iiriUty of this mode you will, perhaps, 
be ftill better fatisficd, when you rcflcft, that the mer 
roory is naturally retentive of fuch plcafipg fubjcarj^ 

p u 4 • . while 
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If hilc thofc of a dry uninterefting nature eafily elude 
her grafp. 

And here it mud be obvious, that the excrcifc juft 
now recommended will be particularly neceflary to 
the legal ftudent, who, in the courfe of his future 
praclice, cannot but have frequent occafion for the in- 
terference of his memory in the ftatemcnt of fome 
cafe or opinion, recollcAcd at the moment, by which 
his argument may be fupported or his portions en- 
forced with a peculiar brilliancy of effcft and illuf- 
tration. 

And I further obfervc upon this head, that no after- 
labour can fupply adequately the want of this particu- 
lar power of memory. A man may fill the back of 
the longed brief that ever was penned, with cxtra^fts; 
quotations, and cafes, yet may omit one that would be 
more valuable than all the reft : could he but recoUefi: 
this at the very moment, it would ferve him in a moft 
«ffcntial manner 5 but it is entirely forgotten, or re- 
membered fo imperfeftly, that the recital of it, (hould 
it be attempted, would moft probably do his argu- 
ment mifchief rather than good. 1 need not fay more 
to account to you for dwelling fo long upon this 
head. 

A fourth mode of ftrengthening the memory is 
writing yourfclf, and committing to memory what you 
write i this is an exercifcHiniverfally recommended, I 
believe, by thofe who have made the cultiv^ation of the 
memory at all their ftudy ; and certainly it is by far 
the moft pleafant of any of thofe exercifes whereby 

the 
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the memory Is to be invigorated. Wc have naturally and 
reafonably a particular degree of affeftion for what wc 
have produced ourfelvcs; and this affeftion is eminently 
confpicuous towards our literary works ; there will be, 
confequcntly, far kfs difficulty in the exercife of the 
memory towards thcrif than towards the labours of 
other men ; it will not, however, be lefs ufeful upon 
that account. To fpeak well is an indifpenfable quali- 
fication for eminence at the bar ; and this depends, in 
fomc degree, upon the memory. It is as poITible for 
a man, a young man efpccially, to forget what he him- 
felf intended to fay, as to forget what has been laid or 
written by others i and, I apprehend, few men, to 
whom the arduous employment of fpeajcing in a court 
of Englilh judicature is a new employment,^ rife up to 
addrefs fo auguft a tribunal of reafon and eloquence, 
as well as of law, current e ore. Some plan is moft pro- 
bably laid J if no fpcech is a&ually written, fome ar- 
rangemeAt is formed, fome arguments are digefted ; 
now, under fuch circumftances, fomc method of me* 
mory will be fur^^ly neccflary to enable a man to acquit 
himfelf with refpedability and honour. 

With rcfpcft to the times or manner of performing 
thefe exercifes, I can fay but little : every man has his 
own way, and time, and method of ftudy. Some love 
the hour of early morning 5 others the filcnt and re- 
tired gloom of night : this man performs ail the ma- 
terial labours of ftudy before he meets his friends at 
the table, unwilling^ from a thoufand fenfations of re- 
luftancc, to exercife his faculties in the evening. To 

that 
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that man all hours are alike ; he piirfue^ his ftudles 
with equal alacrity by the light of day or the glim- 
mering of his lamp. Advice upon matters of this 
nature is therefore feldom given, bccaufe it is feldom 
heeded : however, as you delire my fentiments with 
regard to the time of exercifinf your memory, I will 
do fo in few words. That memory, the cxcrcifc of 
which is regularly the laft aft at night and the firft in 
the morning, has, I believe, been ufually found of aU 
others to be the moft powerfully retentive : and this 
feems reafonably to be the cafe, not only becaufc the 
memory, to which a certain objeft has been commit- 
ted, is, like all the other mental faculties, invigorated 
by the genial influences of fleep, but becaufc alfo of 
the fccrct determination, that this objcdt muft be rc- 
coUeded in the morning ; which determination may, 
unperceived even by ourfclves, remain Icfs diftraded 
then amidft the cares of the day, and, of courfc, pof- 
fefs a dominion over the faculties, at once more regular 
and powerful, 

We proceed, in the fccond place, to confider that 
the memory is very powerfully fupported by the clear- 
liefs of our underftanding in regard to thofe things 
that are the objefts of it. 

Upon this ground it is that we rightly conceive 
memory to be no neceOary attendant upon genius. 
Genius is not fo much excrcifcd upon the underftand- 
ing of things that are the proper objefts of our rea'- 
foning powers, as it is employed in dazzling the ima- 
gination with bold conceptions of nfew ideas. With 

fuch 
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fuch an cmployfticnt memory would often unwelcomcly 
interfere ; it would fomctimes retard rather than pre- 
cipitate the flight of genius. 

Exaftly the contrary to all this is the cafe of the 
meni^ory ; its bufincfs is to trace and retrace, with a 
careful footftcp, the ideas, the words, and the adtions 
that are pad ; it muft diffeft, as it were, and enter into 
them before it can retain them ; and when thefe ideas 
are compounded into fentiments, and words into fen- 
tences, they never can be cffcftually poffeffcd by the 
memory until their force and meaning are completely 
underftood. This is eafily difcovered upon the very 
firft exercifc of the memory, which is prcfently difor- 
dered by the lead confufion or weaknefs in the ar- 
rangement of the circumflances which it endeavours 
to embrace* 

Whatever, therefore, is to be committed to your 
memory, you muft firft of all thoroughly digeft and 
underftandi that it may be clearly and comprehenfively 
retained. Who can recite, with any degree of accu- 
racy or gracefulnefs, that which appears obfcure or in- 
congruous to his judgment ? What afliftance can be 
e6Fedually derived to any argument or a pofition by 
thf ^atement of any extraneous fa£i: or opinion, the 
caiifes or connexions whereof remain undetermined 
or vinknown ? It is in vain, under fuch circumftances 
of doubt and confufion, that the memory labours to 
exert itfelf ; its powers are enervated or deftroyed. 

The niaturing of the memory will not be the 
wqrk of a moment -, he who is anxious' to cultivate 
this valuable faculty mufi be consent to do it by de- 
grees i 
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grees} it will by no means be prudent to fct it a 
heavy talk in the firft inftance. I would advife you to 
proceed from light, fhort, and amufing recitations to 
thofc of a drier and more intricate nature ; for, al- 
though it is certainly true, that the memory will be 
helped by frequent cxcrcife, yet this, like all other 
cafes that relate to the improvement of the human in- 
tellcfl, muft be governed by the general law of mo- 
deration. This is a matter wherein greater care is 
required than may at firft fight fecm neceflfary. Wc 
frequently decline our duties from the dtfguft which 
intemperate exertions in the earlier performance of 
them produce in our minds. Many a mind has been 
loft to excellence, by its own ill-judged efForts, at the 
entrance of that noble path. Were that entrance made 
more eafy and alluring than it ufually is, the fuccccd- 
ing obftacles would not only leflcn in our cflimation, 
but be, by far, more cafily fubducd. Under the im- 
prcfTion of the caution I have given you, you will, do 
doubt, beware of this error ; and you will thus find 
the cultivation of the memory pleafing as well as ad- 
vantageous. 

Temperance, which may well be recommended 
as neceflary to every other ftudy, is peculiarly ne- 
ceflfary here. A continual and exceffive indulgence 
in animal gratifications produces obtufenefs both of the 
bodily and the mental faculties ; but it will ever prove 
particularly injurious to the memory, which, as it re- 
quires a more afliduous cultivation, is very cafily 
blunted by being fufltred to remain negledtcd or un- 
cxcrcifed. What pcrfon, fatiated with fuch enjoy- 
ments. 
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tnente) will ever be folicitous to purfue a fyftcm like 
this ? The idea is ridiculous. Whatever exertions 
of the mojnent a glutton may be induced to make 
from the force of natural talents, or the diftates of hi$ 
intereft, it has rarely been found that he has engaged 
himfelf in the filent labours of a fyftematic renovatioa 
of the faculties of his mind. 

There muft be a motive to labour before labour 
will be attempted or endured. That which is now 
propofcd to you, is, you perceive, the exercife of the 
memory j and the motive, emulation of excellence in 
a profound and learned fcience. This motive is of a 
fupcrior nature, and muft be kept afive in the breaflb 
by purfuits and inclinations of a congenial kind. BuC 
how does intemperance in the animal gratifications 
agree with this defcription ? Does it not include 
within its idea every idea of a bafc and degrading 
quality ? The defire of excellence is animating, and 
.urges the foul to a noble aftivity j the indigencies of 
intemperance overwhelm it with fluggifhnefs and dif- 
eafc : if, then, you look forward to excellence, and 
intend to make ufe of the memory as one mediuni / 
through which you may attain that exalted objefl;, refill 
the allurements of intemperance. If fuffered to influ- 
ence your mind, they will prcfcntly deprefs it to very 
different profpeAss they will overturn its nobleft 
defigns for ever. 

The memory is, 1 aj^rehend, greatly aided in 
its particular exercifes by a general difpofition of 
care&t attentivcnefs^ and is^ by a natural influencej 
weakened by a habit of circlcfiiieis and inattention. 

Yott 
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You arc not engaged immediately in commitdng any 
fcntiment or occurrence to your memory ; accuftom 
yourfelf, nevcrthelefs, to mark thofc incidents of the 
day, that, to the world, appear too trifling to defcrve 
nodce. No word, no adion is a trifle to the man of 
oblervation; from an hour of light converfation, from 
the flight occurrences of a dinner or a ride, he will ga- 
ther more than an ordinary man will gain from the 
perufal of a thoufand pages. But why is this ? Be- 
caufc his attention is exercifcd, while that of the world 
is diflJpated or afleep. Does it not appear reafonable, 
therefore, that, to fuch a charaftcr, the exercife of the 
memory upon more particular and more interefting 
X)bjefts will be a taflc of far Icfs difficulty, than toTiim 
who makes ufe of it but for the moment ? To the 
former it is only proceeding in his ufual track, but 
with a more than ordinary carcfulnefs or fpeed j to 
the latter it is a new courfe, in which, as he is unac- 
cufl:omcd to it, he proceeds with difficulty and flow- 
ncfs. To drop all metaphor, the memory of the 
diligent and obferving man will be daily refreflied 1^ 
the common operations of his mind, which are thofc 
of watchfulnefs and attention ; while the memory of 
the wandering difljpated charafter muft, on the con- 
trary, ' be hourly weakened by his linfettled and irre- 
"gular difpofitions. 

The memory is fortified and enlivened in an emi- 
. nent degree by the poflcflTioh of a mind at cafcj 
'fucfh a difpofition is, in truth, indiipenfably nccefl^ry 
to the exercife of this faculty. If the mind be conti- 
*nuaTly diftrafted with contending cares,* our ^irit, in 
^' - 5 the 
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the general purfuits of learning, will be doubdefs con- 
fiderably injured 5 ftill thofe purfuits may, in fome 
degree, and at certain times, be continued; but I quef- 
tion if the memory is calculated to furvive longamidfl: 
thefe internal ftruggles. Am I depreflcd with fear, 
ihakeh with anger, corroded by jealoufy, or over- 
whelmed by dcfpair ? I naturally attend to the objeft 
that thus afFcfts me, and negleft every other ; and if, 
i>y fome unfortunate turn of mind, I am liable to fre- 
quent aflaults of this nature, how can I exped to have 
xny diemory ready to ferve me upon occafiona which> 
however neccflary to the welfare of my life, are fo- 
reign to thefe difturbed and powerful fenfations? 
Aaiidft circumftances like thefe, eminence in life is 
rarely attained. At all events the memory muft be 
injured* I bcfeech you, therefore, my good friend, 
.with the utmoft fcrioufnefs, to rcfift the firft inroads 
of fuch dangerous and cruel enemies. Let every other 
confideration give way to that of the eftablifhment 
of an equal mind i not only is the faculty of memory, 
as to all its ufeful and honourable purpofes, at (lake, 
but your peace and reputation may alfo be deftroyed. 

What leffons can I give you upon this important 
fubjeft that I have not given you before ? I have, 
upon another occafion, fpoken of felf-pofleflion, and 
direfted you, as well as I am able, how to attain it. 

In the midft pf all your ftudies remember that me- 
mory is not to be flighted 5 that the early cultivatioa 
of It will not fail, in the courfe of time, to produce a 
cgnftant, eafy, and fpontaneous operation upon al! 

thofc 
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to keep them in fubordinadon to the main ea^ you 
have in view. It may be faid of all fuch purfuits, by 
a man of bufinefs, as the proverb fays of fire ; " they 
•* may make very good fervants> but they will ccr- 
<^ tainly prove bad mafters/' I fpeak to you as a man 
of bufinefs s if you are determined to commence an 
univerfal genius^ well; abide by the confequences. 

It is aftonifhing how great a quantity of time is mif- 
Ipent by young men in amufing ftudies, either from 
the mere influence of a diffipated and an indolent fpi- 
ric, or from miftaken notions of the true ends and 
dedgns of literature. Among fuch defigns, this of 
gaining what is commonly but falfely termed general 
knowledge^ is one of the mod dangerous; for it not 
only beguiles the fancy and fcduces the attention from 
lludies of real importance^ but it comes to us with all 
the recomniendations of a fancied duty ; and we fol« 
low it till it is too late, perhaps, to retrieve the confe- 
quences of our error. 

Every man who aims at excellence, and polfeflcs a 
capacity for the attainment of it, will confine his hopes 
• and his labours to one particular objeft ; he knows 
. that manifold excellence is not to be obtained by the 
utmoft exertion and ingenuity j the common experience 
of life holds up to his contemplation numerous fub- 
jcfts of the confequences of a diverfified ambidon; 
thefe ferve at once to excite his compaflion and aroufc 
his vigilance. Who is there that mixes in life with a 
fpirit of curiofity and an obferving eye, that does not 
daily meet with men of genius and learning who 
ere equally deflitute of refutation and of wealdi ; of 
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Whom It may moft truly be faid they want a local ha- 
bitation and a name ? An inquiry into the c^ufe of 
this infelicity, fo peculiar to talent and literature^ is 
feldom made y and indeed, if it be not pade from a 
nobler fpiric than idle curiofity, it is better let alone : 
but if the caufe, I fay, of this unhappinefs be ever 
fought, what does it ufually turn out to be ? Is it not 
too frequently that dcfukory, uncertain, and varied, 
purfiiit after univerfal fcience againft which I am at 
this moment attempting to warn you ? that reftleffnefs 
of fpirit, that impatience of application, which prepare 
the mind they unhappily influence, to be the prey of 
every purfuit that has the air of novelty, of every 
femblance of fcience that yet remains to be explored ? 
Too certainly and too joften is this the cafe s nor is 
it wonderful. Independently of the charms which 
novelty never fails to prefent to ourfclves> a dcfire is 
produced in our bofoms to (hew her to others 5 a mo- 
mentary reputation is by chefe means gained^ and we 
are delighted with the rapidity with which our wit and 
ingenuity have obtained it. Nor can we, perhap3» 
forbear, in' the fulncfs of felf-complacency, to cafl an^ 
eye of pity on the plodding wretch who has either no( 
fpirit or capacity for fuch bpundlefs exertion ; but, 
prefently, leaving him to hi$ dulnefs and his labours, 
,we continue our brilliant career; we fnatch promif- 
cuouOy at the flowers of fancy, wit, and elegance that 
adorn our various path, and that feem to bloom but 
for our hand alone. Now wp are poets, and gaze witlx 
rapture .upqn the laurel that is to encircle our brow;^ 
then wc aret ftatefmcA, and pulldown ancient forfhs 
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of government and raife up new with a B^alitf^ 
dazzles and confounds ; then we are legifiato 
at our nod truth and juftice rife up to furpri 
work} ; again> we become philofophers, never 
moved but when our phtlofophy is difputcd. 
We go on, holding ourfelves up to the wondi 
the multitude, adding fcience to fcience, and wi 
to wifdom : but mark the end ; in the midft of 
numerous purfuics, our fortune has been negledec 
diffipated^ our time wafted, and our faculties we 
ened, ere they have enabled us to perform one fen 
ufeful to mankind^ grateful to our friends, or honoi 
able to ourfclves. A new man of wit, more vari( 
and more ingenious, arifes ^ he boldly fteps into 
place, and, after vainly ftruggling to regain it, we d 
from the icene, and are heard of no more. 

Nor does this happen otherwife than in th( 
ordinary courfe of things j for he who has efta- 
blifhed a fortune and a reputation in life by fucii 
chequered exertions, ought rather to be confidered as 
an exception than emulated as an example. It appear 
equally in the produdions both of nature and of art, 
that thofe things which are the moft eafil^ produced 
are the moft quickly gone^ the infect, that in a mo- 
ment is hatched, and flutters its gaudy wings in the 
iunbeam, dies with the hour ; and numerous genera^ 
tions of infignificant beauty fucceed and depart ere the 
noble form of man has reached maturity* And cao 
we expe£b ttgiat the nobler works of the mcntstji^wcis 
^ould be freed from the influence of fo fiatural and 
jujH: a law ? No i he who is admired for the inoQieflt» 
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And Who is concent with fuch admiration^ ihail alfo ih 
a moment be forgotten. 

The force of the mind muft have an operation pro«- 
{)oitionab1y powerful as it is confined ahd direftcd in 
its exertions to one fingle point 5 and, on the contrary, 
it muft be weakened in proportion as it is divided in 
its operations towards many points* 

He then who is emulous of a fair, a lafting and 
an honourable fan1e> muft be content to gather it from 
his exertions in fome certain fcience, and t6 wait until 
time and his labours have matured it ; he itiay, as I 
have before hinted, rtiake ufe of other knowledge as 
auxiliary to this grand acquifition, cither by way of 
ufefulnefs or ornament j but he muft not be deluded 
to make firft the one and then the othef of theie. hii 
principal end. Does a man (it down to write a book 
for the exprefs purpofe of elucidating fome difputed 
point in philofophy? It is but fair to fuppoie that he 
muft, in the courfe of his work, refer to many other 
writers for the fupport and illuftration of his pofitions; 
Now, I afk you, what would become of that writer 
and of his propofed work, if, feduced by the novelty 
of the writings to which he thus refers, he were to 
fpendhis time and ingenuity in the inveftig^tion of the 
ancillary fubjcfts upon which they treated. Would hot 
fuch a conduA as this appear highly reprehenfible f 
Nay, would you not look upon fo. inconsiderate a perfon 
as an objed: worthy rather of contenjpt than feme ? 
, Yet, by the rapidity and livelinefs of his remarics upon 
thefe extraneous fubjc&s, it is poffiUe he night grealt* 
)y delight thofe who knew not, or reSedci^ not^ that 
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that the obfervations which htye been tnade Will ptove 
fiifficicnt to convince you that the law is a purfuit wor- 
thy of a fcientific mind, and that by fuch a mindoidy, 
. its doctrines will be illuftrated or its nature ckariy 
vnderftood. 

Whence is it that few rife to eminence in whfttane 
vfually called the profeflions ? Whence ia ic that the 
external mechanifm (if I may fo fpeak) of thofe pror 
ftflions is alone fought or efteemed ? U it beqauf^ 
they poflefs no properties that can amufe or grapfy 
fcientific refearch ? Far from it# Nor is that alto- 
gether the true reafon> which is often alleged, name- 
]yj that Nature hath indulged few minds with the 
power to rife fuperior over the common degeneracy^ 
Science is ncglcfted by thofc who ought to court her 
becaufe (he is neglected by the bulk of mankind. But 
is the world to blame in this ? Rather ought (he cea- 
fure (and much cenfure is due) to fall upon the men 
who poiTefs the gifts of nature and the advantages ojf 
education, and refufe to make ufe of them. It is a ie-^ 
verc truth that he who attempts to ftep out of what i^ 
called the common way 5 in other words, he who would 
introduce elegance and knowledge into the place of 
vulgarity and ignorance, is not more frequently gazed 
at with the empty ftare of wonder by the crowd, than 
by thofe who have become members of the fame pro- 
feflion with himfelf^and who ought to be equally emu- 
lous of the fame honourable enterprife. 

This has been the cafe ever fince the cn;Kfofi^ 
IX19A i, the fault is not peculiar to the prcfei)^ a^j it 
{(cm& inhej^ent in the constitution of humn A^iire*. 

We 



We fcavc only to look for a moment at thc'woritsf «f 
great men at every period, and we bthold the BUtdt 
complaint. <M am called a fpeculadte tnan/^ fays 
die great omamcnt of the law and learning of this 
country, who lived two centuries ago. Could any 
appeUation have been beftowed upon that noble cha* 
lafter in the prefent day more ftrongly fynonymous 
with contempt ? Nor are men wanting amongft the 
wiie and learned who confider the prefent day as cfif- 
tinguiihed from every other period by its exceffive 
aptitude to clafs the profound and the fcientific Witli 
the fpeculative and the ufclefs. 

But, independently of every other confideration, 
there is one fource whith, however remote and latent^ 
is, I believe, the true one, whence thi^ diflike to con* 
fidcr the profcffions in a feiehtific manner proceeds, 
(I name h with reluftance, but I think it my duty to 
point it out to you,) Intercft. Men daily fee that, 
amongft the majority of thofc who arrive at wealth by 
the exercife of profeffional talent, they >yho have ex- 
alted ideas of excellence are not numbered j and they 
naturally, though falfely, conclude that an emulation 
of fcientific excellence is rather an obftacle than a fur- 
tberance to fuccefs; is it therefore wonderful that they 
do not love it? 

Intereft, then, may with truth, in many cafes at 
leaft, be mentioned as the true motive of this difguft 
againft fcience ; but as it is alio a fecret motive, and 
partakeis of abafe nature: men either do not perceive, 
or wiU not acknowledge it ; they therefore endeavour 
to veii dieif unwUlingncis to attempt any other excel- 
lence 
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Icnce in their profelfion than what is neceflary ta ac- 
quire a prefent name and prcfcnt remuneration by a 
thoufand excufes. They pretend, with a Mk hu- 
mility, that their powers are not equal to fuch attempts; 
they pretend to have no faith Jn. the utility of fuch 
attempts i ihcy pretend that .the: men. who make 
them are idle, fpeculative p^rCbnsj indulging dtcfn- 
felves,and feeding others who arc credulous enough 
to liflen to them, with vain hopes and foolifh fancies > 
and that they are utterly unfit to have any commerce 
with the bufincfs and concerns of the world. 

But if it could be once demonftrated to mankind, 
Qr rather, if mankind could be brought to contemplate 
the demonftrations that their own experience and. the 
experience of every age has ajffbrdcd of the falfenefs 
of theft notions, one. migh^ hope to fee the natural 
powers of the mind revive, and fcience, of courie, 
more generally regarded in thofe profeifions that lead 
men to mingle with the world. If we could once be 
led to perceive that though, for the reafon (amongft 
others) that has been mentioned, the majority of pro- 
feflipnal chara6ters have not had patience to go be- 
yond the externals of their profeflion i yet that the 
few who have dared to fignalize thcmfclves have, in 
the end, obtained more wealth, more hoj^oyr, and 
more prefent regard (to fay nothing of fame, which 
they who have the mpft difputed its value have moft 
eminently obtained) than have fallen to the lot of thofe 
who have erroncoufly aimed at nothing elfe : if, I 
fay, men could perceive thefe things, we ihould thcnj 
Ipehold a generous ftrife fuccecd tp petty deOgns and; 
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unmanly contentions ; he who laboured to exalt his 
profcffion as a fcicnce, would then be regarded as a 
bcncfaftor, and not defpifed as an empty innovator; 
and the world, even conftitutcd as it is, would look up 
with reverence to the various profcffors, as at once 
its ftrength and ornament, rather than avoid them as 
crafty dcfigners or open depredators on its repofe; 

To bring the matter to iflue, then, the queftiori isi 
whether the hiftory of life does not afFord us nume- 
rous examples that they who have elevated their minds 
in the profcflions I have alluded to above mere pro- 
fcfiional praftice, who have extended their views aad 
their rcfearches beyond the common beaten tracfc^ 
have not been rewarded with an infinitely greater por- 
tion of preient advantages than has ufually been ohk 
tained by inferior men? I apprehend it ^ould'bc 
confidered a mockery by any man who has received 
a liberal education, to point out particular examples* 

The, few moments that remain will be more profit-^ 
ably employ.ed in marking the error that has crepti 
fbmehow or other, into the human judgment, from 
whence the fault of which we coniplain has Iprung. 
This error is of a twofold nature ; firft, in our judg-f 
ment of the intellcftual powers ; and, fccondly, in our 
apprehenfion of the combinations that form the cha* 
ra&er of a great mind. 

We are naturally indolent ; fo indolent, indeed, that ' 
we do not only decline toxxert the ftrength that has 
difcovered itfelf to us -, we alfo refufc to afcertain 
the* degrees of power we adlually poffefs. What wc 
have no defire to feck wc arc ever ready to perfuadc 

ourfelvcs 
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curfelTCS has no exiftence. At firft, it is tfuc, we 
know we are impofing upon ourfeWes $ but h&bit» at 
length) leads us to forget the impoGdon^ and ife really 
believe that we are weak, becaufe we have long had 
an end to anfwer by ncgle&ing to difccrn that we arc 
ftrong. 

Such an error as this would not, perhaps, call for 
£rrious mention, if its confcqucnecs were confined 
to the individual : unhappily this is not the cafe. To 
degraded views of our own nature we prefcntly add 
a hearty contcinpt, or, what is worfe, a fecrct envy of 
m powers of other men : hence we not only de^zlinc 
what is excellent for ourfelves, but unjuftly refufc our 
approbation to the defireof it in others i from oinit-* 
tbg to do ourfelves right, we proceed, with little diffi^ 
ctilty, to commit pofitive injuftice toward tliole 
around us. 

By the- unhappy influence of this error, the beft 
emotions of the mind are frequently weakened, and its 
nobkft defigns overthrown, ExGdknce' is obum^ 
brattd; and Science defrauded or robbed of her vota-' 
rks; hik and unbecoming notions- are engendered 
and propagated, and the charaftecs of men impro- 
perly eftimated and unfairly treated* And this leads 
me to obfcrve upon the error we often labour under 
in our apprehenfion of the combinations that form 
the chara&er of a great rnan. 

In a thoufand cafes we take a £ilie idea for graiitedy 
abd then argue from it i and among tfaefe numerous 
&Ue ideas, few are more p-evalent than this, that axi 
attention to line coimmon bufineft of life 19 incom-* 
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pattblT) if not impofliblc, with enlarged powers* How 
hm thU h$pp)CO^d ? Probably, in part, from the hafte 
and negligence with which the bulk of mankind formi 
their opinion of charafter j and in part from the aP- 
fc(9:ation that, it cannot be denied, fome men of talent . 
have manifefted of contempt for the daily concerns 
and intercourfe of life. But who will be hardy enough 
t<> aflert that therefore an incapacity to manage or-ia** 
tera>eddlc in fuch concerns is a ncceflary confcquencc 
of fuperior intclleft ? Put the cafe : there are tea 
men of genius j nine of thefe are engaged in the pur- 
fujt of f(;ien(;e9 they neglcft the forms and daily prac- 
tice of their profeffion, let opportunities of fair and 
noanly advantage flip? and fufFcr theij- affairs to run 
into confufion and ruin. The tenth man is equal to 
any of the other nine in fcientific attainments, and 
adds to thefe, ikilfulnefs in the mechanical properties 
of his prpfcflion, and prudence in the management of 
his fortune. Would not this one charader, properly 
cpufidered, lead us to conclude, that what he has done 
the oth^r nine might alfo have performed ? The 
truth is, np, man docs bufinefs (to ufe the common 
phrafe) fo well as the great man who is determined ta 
^ bufinefs ; he frequently leaves far behind him ia 
s^ccuracy^ neatnefs> and difpatch, thofc who pretend ta 
pride themfelves that they aim at nothing beyond aq- 
<;uracyi neatnefs^ and difpatch. Qm»e majus inje conr- 
tinst minu^ i& an. old (landing legal axiom, and may, 
wkhqut much ftraining, be applied to thi& fcntimcnt i 
xj}^ truly great and e^^panded mind is not only engaged 
in gcmi a|i4 deepconcemplatiQi^^ it takes notiqe of 
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wliat, for the fake of diftinftion, I will here cill little 
things, not becauie it is naturally attached to fbch 
things, but becaufe it finds itfelf in a ftate in which it 
is a pofitive duty to attend to them : and that duty, of 
which fuch a mind dirtatcs the performance, muft nc- 
ceflarily be as well fulfilled as its nature will permit. 

Apply this to the fubgeft of our late letters. If 
what has been obferved be true, the fcientific lawyer 
will be, in every point, a better lawyer than the mere 
praftical man : he will be to the full as correft as the 
pradical man; he will be as adroit in the forms of the 
courts } he will be as afliduous in the management of 
hU caufcs ; he will be as attentive to the intereft of his 
client. In ihort, all that relates to the necefiary 
formulae of the hour will be tranfafted by him with as 
fcnipulous care as the praftical man can manifeftj 
nay, as I have juft above obferved, diligence and at- 
tention, even in thcfc things, will often be more con- 
ipicuous in him than in the mere man of bufincfs. 

But the fubtle combinations of grandeur and fim- 
plicity, the hice and latent union of profundity with 
accuracy, the delightful amalgamation of fubliraity 
with precifion, cfcape the vulgar apprehenfion j the 
exaltation of the charafters^ that are diftinguifhcd by 
thcfc happy contrarieties of quality is therefore ufually 
looked upon with aftonilhment, when, in fadl, it is but 
the natural cfFcdt of an adequate caufe* We can only 
lament that the quantity of exertion in men docs not 
dften bear its due proportion to the quantity of power. 

The true examples are the men in whom thcfc 
proportions are obferved ; and, by a proper attention 

to 
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to them, we (hall be convinced, that he who has com- 
bined diligence with wifdom, and an attention to the 
affairs of men with elevated conceptions of truth, has 
feldom failed to obtain the nobleU rewards that 
crown the courfe of human life. 

Suffer, then, the falfe notion, that every attempt 
beyond the common rule is fanciful and unneceflary,to 
remain no longer; remembering, at the fame time, 
that the common rule Ihould not be left long to- 
gether, and that wifdom and prudence ought ever to 
be the guides in our fhorteft aberrations. Adieu ! 



THE END. 
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